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Notice to Reader 


When you finish reading this magazine 
place a one cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any postal employe, and it 
will be placed in the hands of our soldiers 
or sailors at the front. 

No wrapping—no address 
A.S. BURLESON, Postmaster-General 
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WOODWORKERS ARE WANTED “SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE” 


Approximately 300 skilled woodworkers are wanted for Army serv- 
ice in France, according to a letter received this week by the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN, a reproduction of which appears in the center of 
this page. More than that, they are wanted at once for work that 
is so important that too great emphasis can not be placed upon it. 

These men are to be enlisted in the woodworking department of the 
Division of American Ordnance Base Depot in Franee. An idea of the 
importanee of the work they 


are needed right now to do work that is of the utmost importance. 
The work these men will perform is so important that a large number 
will serve as non-commissioned officers. Original enlistment as a pri- 
vate is required, but special qualifications as well as courses of instruc- 
tion will lead quickly to higher grades. Pay ranges from $30 to $61.20 
a month, depending upon demonstrated ability and place of service. Pro- 
motions will be made as soon as merit is shown. Enlistment is for the 
duration of the war—no longer. 





will do may be gleaned from 
the duties of the Enlisted Ord- 
nance Corps, which is responsi- 
ble for the supply, maintenance 
and repair of all cannon and ar- 
tillery vehicles and equipment; 
all machines for the service and 
maneuver of artillery; all small 
arms, ammunition, harness, mo- 
tor trucks, motoreyeles, tractors 
and railroad ears. It is the 
Army behind the Army that is 
commonly and _ appositely 
known as ‘‘service of the rear.’’ i. 

To do this work a number of 
skilled woodworkers are needed. 
Rivht now the eall is going out 
for about 300 ‘‘execeptionally 
qualified’? workers in wood for 
service ‘somewhere in France.”’ 
They must be red blooded, up- 
standing, square shouldered 3. 
Americans who have the skill 
and the will to do their work 
better and quicker than the men 
of the same corps over behind 
the Huns’ line. They will be 
given American tools and Amer- 
ican machines to work with, so 
that, as far as the character of 
their work goes, they will 6. 
be engaged just as they are 
now in the United States. 

The woodworking department 
will operate a planing mill, a 
pattern shop, a wheel shop and 
a box shop. Therefore men who 
have real skill in operating such 
shops are being asked to volun- 
fecr. The Government desires 
that these men be secured at 
onee and owners of such fae- 


613-17 G 


In replying refer to No. D 4 Y 2 / 


American Lumberman, 
431 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


and knife grinders. 


see fit to give. 


Encl. 1. 





All communications chould be addressed to “Division of American Ordnance Base Depot in France, Office of Chief of Ordnance, U.S. Army, 
C92 Street NW., Washington, D.C.” 
WAR DEPARTMENT, , 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN ORDNANCE BASE DEPOT IN FRANCE 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 


WASHINGTON 


The woodworking Department of the Division of Amer- 
ican Ordnance Base Depot in France desires the services of 
approximately 300 men who should be exceptionally qualified 
in the operating of woodworking machines, in planing mill, 
furniture factories, saw mills, etc. 


2. You will readily appreciate that we must have 
nothing but high class, skillful and competent workmen, men 
acquainted with their machines in detail, as a break down 
may Cause serious consequences. 


The work of the Department will include a planing 
mill, pattern shop, wheel shop, and box shop. 


4. We will also want two or three men of the same 
Caliber as band saw filers, circular saw filers and setters 


D's Enclosed you will find a circular describing this 
service in detail and we would appreciate it if you would 
give this request space in your magazine. 


Anyone desiring to enlist with the above qualifica- 
tions should write the Personnel Department of the above 
Division, sending us as complete information as possible as 
to what machines they have previously operated, by whom em- 
ployed, and, if possible, two letters of recommendation. 


Vs We thank you in advance for any publicity you may 


Lt. Col. Ord 


Quarters, rations, bedding, cloth- 
ing, medical attendance ete. are 
provided free. 

The official circular accom- 
panying: the letter to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN contains 
the following relative to men 
of draft age: ‘‘Men registered 
under the Selective Service Law 
may voluntarily enlist prior to 
the posting of their names by 
their local boards. No man who 
has been ealled to appear for 
physical examination is eligible 
for enlistment in any branch of 
the military service.’’ 


CEL /ED 


December 5, 1917. 


This war is a war of special- 
ists. Opposed to the United 
States and our Allies is the 
mighty organization of Ger- 
many. There is a special job 
for every skilled man for the 
kind of work that he did at 
home in peace time, only applied 
to the waging of a successful 
war. The resources of a nation 
are money, the spirit of its 
people, food production, its abil- 
ity to turn out munitions, and 
the employment of its man pow- 
er so that each man may do the 
work for which he is best fitted. 
Just now about 300 of the most 
skilled woodworkers in the 
United States are needed for 
service in France, where they 
will have opportunity, by the 
exercise of their skill, to do 
more to help win the war than 
many. 

Employers may help Uncle 
Sam by using their best judg- 


Respectfully, 


D. M. KING 








tories as mentioned above are 

asked to diseuss the situation with one or two men who are free to 
“0. In addition to the woodworkers there are needed saw filers (both 
band and circular), setters, knife grinders and all kinds of men who 
are necessary in woodworking shops. 

Applicants must be between 18 and 40 years, citizens or declarants, 
and be able to speak, read and write the English language; should 
have no absolute dependents; and must be able to pass a physical exami- 
nation similar to that for the regular army. Ordinarily when men are 
accepted for service in the Enlisted Ordnance Corps they are sent to 
an arsenal school for a period of instruction, but the men in this case 
will, in all likelihood, go to France as soon as possible, because they 


nance Department, U.S.A. 
ment in getting this message be- 


fore every man who ought to be interested. Tear off this page and post 
it where the men can see it. 

Those who want to enlist should write immediately to the Personnel 
Department of the Division of American Base Depot in France, 613-17 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Give full and definite informa- 
tion, and do not forget to send details on the following: (1) Name; 
(2) Address; (3) Age; (4) Nationality; (5) Married or single; (6) 
Whether called in the draft; (7) Experience in woodworking; (8) 
What, if any, machine can you operate? And as an additional assur- 
ance for acceptance of enlistment get the present or a former employer 
to send a letter of recommendation. 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


But Mr. Retail Dealer, we’re not going to 
advise you to recommend the use of wood 
as a foundation for homes. However, you 
should investigate the merits of 


and Port Orford Cedar 


You'll find these two woods adaptable to the doors, casing, ceiling, finish, flooring, timbers, 
needs of the ordinary builder because of their dimension, etc.; while Port Orford Cedar gives 


wide range of uses. a good account of itself in columns, interior 
Douglas Fir offers big value when used for trim, wardrobes, etc. 
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Why not send us a trial order today? 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co., 711 syndicate Bidz, Oakland, Cal. 
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PRESIDENT Wilson has added to the list of articles pre- 
viously named for which export licenses must be seeured 
yellow pine, 12x12-inch, 25 feet and longer, and all 
larger sizes. The licenses to export such timber must be 
secured from the War Trades Board, 





Tiik DEMAND of the daily papers upon the forests for 
iews print paper is somewhat staggering in its require- 
ments, and the need for some method of making wider 
use of old newspapers for remanufacture has long been 
apparent. A new repulping process is now being devel- 
oped and a 100-ton plant is being built in the State of 
New York by which the de-inking of old newspaper pulp 
and its repeated use are stated to be entirely practical. 
Claim is made that paper can be put thru this process five 
times before the fibre is too much weakened and that, 
when this happens, the addition of 5 percent of sulphite 
pulp will again restore it. The invention has been prac- 
tically tested out and runs of this paper have been used 
in printing editions of the News of Neenah, Wis., and 
editions of a New York newspaper. The Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association is said to have agreed to take 
$500,000 worth of stock in the new concern and to have 
contracted for its entire output for ten years, It is 
stated that other plants will be located convenient to the 
large market, such as a plant on the Fox River to gather 
up old newspapers from Chicago and convert them into 
white newsprint for re-use. The new process is the 
invention of Dr. Thomas Jasperson, a chemist, and it 
will be put out by the Jasperson Paper Co., a $2,000,000 
corporation, It is claimed the paper can be turned out 
by this process at $25 a ton, altho its official price in 
Canada at the present time is $50 a ton, and an official 


commission has decided that the actual cost at the present 
time is $57.33 a ton. 


Big Business Gives John Barleycorn the 
Cold Shoulder 


‘«This way out’’ is big business’ ultimatum to booze. 
No longer is the appeal for total abstinence based upon 
emotional or even upon moral grounds. Drinking simply 
does not fit in with modern standards of efficiency, and 
the industrial world is the most bitter opponent that 
the liquor interests confront today. Since the United 
States entered into the war the conviction also has grown 
that in view of the necessity for food conservation, as 
well as for the highest measure of production in all lines, 
indulgence in booze takes on an unpatriotie aspect. This 
point is emphasized by the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., 
Jeanette, Pa., a million dollar corporation employing 
hundreds of men, the president, vice president and more 
than 100 employees of which are enlisted in the mili- 
tary or naval service of the United States. The follow- 
ing vigorous statement of policy, recently issued by this 
company and placed in the pay envelope of each em- 
ployee, requires no extended comment: 

The money in this pay envelope is yours, to use as you see 
fit. It may be devoted to the good of your family, if you 
have one; if not, to your own betterment or the improvement 
of those who are to any degree dependent upon your efforts. 

As construed by some, the principles of personal liberty) 
concede to a man the right to stand before a bar and dribble 
away his money at the expense of his family and his own 
welfare. We are not intending to launch upon a campaign 
of reform. What we have to say is a statement for the guid 
ance of some, if they desire to remain in our employ. Eighty 
five percent of the discontent and trouble generated in this 
factory can be traced to men who, on account of careless 
habits, have become discontented with themselves and have 
endeavored to spread dissatisfaction. 

Do not think that you can wake up with a headache and 
wish the consequences on us; also eliminate at once the idea 
that you can continue to lay off without cause and retain your 
position. The ‘cramps in the stomach” is becoming old to a 
point that it is almost moss-covered. Above all, remember 
that the man who does not take proper care of his family can 
not remain in the employ of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 

As a company with a president, vice president and exceed 
ing 100 men at the front, our feelings as to what consti- 
tutes patriotism and loyalty are definite and firm. We intend 
to know pretty well what is going on uptown, as well as in 
the plant. We announce the platform upon which we stand 
in order that any who may desire to work under more liberal 
conditions may migrate before extremely cold weather sets in 





When 85 pereent of the trouble and discontent en- 
gendered in a great industrial plant can be traced directly 
to booze it is small wonder that manufacturers, rail- 
roads, express companies, and in fact the leading con- 
cerns in every line of industry are handing John Bar- 
leyeorn his hat and saying to him firmly ‘‘This way out! ’’ 





Bankers Say That New Buildings Bring 
Increased Deposits 


Recently a questionnaire was sent to a large number 
of banks thruout the country which had recently either 
erected new buildings or remodeled their old quarters. 
The purpose was to determine the value to a banking 
institution of a new building in attracting increased 
business. The points upon which information was sought 
were: (1) What do you consider the advertising value 
of a new building or improved quarters? (2) Other 
factors being equal, do you believe that the bank with a 
new building is the one most favored by depositors? (3) 
Have your deposits increased or decreased since occu- 
pying new quarters? (4) If there is such increase, do 
you attribute all or any part of it to the attraction of 
the new building? . 

It is highly signifieant that the consensus was in the 
affirmative to each of the questions. Bankers are reputed 
to be among the shrewdest and most conservative of busi- 
ness men, hence not likely to err in their estimates of 
the benefits derived from new and attractive quarters. 
There are, of course, special reasons why such benefits 
are perhaps more directly noticeable in the case of a 
bank than those of other business institutions. In the 
minds of the general public, massive buildings, brass rail- 
ings and mahogany fittings do more to convey the idea 
of financial strength and solidity than do the published 
statements of the institutions. What the bankers have 
found to be true, however, applies to a very considerable 
degree to any business institution, mercantile or other- 
wise, having relations with the general public. All things 
being equal, the business that is housed in the most mod- 
ern, convenient and attractive quarters is the one pre- 
ferred by those whose patronage is sought—with certain 
self-evident exceptions where such quarters would be in- 
congruous. 

It may safely be set down as a general rule that well 
planned, well built and attractive quarters are a first 
class investment for the average business concern. No 
business ean afford to present an out-of-date, run-down 


appearance, As with individuals, the inevitable result 
of such a course is a gradual ‘‘slipping’’ and losing 
of ground, a condition that neither can afford to permit. 





The Webb Bill Passed, Awaits Final 
Action 


_. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN notes with much interest 
the fact that the Webb Export Bill, to legalize combi 
nations of American exporters in promoting foreign 
commerce, has been passed by the Senate by a vote of 
51 to 11, and with every probability that it will promptly 
be agreed upon by the joint conferees and become a law. 
It has been twice passed in the House of Representatives, 
but was held up in the Senate. It was last passed to 
the House of Representatives in June and is now ready to 
go to conference between the two Houses. Senator 
LaFollette was one of the eleven senators opposed to the 
passage of the measure. 

The bill has many excellent features that have already 
been thoroly discussed by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and with which its readers are well acquainted. It will 
be of importance in the. organizations of lumbermen for 
export trade, as well as in other basie industries. 
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Inland Empire Lumbermen Adopt the 
8-Hour Day 


As a result of a meeting held in Spokane last Friday 
and Saturday, a report of which will be found on page 
47 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, on Jan. 
1, 1918, mills represented in the membership of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association will adopt 
the 8-hour basic day with the present ten hours’ pay. 
In taking this drastic and far reaching step the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association becomes a 
pioneer in the lumber trade in adopting what Secretary 
of Labor W. B. Wilson in a telegram to President 
Wilson terms ‘‘the national policy as to working hours, 
conditions conducive to stability and standards justi- 
fying expectations for maximum productive effi- 
ciency.’’ 

Just what effect this action of the western pine 
manufacturers will have on the lumber trade gen- 
erally remains to be seen. Mills in that territory have 
operated for a long time under a serious labor shortage, 
this shortage amounting possibly to 50 percent. At 
the same time labor conditions in the Pacific North- 
west have been in a chaotic state, induced principally 
by the activities of the I. W. W. 

There has been a steady pressure on the mills of the 
west Coast to force them to adopt the 8-hour basic day, 
of course with ten hours’ pay. Even in the face of 
a willingness of many of the employees to continue to 
work on the present 10-hour basis representatives of 
the national Government and of the government of 
Washington State have insisted that manufacturers 
should yield to the demands of the agitators for an 
8-hour day, regardless of the effect such a. revolu- 
tionary change from methods generally prevailing in 
the lumber industry would have on the financial condi- 
tion of those who have their capital invested in lumber 
enterprises. 

Altho many of them felt that conditions present and 
prospective would not justify the added cost of pro- 
duction that would be entailed by reducing the hours 
20 percent, thus automatically increasing the rate of 
pay, lumbermen of the west Coast generally agreed that 
they would be willing to adopt the 8-hour day provided 
it were made national, affecting mills all over the 
country and not in that particular territory alone. 

This willingness was reiterated at a meeting held 
in Seattle this week with Secretary of Labor Wilson 
and other members of the mediation board who are 
investigating labor conditions in that section, but the 
manutacturers on the Coast insist that, regardless of 
the action of the Inland Empire manufacturers, they 
will continue to operate on the 10-hour basis until 
mills in southern pine territory agree to adopt the 
8-hour day, inasmuch as it is the product of. the 
southern pine mills that is the principal competitor 
of the product of the mills of the west Coast. 

This puts the situation pretty squarely up to the 
southern manufacturers, and this at a time when labor 
in that territory is reasonably well satisfied and when 
employer and employee alike are bending every effort 
toward assisting the Government in securing the ma- 
terial so vitally necessary to the successful conduct of 
the war. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will not attempt to dis- 
cuss the merits of the 8-hour day. There is much to be 
said on each side as it affects the lumber industry, 
and there is no gainsaying the fact that the general 
trend of industry in this country today is toward the 
adoption of the 8-hour basic day. That the Govern- 
ment considers it a national policy is indicated in the 
statement of Secretary Wilson quoted above. It would 
be truly unfortunate, tho, to inject that question into 
the situation in the South at this time when such 
effective work is being accomplished in the way of 
supplying materials for shipbuilding and other pur- 
poses so essential just now and when there is no general 
demand by labor itself for this radical change. 

At the same time it would assuredly be an injustice 
for the Government to force the manufacturers on the 
west Coast to adopt the 8-hour day in that territory 
simply because that is deemed the easiest way to 
compose the labor situation. Of course, as long as 
there is a shortage of labor in the West and there is 
a difference of two hours in the basic working day of 
the two sections out there, mills in the Inland Empire, 
working eight hours, will naturally be expected to draw 
labor from mills nearer the Coast that are working 
ten hours. That is a situation, however, that should 
be allowed to work itself out. 

Conditions surrounding the marketing of the product 
of mills of the Inland Empire make it easier for them 
to take on this added burden to the present cost of 
production than it would be for mills in any other 
territory, and surely no criticism can be made of them 
for taking this advanced step if they feel that condi- 
tions justify it, but results possibly will follow that 
may contain possibilities of serious trouble to manu- 
facturers in other sections. 

Reports from Washington printed in this issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN indicate that a national 
conference for the discussion of this vexatious problem 
will be held in the capital city in January next, at 
which time, it is devoutly to be hoped, a solution of 
the problem may be arrived at that will not make the 


burdens of the lumber industry any heavier than they 
are and that will not interfere with the splendid work 
now being done by that industry toward the successful 
prosecution of the great war for world democracy, 
the success of which must depend upon the United 
States. 


Petty Criticisms Calculated to Retard the 
Government Ship Building Program 


Notwithstanding the facts that hundreds of mills in 
the South and West are engaged in the work of pro- 
ducing ship timbers, that millions of feet of material 
are moving from the mills to the shipyards, that thou- 
sands of men are engaged in the work of building wooden 
ships for the Government, and that within a few months 
many of these ships will be ready to take their places in 
the greatest merchant fleet the world has ever seen, space 
writers and would-be journalists continue to attack with- 
out warrant the program of wooden ship building in which 
the Government is engaged. 

The fact that winning the war is going to depend 
largely upon the wooden ships and the further fact that 
the lumber industry has practically subordinated every- 
thing else to the production of ship timbers have no 
weight whatever with these penny-a-liners, who, together 
with publications that give space to their ravings, lay 
themselves open at least to the suspicion of subordina- 
tion by powerful interests opposed to wood, and they con- 
tinue to ridicule and belittle the wooden ships and ques- 
tion the patriotism and good judgment of those in au- 
thority responsible for the placing of contracts for these 
vessels. For example, this from a recent issue of Collier’s: 

Weil, we have come a long way from the wooden shipbuild- 
ing project during the last few months. The wooden cheese 
boxes that were to have defeated the submarine campaign 
lie singularly neglected by publicity in many yards about our 
coast and in various initial stages of construction. The tim- 
ber has not been forthcoming. The country may be assured 
that some hundreds of millions of dollars will be spent, but 
it is extremely doubtful if the ships themselves will ever 
emerge from the obscurity into which they have passed. In 
the meanwhile, it would be hard even in the Shipping Board 
to work up much enthusiasm today for wooden-ship con- 
struction. The Shipping Board—and the country—have sud- 
denly come face to face with sterner projects. They have 
discovered the real importance of steel-ship construction. 
They are learning what tonnage means in terms of modern 
commerce, ‘They are not saying much about it but they are 
doing the heaviest sort of thinking—diflicult thinking, too, 
because it is all so unfamiliar and surprising. 

This is only one of frequent flings of a similar char- 
acter at the wooden ships that recently have appeared 
in various publications. 

In the meantime, regardless of this petty snapping at 
their heels, lumber manufacturers are turning all of 
their resources—in response to appeals from the Govern- 
ment for assistance in this time of great need—to the 
one object of providing materials for the building of 
ships. While mills are operating day and night in order 
that the timbers may be forthcoming, a great lumber 
association is sending speakers into every nook and 
corner of the district in which its members operate to 
meet the workers face to face, tell them what brought 
on the war and why the United States has entered the 
struggle for world democracy and to let them know that 
each one of them has an opportunity to assist in bring- 
ing an early victory by doing his best to speed up the 
work of producing ship timbers—a great, patriotic, edu- 
cational campaign that will make for better and more 
loyal citizenship and at the same time get practical re- 
sults for the Government. 

How much grander and more patriotic this program 
than that of other interests that are spending money 
in a propaganda calculated not alone to injure a great 
industry but also to retard the Government in its pro- 
gram of providing ships that are vitally essential to 
winning the war. , 








Let Santa Claus Help Uncle Sam 
Win the War 


During the approaching holiday season millions of dol- 
lars doubtless will be distributed by large employers of 
labor as Christmas gifts and bonuses. This presents a 
splendid opportunity for blending the Christmas spirit 
with the spirit of patriotism by making the disbursements 
in the form of war savings certificates instead of cash. 
A number of large Chicago industrial concerns are 
planning to do this, one company having already bought 
$15,000 worth of saving certificate stamps for distribution 
among its employees in the form of Christmas gifts. Sev- 
eral other concerns have placed orders almost as large. 

In view of the fact that our country, with its Allies, 
is engaged in a life and death struggle with the most 
powerful, as well as the most relentless, military machine 
that the world has ever seen, it manifestly is the patriotic 
duty of each citizen to do everything that will in any 
way contribute to the winning of the war. The use of 
war saving certificates as here suggested will be a great 
aid to the Government in floating the $2,000,000,000 issue 
authorized by Congress. Aside from the patriotic motive, 
this procedure presents an added advantage in the defi- 
nite incentive to regular savings. If an employee re- 
ceives a war saving certificate with one or more of the 
$4.12 stamps affixed he is pretty sure to continue buy- 
ing stamps at frequent intervals until all of the twenty 
spaces are filled. Thus the individual as well as the 
Government is benefited. There seems to be no good 
reason why the plan suggested should not be very gen- 
erally followed by employers. 


What the Farmers Are Doing to Help 
Win the War 


In view of the vital relationship between the food 
supply of the nation and the winning of the war ihe 
annual report of the Secretary of Agriculture this year 
assumes added interest and importance. This report, 
just made public, bears witness to the patriotic responve 
made by the farmers of the country to the appeals is- 
sued last spring for increased production along all lines, 

There were produced this year over 5,600,000,0u0 
bushels of cereal food crops, exceeding by 1,000,000,0.0 
bushels the 5-year average for cereals. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the 1917 cereal crops 
fell below the yield of 1915 by 199,000,000 bushels; 
also that the 1917 percentage of soft corn, which ¢ay.- 
not be used for human food, is unusually large. What 
is lost in one direction, however, will be, at least => 
some extent, made up in another, as the condition noted 
will result in a much larger number of live stock bein 
fed than would otherwise have been the case. Had t'« 
entire corn crop been sound and well matured the tempta- 
tion to market it at existing high prices would doubtl:<ss 
have been too strong to be resisted in many cases 
where the farmers ordinarily feed their corn to live 
stock. As it has turned out, however, they will je 
obliged to utilize this unmerchantable corn by feeding 
it to cattle, hogs and sheep, so the loss in one of tiv 
great edible cereal crops of the country will be offset 
by a corresponding gain in meat production. The 1917 
crop of Irish and sweet potatoes was a record one, and 
unusually large crops of beans, sugar beets and othor 
vegetables were gathered. 

Notwithstanding the gratifying record made this year, 
Secretary Houston emphatically declares that greater 
efforts must be put forth during the coming months if 
the needs of our own country and those of our Allies 
are to be met. In the tremendous struggle in which 
the nation is engaged the ‘‘soldiers of the soil’’ bear 
a part second only to the actual fighting forces. Indeed, 
without adequate food supplies the army and navy would 
be helpless, consequently there is a great deal of truth 
in the Food’ Administration’s slogan ‘‘ Food Will Win the 
War.’’ There must be no breakdown on the farms from 
lack of labor or any other cause. It is gratifying to 
know that this vital factor in the national defense is 
receiving practical consideration, and that plans already 
are well under way for mobilizing an industrial army ot 
high school boys to assist the farmers in their great 
task of producing the greatest possible amount of food 
stuffs of all kinds, as well as of live stock, during the 
coming year. 

According to the final official figures of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the yields of the principal food crops 
for 1917, in bushels, were: corn, 3,159,494,000; wheat, 
650,828,000; oats, 1,587,286,000; barley, 208,975,000; rye, 
60,145,000; buckwheat, 17,460,000; rice, 36,278,000; 
Irish potatoes, 442,336,000; sweet potatoes, 87,141,000; 
beans, 15,701,000. 

The number of milch cows and other cattle has shown 
an increase during the last four or five years, the estimate 
for milch cows for the present year being 23,906,000, 
as against 22,768,000 a year ago and 20,497,000 in 1915, 
before the European war began, while that for other 
cattle is 43,291,000, as against 40,849,000 a year ago 
and 36,030,000 in 1913. Unfortunately, the number of 
sheep continues to decline; the estimate for 1917 is only 
46,059,000, as against 48,483,000 a year ago and O1,- 
482,000 in 1913. It is estimated that the number ot 
hogs, which during recent years has shown an upward 
tendency, decreased over 4,000,000, or from 67,453,000 
to 62,747,000. However, it is greater than it was at the 
beginning of the European war. The number of ho,s 
varies from year to year more widely than that of the 
larger meat animals. 

It is estimated that the home garden campaign o- 
last spring and summer, to increase the nation’s supply 
of war time food, resulted in the planting of betwee. 
200 and 300 percent more gardens than had ever befoi: 
been planted. 

Thruout Secretary Houston’s report runs the insistet: 
note that this year’s efforts must be regarded as only : 
forerunner of the increased effort that must be put fort. 
during the coming year to increase production along ever, 
line of agriculture and live stock husbandry. In thi: 
great task the business interests of the country musi 
codperate in every way possible. During the winter 
plans should be laid that will insure a sufficient supply 
of labor for the spring sowing and planting, as well 
as for the later care and harvesting of the crops. What- 
ever financial help the farmers require for increased pur- 
chases of seed and fertilizers, for farm implements, 
employment of labor, or other needs in connection with 
maximum production of crops must be forthcoming. 
There also will be need of codperation upon the part 
of the transportation: interests in seeing that the farmers 
receive necessary supplies promptly. All of this aid 
will doubtless be freely accorded at the proper time. 





THE TOTAL of subscriptions to the Second Liberty 
Loan was $4,617,532,300. The Secretary of the Treasury 
accepted 50 percent of the over-subscription, making the 
actual issue $3,808,756,150. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


DISTRIBUTION OF RED CEDAR 
I would be pleased to know whether red cedar from which 
red cedar posts are made grows in southern Missouri or west- 
ern Kentucky, and if so I would like the address of a shipper 
fyom these sections.—INQuIRY No. 109. 


[Red cedar grows all over the eastern portion of the 
United States from southern Michigan and Wisconsin 
south, and westward as far as the eastern half of the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma, and in the 
northeastern corner of Texas. It grows best in the Gulf 
States and in swampy locations, but is generally dis- 
ivibuted thruout Kentucky and Missouri. 

If there are any shippers of red cedar posts in the 

ality mentioned the address of the inquirer will be 
upplied upon request. It comes from an Ohio lumber 
dealer.—EDITOR. | 





A NEW HARDWOOD MILL CUT 


\We are about to erect a small sawmill in Mississippi which 
will cut about one-third hardwoods and two-thirds pine. Won’t 
vou be kind enough to put us in touch with hardwood people, 
and also advise us what are the current prices on oak, ash, 
poplar, hickory, beech and sycamore f.o.b. shipping point, 
iosetta, Miss.? Would also like to have your opinion as to 
what would be the best sizes in which to cut the various kinds 
of hardwoods.—INnquiny No. 114. 


| The above inquiry comes from a sawmill concern that 
is well known in the manufacture of yellow pine that is 
making a rather new venture in getting into hardwoods. 
There are probably a number of hardwood men among 
our readers who will be interested in getting in touch 
with these people and in supplying them a suitable outlet 
for their product. 

From the replies to the inquiry that probably will be 
received and the correspondence following, the matter 
of present average prices on the various grades used in 
wood construction doubtless will be better developed than 
from any information that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
can give offhand. The same may be said regarding 
the best sizes into which to cut these various kinds of 
hardwoods. The people who are to purchase the material 
will be best able, of course, to advise upon that particu- 
lar point. 

The address of the inquirer will be supplied upon re- 
quest.—EDITOR. ] 


OUTLET WANTED FOR SMALL OAK DIMENSION 


We are manufacturing from 1-inch plain oak lumber tent 
sticks for the Government. The shortest length they use is 
16 inches. We find that we have quite a lot of good clear 
pieces which are 1 inch and 1% inches wide, shorter than 
16 inches, and write to ask if you know of any consumers 
using material of this kind, and ask you to give us a list of 
them. We could cut this up any length and remanufacture 
for width if we could find the proper consumer. If you can 
give us a list of consumers it will be appreciated.—INQuIRY 
No, 107. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Tennessee hardwood 
manufacturer. It is quite likely that there is some small 
article that may be manufactured from this small dimen- 
sion and it is therefore offered to our readers. The 
address of the inquirer will be supplied upon request.— 
KDITOR. | 


MORE ABOUT THE 3 PERCENT FREIGHT TAX 


We thank you for your favor of the 15th enclosing clip- 
pings concerning the 3 percent war tax on freight bills. 

The matter in which the retailer is vitally interested is the 
delivered price f.o.b. cars his city, and not a price that does 
not represent the total cost of delivery. The man who pays 
the freight should pay the war tax on freight bills. When 
ihe retailer sells his lumber delivered to his country cus- 
tomers he has to pay the 3 percent tax on the freight bill. 

In the retail lumber business there is usually one buyer to 
five to ten salesmen. If the delivered price does not include 
the total cost of delivery, then it would become necessary 
ior each salesman to familiarize himself with the freight 
‘ates and ascertain the amount of this 3 percent tax and 
try to sell accordingly. Take, for example, where the retail 
salesman sells a car of dimension for direct shipment to his 
customer at $1 per M brokerage; if he knows the price de- 
livered f.0.b. cars his city he knows how to quote; otherwise 
he would have to ascertain what the 3 percent freight tax 
would amount to, and in this case it would amount to from 
» cents to 25 cents per M, or from 5 percent to 25 percent 
of the gross profit. 

This proposition reduces to—that the mill should quote 
cither a price f.o.b. mill and let the retailer pay the freight 
and freight tax, or quote a delivered price and the mill man 
pay the freight and freight tax. 

Some of the sawmill men seem to take the position that 
when they quote a delivered price they are accommodating 
‘he retailers to that extent. If they did not think it was a 
iuatter of business to make a delivered price, no doubt if some 
mills refused to quote a delivered price, while others quoted 
delivered price, they would soon find out whether or not it 
was good business. Any merchant desires to know the de- 
a price of his merchandise with the least trouble pos- 
sible, 

It seems that the yellow pine mill men have arbitrarily 
cntered into an agreement to make the retailer pay the tax 
on the freight bill without any consideration for their cus- 
omers, There are some mill men, no doubt, who wish to 
Please their customers, and the yellow pine mill men who 
guote delivered prices and mean what they say when they 
quote “f.o.b. cars your city,” without a private intermediate 
agreement that kills the meaning of the word “delivered,” 
will find they have a lot of friends among the retailers. 

The sawmill men can quote a price that will take care of 

their freight bill tax, and the retailer would welcome such 
a way of doing business, because the retail selling price is 
based on a delivered price. 
_ The writer has been on both sides of this proposition and 
it appears to be a one-sided policy on the part of mill men 
to impose an unnecessary burden on the retailer. It will cer- 
tainly not. hurt anybody if the mill men quote a delivered 
price, and it will make the retailer feel that he is not being 
held up. Would like your opinion concerning this.—RoBHRT 
York, vice president and treasurer, York Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Memphis, Tenn. 





Will you kindly advise if any decisions have been made 
ther by court or persons in authority as regards who should 
Pay the tax on freight, as we have not followed this matter 


ei 


very closely? Ninety percent of our orders within the last 
sixty to ninety days have been on a basis of delivered prices 
and it would seem more fair to us from our point of view to 
split the tax, the shipper standing half and the receiver half. 
—Inquiry No. 80-A. 





I notice that you have had some articles regarding the 3 
percent freight tax. I have been interested in this discus- 
sion for the reason that we have had a number of inquiries 
ourselves. The article from Boston which you printed Nov. 
10, page 30, contained a clause to be used on quotations, 
orders and invoices. This clause is the one recommended by 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and is 
being generally used by its membership. I understand that 
some authorities have expressed the opinion that the buyer 
should pay the freight. 

Section 501 of the Revenue Tax Law provides that the 
freight tax is to be paid by the party ‘‘paying for the services 
or facilities rendered.” In rendering an opinion on this 
question we must keep in mind one important question— 
“Who pays for the services?’ 

Where lumber is sold delivered the seller assumes the 
freight. Freight is net cash and in considering this ques- 
tion there is no doubt in our minds—and our attorneys take 
the same view—but that the customer acts as agent for the 
shipper in paying the freight which the shipper assumes. 
Suppose the situation is reversed and the shipper pays the 
freight in advance, then who is to assume the tax? In this 
event, we are sure that you will say that the shipper should 
pay the freight tax. Custom, however, has provided that the 
buyer pay the freight on delivered sales and deduct the 
freight from the invoices. In this way the customer really 
acts as agent for the seller in paying the freight, and where 
the sales are made on a delivered basis we feel certain this 
freight tax will be considered as part of the cost of delivery 
and therefore chargeable to the party assuming the freight 
unless, of course, the contract provides for a different method 
of settlement.—INquiIry No. 80-B. 

[The question asked in inquiry 80-A is answered in in- 
quiry 80-B. Both of these letters are from eastern whole- 
salers and it will probably be of further interest to in- 
quirer No. 80-A to point out the following paragraph 
published in the Legal Opinions of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association for October: 

In reply to the inquiry as to who shouid pay the freight 
tax on orders where the tax clause was not used and where 
shipment is made, or freight paid after Nov. 1, it is our at- 
torney’s opinion that the party agreeing to assume the freight 
must pay the freight tax. On sales where the tax clause is a 
part of the contract the buyer is expected to pay the tax, but 
if lumber has been sold delivered without any arrangement 
with the buyer to pay the tax, then the tax must be assumed 
by the shipper. 

The York Lumber & Manufacturing Co. is well known 
as a lumber wholesaler and manufacturer of mill work. 
Mr. York takes the position that, as a matter of con- 
venience to the customer, the trade should come to the 
custom (or follow out its old custom) of making a deliv- 
ered price to the customer to include both the mill price 
and the cost of transportation, and he believes that under 
the new circumstances the 3 percent freight tax should 
be absorbed into this delivered price and should, of 
course, be considered in establishing that price. He 
makes his chief point upon the inconvenience to the 
salesman that would accrue in endeavoring to inform 
the customer as to what the actual total cost would be 
to him at his point. It might further be pointed out that 
this would be comparatively unimportant if the customer 
in question were receiving quotations, say, from four or 
five different southern pine salesmen all quoting on the 
same freight rate. If, however, it was a question between 
southern pine and some western woods at a very mate- 
rially different freight rate the amount of the freight 
tax would be an important item to consider in compar- 
ing these competitive quotations. 

There is another, minor point that is not entirely with- 
out interest in this connection. Under the present system 
it is to the interest of the shipper of lumber on a de- 
livered price to see that it has reached shipping dry con- 
dition before he sends it forward. Otherwise he is actu- 
ally money out of pocket because of the increased freight 
charges. There might be a greater tendency to care- 
lessness on this point on some items of stock and the 
buyer would be much more likely to enter complaint if, 
in addition to the dissatisfaction over the unseasoned 
condition of the shipment, were to be added an actual 
greater freight cost to be paid by him. 

Mr. York comes to the conclusion that the mill either 
should quote the price f.o.b. and let the retailer pay both 
freight and tax, or should quote a delivered price and it- 
self pay both the freight and the freight tax. It has 
been an almost universal custom in the trade in the past 
to quote prices delivered, and in all the leading woods 
price lists are issued tabulated for the complete usual 
range of freight rates. 

Considering the points Mr. York makes in his 
letter, the natural tendency for the future would appar- 
ently be to settle down to that established system. Just 
at the present time, however, other considerations are 
entering, growing out of transportation difficulties, and 
particularly the difficulty of securing cars in which to 
make shipment. On a delivered price the carrier is the 
agent of the shipper and the shipper’s duty does not 
cease until he has made the delivery. On a f.o.b. price, 
however, the carrier is the agent of the buyer, and altho 
the ordinary procedure, of course, would be for the ship- 
per to ask the railroad for cars when he has the ship- 
ment ready for movement, if the railroad fails to supply 
them, he can write to the buyer and say: ‘‘ Your order 
is ready to load. Have your railroad come around and 
get it.’’ At this time, therefore, some of the manufac- 
turers’ associations are recommending to their members 
that they quote only f.o.b. mill prices. 

Just at the present time, therefore, it appears to be 
a little uncertain as to what standard trade practice 
may be adoped for the future in this respect. It is 
quite probable, however, that one or the other of the 
two alternatives which Mr. York recommends will, in 
time, be adopted rather than one in which the freight is 
paid by one of the parties to the contract and the freight 
tax is paid by the other.—Epiror.] 


MARKET WANTED FOR INSULATOR BRACKETS 


Can you give names of buyers. of oak insulator brackets, 
and market price? We are manufacturing lumber from 
white, red and rock oak, and would like to make these from 
the slabs.—INnquiry No. 118. 


[The inquirer has been supplied with some addresses 
in this line, but the inquiry is also published in the hope 
that this source of supply for insulator brackets may be 
of service to some other of our readers. The inquiry 
comes from Pennsylvania.—EDITOoR. | 


WHERE DO YOU NEED HIM, UNCLE SAM? 


Having been treated so well by your Query and Comment 
department, I again take the liberty of asking you for in- 
formation. 

I was graduated this year from a forestry college and 
am wondering if there is an opening in any Government 
work which I might be able to work into. I do not mean 
the U. 8S. Forest Service, but rather something connected 
with ship building, inspection, purchasing department, or the 
like. 

I have noted in the columns of your magazine several 
different positions in regard to work on these aforementioned 
subjects, but they all seem to call for men of much experi- 
ence, in which class I do not as yet belong. If you can 
refer me to any work where I might be able to work as a mere 
forestry graduate I shall be very glad to hear from you. 
Due to a slight physical defect I am unable to get into 
actual army service, but if I can find a place where my edu- 
cation can be put into practice I shall feel that I am doing 
my best.—INQuIRY No. 94. 

[This inquiry comes from a young man in New York 
State who recently asked for information regarding the 
working up of material on a Connecticut wood lot and 
who, apparently, is well satisfied with the somewhat 
painstaking answer that this department made to this 
question. 

The above letter has an appealing quality. The writer 
somewhat depreciates his own qualifications. A young 
man who has gone thru a modern forestry course is, 
because of that fact, a valuable man even tho he may 
not have had any practical experience as yet in woods or 
mill work. He has gained knowledge that would be of 
service to the Government either in inspecting ship- 
building material or in the aircraft program. A number 
of forestry students have been prepared by a special 
course of instruction for the inspection of the lumber 
to be used in airships. This is submitted to our readers, 
and undoubtedly enough will be interested in this sub- 
ject to:make some suggestions that will enable our cor- 
respondent to get into that field of work where his 
services will be most useful to the national Government.— 
EpITor. | 


0. K. P. O. R. K. 
RHINELANDER, WIS. 
One of our enthusiastic employees in the discharge of his 
duties invoiced a carload of pigs from one of our camps and 
stamped the following notation on same: 

We guarantee that the stock shown on this invoice— 
was produced in accordance with the Federal Child 
Labor Act of September Ist, 1916. 

BROWN LAND & LUMBER CO. 
We are very sure that the carload of pigs in question was 
O.K.d by the Federal department that had such matters in 
charge. B. A. D. 


LOCAL PLANING MILLS ASKING FOR WAR 
ORDERS 


Will you please give us some advice as to what we can 
manufacture in our planing mill for the Government? We 
have watched your publication carefully for something in 
this line, but aside from the munition boxes we have not 
been able to find anything. 

We have a small mill working an average of six men, 
our machines are up to date, and we have quite a variety of 
woodworking machines, using electric power. The pros- 
pects for future business are very poor, as you are probably 
aware, and we think that there must be something in the 
woodworking line that we could be turning out for the 
Government. 

{f you are unable to give us any definite information 
on this we would very much appreciate the favor if you will 
give us the proper address of some Government official that 
we could write to concerning this work.—INquiRy No, 112-A. 





We have in the past received much help from various 
articles in your paper and now we would like to ask you 
for some more information. 

The retail lumber business in this town is beginning to 
slow up and it looks like it would be a “long, hard winter.” 
We have a first class mill and it has always been our boast 
that we could make anything that was made out of wood. 
We know that there are numerous war orders being let 
that we would be able to turn out and we would like to 
ask if you could give us the names and addresses of the 
boards that have these in charge. 

We have splendid shipping facilities here; we have the 
workmen and machinery (would add more if necessary), and 
then, besides, we would like to do our bit to help lick Kaiser 
Bi If you will be able to help us out in this matter we 
will sincerely appreciate it.—INQuIrRyY No. 112-B. 

[The two inquiries above were received at about the 
same time and both come from Indiana. There are, 
undoubtedly, a number of local planing mills in the 
country that are in much the same position. There has 
been quite a tendency, up to the present time, to give 
war orders of this sort to concerns of the very largest 
size on the theory that they have the best facilities for 
turning out the work, Why would it not be a good idea 
to split some of these orders up a little and pass them 
around a little more generally? 

Lumber, as such, is being purchased generally for war 
uses thru the Director of Lumber, War Industries Board, 
Council of National Defense Building, Washington, D. C. 
Robert H. Downman is occupying that position. A num- 
ber of different departments are, however, ordering for 
themselves various articles and supplies made of wood, 
such, for example, as the munitions boxes for the Equip- 
ment Division of the Ordnance Department of the United 
States army. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has not, at the 
present time, a completg list of all of the various articles 
of wood that are required for war supplies direct and 
indirect, but will publish information along this line 
from time to time as it develops.—EpirTor. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


With the exception of numerous complaints concern- 
ing fuel shortage, labor shortage and increasing trans- 
portation troubles, the general business situation is 
excellent. Substantial progress in war organization 
is being made, not the least satisfactory feature of 
which is that ordinary business is not seriously dis- 
rupted, except in a very few instances. The holiday 
trade is of large volume and the public buys eagerly 
of a great variety of commodities. It is noted, tho, 
that more and more care is shown in the purchase of 
clothing, food and other necessities, partly because of 
high prices and partly because of a spirit of conserva- 
tion and economy fostered by war activities. Business 
is conducted on a sound basis, as is shown by the busi- 
ness mortality statistics for November as compiled by 
Dun’s Review. The November defaults, 981, were the 
smallest in number, excepting the 963 failures of Sep- 
tember, this year, of any month back to September of 
1911. Moreover, last month’s liabilities of $13,635,605, 
while larger than those of October, September, May 
and April of this year, are less than in any November 
back to 1910. To discourage inflation the Federal Re- 
serve Board has approved an increase of about 14 per- 
cent for most of the Federal Reserve banks and this 
reflects very clearly the tendency of rates to firm up 
on money, tho excessive advances have not been made 
nor are any looked for. The Department of Agriculture 
has valued the 1917 farm crops at $21,000,000,000, or 
almost three times the value of normal years. The corn 
crop alone has an estimated value of $4,053,672,000. 
Frost damaged the late cotton crop to a considerable 
extent, tho appreciation in price more than makes up 
for the loss in price to the growers. Winter wheat shows 
up well, tho in many s-ctions it has needed rain. The 
rains and snow of this week, however, have done much 
to improve the condition of tne plants. 

As far as demand is ¢ neerned, sellers of southern 
pine have no cause for complaint, but when it comes to 
getting the cars in which to make shipments it is another 

matter. Cars are not to be had in 


SOUTHERN anything like adequate numbers. So 
YELLOW short is the supply, indeed, that Gov- 
PINE ernment lumber has, in cases, been 


held up awaiting cars. The situation 
has been aggravated this week by a blizzard, accom- 
panied by snow, which has swept over much of the con- 
suming and part of the producing territory of yellow 
pine. It is pointed out, however, that the moisture 
is badly needed by the winter wheat crop and so the 
outlook for next year is bettered wherever there has 
been snow or rain. Naturally the closing in of winter 
has had a certain effect upon the buying of retailers 
as well as a tendency further to restrict building. 
Many retail firms do uot wish to get in stock that will 
have to be unloaded during the holiday season, and 
while it will be an unusual order that is shipped so 
promptly the possibility of such a happening is taken 
into consideration in the placing of orders. Business 
offered, by both retailers and industrial concerns such 
as the railroads, is greater than the mills are in a posi- 
tion to accept. Consequently some business is turned 
down that is offered at a good price and for which im- 
mediate delivery is not asked. The production of ship 
timbers is still being speeded up and the output of 
lumber of this class assumes sizable proportions, even 
when compared with the total cut. The Government 
continues to buy lumber for almost innumerable pur- 
poses, and while there has been some slackening up 
in the volume of these orders during the last ten days 
the total fully makes up for the decrease in the call 
for lumber for ordinary building purposes. A group 
of 141 mills report that for the week ended Dec. 7 
orders were booked for 90,658,884 feet, shipments 
amounted to 73,028,832 feet, while production was 79,- 
282,052 feet. Normal production is estimated at 95,- 
150,000 feet. Prices are very firm and upon many items 
have been advanced during the week. 

* * * 


Added to the car and labor shortage hardwood manu- 
facturers are now confronted with the setting in of real 
winter, attended by snow in many sections. In some 
parts of the North, of course, snow is 
a welcome aid to logging operations, 
but in the larger part of the hard- 
wood producing country both logging and sawing oper- 
ations have been materially curtailed. Taking all 
things into consideration, the demand for hardwoods 
is very good and it promises to become still better de- 
spite the fact that usually dullness marks the holidays. 
The reason for the unseasonal activity is the steadily 
increasing demand from the Government and from 
factories working on Government orders. These fac- 
tories are speeding up right along and so consume more 
and more lumber. The demand for hardwoods suitable 
for box making and for cooperage stock is very brisk. 
Factories of this character are working at as near 
full capacity as labor and other similar factors will 
permit, but the demand for wooden containers of all 
sorts is steadily increasing. The only way to supply 
this demand seems to be by the erection of new fac- 
tories, or remodeling of woodworking plants the prod- 
uets of which are not in very great demand at present. 
Certain grades of the faney woods, ordinarily used 
almost exclusively in the manufacture of high priced 
furniture, are not in very brisk demand, but the quan- 
tities of such requirements are so small that the general 
trade is not affected. Ordinarily, at this season of the 
year, shipments are rather scanty, but this year it seems 
that producers are going to have small opportunity to 
round out some badly broken stocks. Prices are quite 


HARDWOODS 


firm, but on many items are fixed by the ability to 
deliver promptly. 
* * * 

The situation on the whole in the North Carolina 
pine territory has undergone little change during the 
week; cars are just as hard to get, embargoes flourish 

in great numbers and the supply of 


NORTH labor remains inadequate to main- 
CAROLINA tain operations at full capacity. De- 
PINE spite these difficulties the volume of 


business transacted is of considerable 
size and the transactions are on a basis favorable to 
producers in most instances. Prices, it is true, vary, 
but this is always the case in the North Carolina pine 
section and close observers say that the spread is not so 
great as usual. Naturally a great deal of this pine 
is going into the manufacture of boxes and packing 
cases of all kinds, and the prices realized are quite 
moderate when all factors of the situation are con- 
sidered. The Government demand for some items has 
decreased, but the buying from this source is far from 
a thing of the past. The market for dressed lumber is 
naturally not brisk, because of the embargoes and the 
car shortage, and until these conditions are bettered 
little change can be expected unless heavy Government 
buying develops. Prices are a trifle more uniform than 
they have been and have a tendency to stiffen. 


* * * 


The demand for white pine from now on will be largely 
for industrial purposes, real winter weather operating to 
curtail building activities pretty generally. This is the 

normal condition at this season and as 


WHITE stocks of lumber suitable for the in- 
PINE, dustrial trade are light the volume of 
CYPRESS sales can not be expected to pick up 


much for some time. Scattered buy- 
ing by retailers is being indulged in, however, for some 
stocks are so badly broken that they must be filled out at 
the earliest possible moment. Mills are not receiving 
enough ears to load out the stock that is available for 
shipment, but every car that is loaded is filled to capac- 
ity. Prices are firm. The demand for cypress continues 
to be of larger proportions than can be handled by the 
mills. Bad weather, labor shortage and other troubles 
keep the mills from rounding out mill stocks, with the 
result that many nice orders for cypress find difficulty in 
securing takers. In the North and East the demand is 
largely from industrial sources, but in the South and 
Southwest buying by retailers is active, tho, of course, 
the cold weather has slackened this up a bit. Consider- 
able cypress is going into the construction of wooden 
vessels for the Government and naturally this stock is 
cut from the choicest part of the log, thus reducing the 
volume of the better grades offered for sale thru the reg- 
ular channels. Prices show little change, tho the tendency 
is to ask more than was paid for some items last week. 

* * * 


The sale of spruce in the East is fully equal to the 
ability of the producers to deliver. Labor is scarce, em- 
bargoes and car shortage hamper operations, but the 

trade is far from being negligible for 
SPRUCE, all that. The number of large build- 
HEMLOCK ing operations undertaken to provide 
housing facilities for workmen at in- 
dustrial plants is steadily increasing and naturally the 
amount of spruce consumed in this way is considerable, 
and it promises to increase even before the winter is over. 
Few of the winter mills are in full operation yet and it 
it doubtful if the real winter cut will be well under way 
before the first of the year. In the West efforts are cen- 
tered on the production of airplane lumber and the 
spruce that is not suitable for this purpose is going into 
boxes and 1-inch boards for the retail trade of the inte- 
rior. The hemlock trade, altho not active, is in an excellent 
state. Embargoes, traffic congestion, higher prices for 
competing woods, are some of the reasons that make 
buyers turn to hemlock. The movement is not of large 
proportions yet and it is well that such is not the case, 
for stocks are small and not well assorted in most in- 
stances. The result is that sellers have an independent 
attitude and it is becoming harder and harder to get con- 
cessions. 

* * * 


The volume of orders booked by the manufacturers of 
the western pines has increased during the week despite 
the fact that the car supply is smaller than ever, to judge 

by the volume of shipments. In south- 
WESTERN ern Oregon and California the mills 
PINES have no difficulty in disposing of any 
stock that is offered for sale. The 
demand is especially keen for clear stock, but as most of 
this is being purchased by the Government the market is 
not being satisfied. Just about the same situation pre- 
vails in the Inland Empire. The most important activity 
of the week was the action of the members of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association in declaring the inaugu- 
ration of an 8-hour day with 10-hour pay, the plan to 
take effect the first of the year. The effect this action will 
have on prices, production and shipments can not be fore- 
told with any assurance of exactness, tho at present it 
seems that production will not be curtailed. Prices, how- 
ever, are certain to remain at present levels at least. Time 
alone will tell the wisdom of this action. Reports from a 
group of twenty-nine Inland Empire mills indicate that 
for the week ended Dee. 1 orders were booked for 19,500,- 
000 feet, shipments were 13,234,217 feet, while production 
was 18,133,769 feet. For the week shipments were below 
production 4,899,552 feet, or 27.01 percent, while orders 
were above production 1,306,231 feet, or 7.06 percent. 
Production was only slightly over 70 percent of normal 
and was slightly less than for the preceding week. The 
production will become smaller and smaller as December 
progresses, for many mills will cease cutting for the win- 
ter with the approach of the holidays. 


Both Government and civilian buying of fir have de- 
creased during the week, tho the volume of orders 
booked exceeds shipments. Reports indicate that in 

some places the supply of ears has 
DOUGLAS increased, but the bad weather that 
FIR has settled down on the Coast is cer- 
tain to nullify this improvement very 
shortly. Logs continue scarce and high in price, a con- 
dition that seems more than likely to prevail, as some 
of the camps have been forced to close for the winter 
by snow. A probable influence on production is the 
Government’s appeal for a curtailed shutdown of mills 
—three days instead of the customary two or three 
weeks for the holidays—as a patriotic measure. Wooi's 
labor is becoming a bit more plentiful, but coming s. 
late in the season it is difficult to utilize the men in 
any way that will show an immediate betterment of tlie 
log supply. Stocks are still well below normal, are gen- 
erally well covered by orders, especially for floorine, 
ceiling and drop siding. Boards, shiplap and 2-ine!, 
dimension are in medium supply. Many special cutting 
orders are offered, which, taken with the Governmen: 
orders, put the mills in an independent position. Por 
the week ended Dee. 1 a group of 135 mills produce: 
73,022,478 feet, which is 18,655,522 feet, or 20.35 p 
cent, less than the normal production of this grou). 
Orders were booked for 7,439,353 feet less than acti- 
ally was cut, while shipments were below actual pro- 
duction 14,775,640 feet, or 20.23 percent. Orders were 
above shipments, however, 7,336,287 feet, or 11.19 per- 
cent. Rail orders were above rail shipments 7,290,000, 
or 15.16 percent, leaving a balance of 11,820 cars at the 
mills awaiting shipment. Prices are quite firm. 


* * * 


The red cedar shingle market is in a spotty condi- 
tion. In some sections there was a decided drop, espe- 
cially in the price of clears, the result of fewer orders 

and an increased volume of ship- 
SHINGLES, ments. Delayed shipments due to 
LATH congestion at terminals and trans- 
fers are causing an increase in the 
number of transit cars appearing in some sections 
and these naturally have influenced the price situa- 
tion. The shingle market is always most difficult to 
forecast and the man who makes the fewest predic 
tions is generally the man who is right most frequently. 
Winter has just shut down, however, and when the 
effect of this is added to other influences the supply 
of cars-available for shingle shipments seems certain 
to decrease rather than increase. This should result 
in a firming up in the price situation even tho the 
demand for shingles from now until after inventory 
time is sure to be small. White cedar, cypress, eastern 
red cedar, pine and all of the other varieties of shingles 
are in such small supply that the demand is sufficient 
to prevent any marked accumulation and prices gen- 
erally hold firm. Lath meet with a fair demand and 
command good, firm prices. 


* * * 


The redwood manufacturers find the car situation the 
worst obstacle to conducting business. The demand 
for redwood for building purposes is not so strong as it 
will be in the spring, of course, but 
it is of fair proportions and could be 
inereased were it possible to obtain 
sufficient cars. A number of the large manufacturing 
concerns that make redwood tanks, pipe and similar 
products are finishing the contracts for the Government, 
or at least are getting to the point where more commer- 
cial business may be booked. While this does not 
mean the consumption of any more redwood, it does 
mean that more sizes and lengths may be used, thus 
broadening the market to a certain extent. Manufac- 
turers have just about all of the business that they 
care for, with the result that prices are firm. 


* * * 


REDWOOD 


The railroad situation can not be described as cn- 
couraging. Even before the bad weather set in tiie 
railroads were steadily getting more and more behind 

in orders for empty cars. On Nov. |, 
RAILROAD for example, 140,012 orders for cars 
SITUATION remained unfilled, and this numicr 
has probably been largely inereased, 
tho no official figures are at hand. The situation |iis 
been further complicated by the heavy snow storms 
and the general bad weather of the week, which proin- 
ises to be but the beginning. The situation might be 
tolerated in peace time, but it can not be allowed in 
war time and some very definite action by the Gov- 
ernment may be expected soon unless the railroads ire 
able to make good their assertion that it can be i- 
proved without Government operation. One of t'ic 
greatest needs of the railroads is more freight ¢a”s, 
and while the same result as the building of more 
cars can be produced by heavier loading—up to a cr 
tain extent—the absolute need of more cars seems 
certain to lead to heavier car building. Unquestionally 
this would tend to the purchase of much car mater:al 
and to that extent the lumber industry would be in- 
mediately benefited. The situation is not without hope 
for the retailer, however. Experience has shown that 
when the mills are busy shipping out Government orders 
ears not only are forthcoming for this purpose but 
also a few extra cars come along that may be used *.T 
civilian orders. This condition was recently reflected 
on the Pacific coast, where the car shortage was eased 
up to a certain extent following heavy shipments of 
lumber to the Government. In order to take care 0! 
Government needs promptly the carriers frequently 
accumulate empties and when the accumulation begins 
to show, or when the immediate needs of the Govern- 
ment for cars become known, any excess is naturally 
turned over to shippers for civilian traffic. 
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Momentous problems are yet to be worked out in con- 
nection with the mobilizing of our industries for war 
purposes. The question of financing our industries, and 
more especially our transportation lines, during the war 
period at a time when the Government itself is practically 
monopolizing the investment market, is one of great 
moment and calls for the ability and skill of our most 
experienced business men. It is essential that not only 
our industries and transportation systems be operated 
at. full capacity in handling the essentials but that the 
capacity be increased in order that the facilities may be 
adequate to the future needs of the Government. Delay 
is not only expensive but hazardous, One difficulty in the 
present situation is that the American people have not 
yet awakened fully to the fact that the chief object of 
ull of our activities at the present time is the support of 
tle Government to the end that we may win the war. 

Questions of individual profit and of personal advan- 
tage are incidental to this, It is essential that there be 
an adequate return to the individual engaged in enter- 
prise to the end that he may transfer a part of his in- 
come in the shape of a loan to the Government in this 
national crisis. On the other hand, the Government is 
monopolizing the investment market and in absorbing. 
the greater part of the savings of the country puts upon 
itself an additional burden because it must devise some 
means for financing our industries, which are now de- 
prived of their ordinary sources of fresh capital by being 
compelled to compete with the Government for funds. 

There is nothing else that broadens the business mind 
as does experience. In mobilizing the American indus- 
trial resources for war purposes the administration has 
learned a good many things concerning which it had only 
a bare intimation prior to the war. One thing that is 
being impressed on Washington is the absolute neces- 
sity of exercising a generous disposition toward those who 
supply the capital for industry. Capital is exceedingly 
sensitive, and the smaller the capitalist the more appre- 
hensive is his mind. The best evidence of this is the atti- 
tude of the owner of a small savings bank account, and 
after all the financial powers that supply our industries 
with eapital are merely representatives of numerous 
owners of savings accounts. 

The railroad situation is a difficult one to handle. The 
plight of the railroads prior to the outbreak of the 
Kuropean war was such as to command the serious thought 
of the financial world. For many years operating ex- 
penses have béen steadily increasing faster than the 
gross revenue has increased, and it was apparent that 
if this same percentage were continued for any consid- 
erable period bankruptcy was inevitable. In order to 
stem the tide railroads were compelled to apply the prun- 
ing knife in the most drastic way and to endeavor to 
develop greater efficiency. In this they were fairly 
successful, but not to the extent that would carry them 
out of the woods. 

Then came the outbreak of the European war, a period 
of uncertainty, followed with an influx of foreign busi- 
ness, causing a general revival of industry in this coun- 


try in 1915, Thé results were a tremendous increase in 
railway traffic and a correspondingly large increase in 
gross revenue, but this only furnished another incentive 
to labor to demand an increase in wages. As a conse- 
quence the benefit to the railroad accruing from this in- 
creased traffic was more than wiped out. With a very 
large mileage in the hands of receivers, with the credit 
of the railroads impaired, and the investment market 
monopolized to a very large extent by the Government, 
and with deliveries of steel and other materials needed 
in providing additional equipment difficult to obtain, the 
problems confronting the railroads are exceedingly great. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, after struggling 
with the question of increased rates and of railroad relief, 
finally reached a point where it felt called upon to un- 
load the whole problem on Congress. It did so by sug- 
gesting two methods of procedure, one the codrdination 
of the transportation systems of the country during the 
war by Government control; the other, thru Government 
loans to the railroads and by abrogating the Sherman 
Antitrust and the Anti-Pooling laws. Both suggestions 
contained matters of vital interest to business and the 
nation. Neither of these plans necessarily involves Gov- 
ernment ownership. It is doubtful if the Government 
would seriously undertake to absorb and change the 
ownership of the railroads during the present national 
crisis, for it would seem that the nation has enough 
momentous problems on its hands without attempting the 
experiment of Government ownership of our transporta- 
tions just now. 

It is possible to codrdinate the transportation systems 
without Government ownership, but under Government 
control, This is being accomplished with our industrial 
activities and is fairly successful. Great Britain has 
accomplished this with fairly satisfactory results, but of 
course Great Britain had the advantage of years of study 
and preparation. Few people realize that in 1871 the 
British Government received power from Parliament to 
acquire any or all of the railroads in the United Kingdom 
in time of war. Under that act a committee of railroad 
managers was created to deal with such a situation. This 
committee later came to be known as the Railway Execu- 
tive Committee. It was a central authority to give in- 
structions and codrdinate activities. Working in co- 
operation with it was the Engineer and Railway Staff 
Board, a voluntary organization to develop schemes, meth- 
ods and personnel for war railway service. 

Thus it will be seen that Great Britain, so far as the 
mobilization of her transportation systems is concerned, 
was prepared for the emergencies that sprang up at the 
outbreak of the war. The terms under which the English 
railways were taken over for the war period included a 
Government guaranty of a net revenue of the railroads 
equal to that of 1913, except in instances where the 
net receipts for the first half of 1914 were less than in 
the first half of 1913, in which case the sum payable was 
to be reduced in the same proportion. The entire Govern- 
ment traffic—men and freight—was to be carried with- 
out any direct charge or any accounting. This simplified 
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matters and the scheme was considered satisfactory by 
both Government and railroads. The interest of the 
share holders in the railroads was assured, and the 
managements of the railroads were able to devote them- 
selves to economical and efficient distribution, quite apart 
from the usual financial problems. 

It was found subsequently that no allowance was 
made to cover the increased interest paid, due to the ex- 
penditures after the war began. The British Govern- 
ment acted fairly on this point and made arrangements 
by which the Government should pay interest at 4 percent 
on all new capital the railways invested after Aug. 4, 
1914, and in new lines, branches, terminals and other 
facilities put into use after Jan. 1, 1913. The Govern- 
ment also arranged a plan by which a bonus was paid 
to the wage-earners in order to keep labor at work on 
the transportation system. While no statement has been 
issued showing the final balance sheet of the railways 
under British Government administration, it is estimated 
that the total additional expenditures on account of the 
war amounted to $115,000,000, and the whole increase 
in expenditure involved in the agreement is being borne 
by the British Government. 

It is imperative, not only to the United States Govern- 
ment but to business, that the transportation facilities 
of this country be adequate to move the freight and 
passengers, traffic that is essential. The railroad war 
board has accomplished wonders. During the second 
quarter of this year each locomotive and freight car 
in the United States, on an average, handled about 15% 
percent more freight than in the corresponding period of 
1916. This increase in efficiency under the centralized 
control of the railroad war board is equivalent to add- 
ing about 5,000 locomotives and 361,000 freight cars to 
the equipment existing in 1916. The railroads have 
moved about 1,200,000 troops and numerous quantities 
of supplies. During the winter, however, they must han- 
dle a daily average of 2,500 carloads of supplies for the 
use of the soldiers, This amounts to 75,000 carloads a 
month, or 900,000 cars a year. 

The increased operating efficiency indicates that the 
railroads are rising to the needs of the situation, and if 
the transportation facilities prove inadequate it is be- 
cause of the magnitude of the task. The operation of 
the railroads as a national system under a chief traffic 
director is not improbable, nor is it improbable that the 
Government will devise some means of providing credit 
for the railroads to assure additional equipment and 
facilities, because as this war proceeds the burden of 
transporting troops and supplies, especially in the east- 
ern territory, will increase. It is estimated that with 
the increased prices, it will require a billion dollars of 
fresh capital to supply the railroads with the necessary 
additional equipment and facilities. If the Government 
can provide that on a 4 or 4%4 percent basis, it certainly 
will be a better business proposition than to compel the 
railroads to compete with the Treasury in the capital 
markets, if that were possible, and pay a higher rate of 
interest, thus adding to the railroad burden. 
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An investigation of building prospects and present building 
activities in Chicago reveals that one class of contractors 
and architects are of the belief that there will be consider- 
able building during 1918. ‘The two factors that are prob- 
ably retarding construction more than anything else are the 
shortage of labor and the difficulty experienced in getting 
practically all kinds of building material. While there will 
be some office building in Chicago during the coming year, 
present indications point to comparatively little of this class 
of construction. Speculative building, so far as can be told 
at this time, will be practically nil during the year, but 
factory and warehouse building will be of good sized propor- 
tions. Just how active building of this character becomes 
will depend pretty much upon the supplies of labor and mate- 
rials tho, as one architect put it, “factory and warehouse con- 
struction for war purposes will be very brisk during 1918. 
The buildings simply have got to be erected and the work 
will be done.” 

Opinion seems to be divided as to the kind of material to 
he used, A member of one of the largest industrial archi- 
tectural firms in Chicago said that while it has under way a 
umber of plans, present building activities are small. In 
the buildings being planned about 50 percent will be of mill 
construction. The greatest difficulty is experienced in secur- 
ing timbers, even where comparatively short lengths are 
atisfactory. A member of the firm said that unless more 
timbers are available for this class of work, the architects 
will have to turn more and more to other materials during 
the year, Another architect who, not so very long ago, was 
4 warm advocate of mill construction now has ten buildings 
‘nder construction in various parts of the country, all of 
which are being built of concrete. This architect claims that 
limber is too high in price, as well as too difficult to obtain. 
I imber, he said, would have to come down 25 percent in price 
before architects could be interested in building with this 
‘material, It may be remarked in passing that this particular 
‘rehitect said he just had paid $65 a thousand for some com- 
hion yellow pine timbers for use in a small remodeling job. A 
'arge industrial plant, divided into six units, which he erected 
‘Ast fall had five units built of concrete and one of wood. So 
much time was consumed in getting the timbers that the five 
conerete units were built and almost ready for occupancy be- 
fore my timbers for the mill construction section could be 
secured, 

_ The difficulty of obtaining and keeping labor was empha- 
sized by more than one architect. One construction engineer 
told of the experience of his company on a comparatively 
small job now in progress in southern Illinois. On this job 
i t Was desired to keep a gang of twenty-five common laborers 
soing, During three weeks the company had to ship out of 
Chicago 175 men to keep the gang up to full strength. The 
men simply accept transportation and a meal or so after they 
Set to the job and then drift on farther south. 


Despite the fact that building activities may not be said to 


. ae at present, there is quite a bit of mill construction 
solIng on or about to be undertaken. Architect Paul Ger- 


be 


hardt, who has offices on the tower floor of the Schiller 
Building, is now taking bids for a 6-story and basement mill 
construction warehouse to be erected on Grand Avenue at the 
Seneca Street crossing. The floors will be of the laminated 
type, and will be capable of carrying a load of 250 pounds 
a square foot. The entire building will be well sprinklered 
and so designed that two tenants may be accom- 
modated. Only first class timbers will be employed in its con- 
struction, and Mr. Gerhardt expresses the belief that he can 
secure them without difficulty. 

A one-story mill construction building is to be built for 
xeorge T. Nichols & Bro. on South Canal Street. The Nichols 
company handles and manufactures railroad machinery, and 
while business is rather quiet just now, the company expects 
a great rush of work in the summer and wants to be pre- 
pared for it. The contract for the erection of the building 
has not been let as yet, but it will cover considerable terri- 
tory, as something over 35,000 square feet will be under 
cover. The main building will be used as a factory, but a 
detached office building will also be built. The longest timber 
needed in the construction will be 16 feet long. 

The Pullman Couch Co. has just acquired a good sized 
tract of land on South Ashland Avenue and expects to erect 
a 5-story mill construction building to cost between $300,000 
and $500,000. This company completed a 5-story mill con- 
struction building about five years ago, and is so well satis- 
fied with the type that it will build another. 

Rosenwald & Weil expect to build one of the most modern 
and best equipped clothing factories in the world in Chicago 
and recently purchased 166,000 square feet of land upon 
which to erect it. The building will be only one story in 
height, and will represent an investment of about $500,000. 
The roof of this building will be the saw-tooth skylight type 
that has given such good satisfaction in textile and cotton 
mills in the East, where wood has been employed as the 
building material. 


The one bright spot in the field of residence construction 
work is the increasing activity in the direction of providing 
dwellings for workmen in industrial communities. This is 
particularly noticeable in sections where there are numerous 
plants engaged on Government work. 

A large amount of housing construction is under way in 
the Philadelphia district, notably at Media, Pa., where the 
Westinghouse Electric Co. has a new plant. One of the 
projects on foot there is the building of 400 houses, fifty of 
which are to be started at once and rushed to completion as 
fast as building materials and labor can be secured. This 
community is to be known, as Model City, and will be pat- 
terned somewhat after Garden City, L. I. The Worth Steel 
Co. also is building 200 houses, about fifty of which are either 
completed or well along at this time. 

At Fort Madison, Iowa, the Perfection Tire & Rubber Co. 
is building one hundred or more homes, in units of ten, for 
housing its workmen. The first unit of ten is nearing com- 
pletion and the second is under way. These houses will be 
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sold to employees on the monthly payment plan. A tract 
of 283 acres adjacent to the plant has been laid out and will 
be beautified under the direction of a famous architect and 
landscape gardener. It is said that even tho the housing 
project of this company may expand far beyond the original 
100 houses no two of them will be alike. The houses will 
be modern, even to the point of built-in electric ranges. The 
elements of beauty and attractiveness underlie the whole plan 
and it is said that this will be one of the finest and most 
modern communities of workmen’s homes in the country. 

It is significant that the incoming Tammany administra- 
tion of New York is indulging in talk about building model 
tenements. While the particular project under consideration 
may not come to fruition, the proposal is a straw showing the 
drift of sentiment toward better housing conditions, as no 
political organization is more sensitive to public opinion, 
where it affords any opportunity to make votes, than are the 
“braves” of Tammany Hall. 

The imperative need of housing for workmen in congested 
industrial centers producing war materials will doubtless 
reach the ears of Congress during the present session, ani 
some action is practically certain to be taken. The matter 
has already engaged the serious attention of the Council of 
National Defense and of the President. 

The recent terrible disaster at Halifax brings to mind the 
fact that that city some time ago took action to provide better 
housing for its people. During the present year, the legisla- 
ture of Nova Scotia passed an act by which the city of Hali- 
fax was authorized to guarantee the securities of a company 
incorporated to buy land and build homes to be let at mod- 
erate rentals. It was specified that the securities must not 
represent more than 85 percent of the value of the land and 
houses, and the company must not earn more than 6 per- 
cent upon its capital. The city of St. John, N. B., also was 
empowered by the legislature of that province to borrow 
$50,000 for building workmen’s homes, to be rented or sold 
as the city council might decide. 

One of the cities most active along the lines of residence 
construction during the year now closing is Omaha, Neb. 
Local authorities estimate that residence construction during - 
the last twelve months totaled about $1,000,000. It will be 
remembered that a few years ago hundreds of dwellings thru- 
out the city were demolished by a tornado. Part of the 
last year’s building may represent the final replacing of 
structures of a more or less temporary character erected 
immediately after the disaster. 

Building permits to the valuation of $1,861,975 were issued 
in Spokane, Wash., up to Dec. 1, as compared with $1,533,217 
for the corresponding eleven months of 1916, 

Buffalo building permits showed increased cost during the 
last week, the total amounting to $328,100. Fifty-eight per- 
mits were issued, with thirty-eight frame dwellings. As soon 
as the weather permits it is expected that a revival of house 
building will take place, especially in the Black Rock section 
of the city in the neighborhood of the large industrial plants 
which are giving employment to thousands of persons, many 
of whom find it difficult to secure homes in the locality. 
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GOVERNMENT PROBES WEST COAST LUMBER STRIKE 


Takes Testimony in Recent 8-Hour Day Trouble— 
Lumbermen Want National Legislation 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dee. 8.—The Federal Mediation Com- 
mission, at the head of which is W. B. Wilson, secretary 
of labor, has been in Seattle all this week, gathering 
testimony regarding the strike for an 8-hour day last 
July in the sawmills and logging camps of western 
Washington. The commission will probably remain sev- 
eral days longer, as it is still hearing testimony. It 
arrived Nov. 30, when Secretary Wilson addressed the 
meeting of millmen and loggers in conference with Colonel 
Disque, of the United States Signal Corps, regarding 
speeding up the spruce and fir production for airplane 
purposes. 

The first of the week the commission listened to the 
testimony of labor leaders and one day was given to 
hearing statements from President Henry Suzzalo of the 
University of Washington, who is also president of the 
State Council of Defense, which devoted a week last 
summer to hearing testimony on both sides of the contro- 
versy without being able to accomplish anything. State- 
ments were also made to the commission by Dr. Carleton 
Parker, of the economics department of the University 
of Washington, who last summer represented the Govern- 
ment in making an investigation of the lumber strike. 
Others who had something to do with efforts to bring 
about a settlement of the strike also appeared before 
the commission, and for the last three days the time has 
been devoted to hearing lumbermen. 

Their position is being placed before the commission 
by a committee of the Lumbermen’s Protective League, 
including E. 8. Grammar, Seattle; Alex Poulsen, Hoquiam, 
Waslh.; J. J. Donovan, Bellingham, Wash.; A. C. Dixon, 
Eugene, Ore., and Attorney Dallas Halverstadt, counsel 
for the Lumbermen’s Protective League. 

The lumbermen and loggers are standing firm in the 
position that they would welcome an 8-hour day if it 
could be made national in the lumber industry, but that 
they can not compete with other sections where camps 
are run eleven and even twelve hours and much lower 
wages are paid than prevail on the Pacific coast, in face 
of the additional handicap of the freight rate to con- 
suming territory, which is 
about double that of their 


Coast, will hereafter be directed from Seattle, the com- 
pany having taken offices in the Smith Building. In addi- 
tion to- building twenty vessels each at Tacoma, Portland 
and British Columbia, the company has plants in Cali- 
fornia and on the Atlantic coast. 





SOFT PINE BUREAU HAS ATTRACTIVE STATIONERY 


LitTLE Rock, Ark., Dee. 11.—The Arkansas Soft Pine 
Bureau has received a first consignment of letterheads 
and envelopes upon which a new and most attractive 
design has been lithographed in colors. At the top of 
the letterhead appear a sawmill plant and mill yard 
typical of the Arkansas soft pine country and _ litho- 
graphed in natural colors. Below this and at each side 
of the name ‘‘Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau’’ appear 
illustrations of the trade mark that members of the 
bureau put upon all their lumber. Down the left hand 
side of the page appear the names of the firms com- 
posing the bureau, while clear across the lower third 
of the sheet a very delicate and soft grey toned forest 
scene is shown. The envelopes also show a forest scene 
in Arkansas, an oval white space leaving room for the 
address. This stationery is very attractive, the coloring 
is soft and well blended and somehow the soft cleanness 
of Arkansas soft pine is more than suggested—it is 
visualized. It was designed according to the ideas of 
R. H. Brooks, manager of the bureau, who also designs 
and prepares the attractive advertising copy that appears 
in trade papers, magazines and farm publications. 





HUGE PULPWOOD PILE SLIPS AND KILLS TWO 


Boston, Mass., Dee. 12.—A tremendous pile of pulp- 
wood in the St. Croix paper mill yard at Woodland, Me., 
recently swept down in an avalanche, causing the death 
of two workers, Joseph Neddin and George Mosley. 
Besides the men that were killed, five others who were 
standing near were crushed and injured by the slipping 
wood bolts. An investigation into the causes of the ac- 
cident is being made by the authorities. 

The accident is almost unique in this section. Pulpwood 
piles have slipped before but never has the reported 
damage to human life been so great. The pile of wood, 
as shown in the photo, was gigantic. It almost topped 





competitors. It is not likely 
that the commission will 
make public its conclusion 
until some time after it has 
returned to Washington. 
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ORGANIZE TO CO-OPERATE 
WITH GOVERNMENT 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dee. 11. 
—An informal meeting, at- 
tended by about thirty prom- 
inent hardwood manufactur- 
ers, representing as many 
firms, was held at the Tennes- 
see Club at noon today for 
the purpose of perfecting an 
organization with a view to 
cooperating with the South- 
ern Hardwood Emergency 
Bureau at Washington in 
seeing that the needs of the 
Government in the way of 
southern hardwoods are supplied. James E. Stark, of 
James E. Stark & Co., acted as chairman and the fol- 
lowing committee was appointed to codperate with the 
bureau: John W. McClure, Bellgrade Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, chairman; 8. M. Nickey, Green River Lumber Co.; 
Rudolph Sondheimer, E. Sondheimer Co.; James E. 
Stark, James E. Stark & Co., and B. F. Dulweber, 
Kraetzer Cured Gum Co. 

Meetings of the lumbermen will be held every: Tuesday, 
at which luncheon will be served and at which there will 
be discussion of the most practical methods of helping the 
bureau in its efforts in behalf of the Government. No 
other subject than Government needs will be discussed. 

Altho the committee is composed wholly of Memphis 
lumbermen, lumber manufacturers in the entire Memphis 
hardwood territory will take part in the weekly meetings 
and will codperate with the local lumbermen in this 
patriotic work. 


NEW IMPETUS GIVEN TO SHIP BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 8.—With the closing of con- 
tracts this week by the Anderson Shipbuilding Co., the 
McAteer Shipbuilding Co. and the Martinolich Ship- 
building Co., with Norwegian interests, and the McAteer 
Shipbuilding Co. with French interests, each contract 
covering two wooden vessels, a new impetus was given 
the building of wooden ships in Seattle. There are at 
this time in Seattle no less than forty-two ways for the 
construction of this type of ocean-going ships, against 
five at this time last year. At present Oregon and 
Washington combined, which form the Seattle district of 
the United States Emergency Shipbuilding Board, are 
building 26 percent of the ships under construction in 
this country. 

The new Erickson Engineering Co.’s $500,000 steel 
plant is well, under way, permits having been issued 
yesterday for the construction of the machine shop at a 
cost of $65,000, and office and drafting room, $12,000. 
This plant has contracts with the Federal Shipping Board 
for a fleet of steel vessels. C. J. Erickson, president of 
the company, is a building contractor and lumberman. 
The new plant will employ 2,500 men. 

The Pacific coast activities of the Foundation Co., 
which is the largest wooden ship building concern on the 














GIANT PULPWOOD PILE WHICH SLIPPED AND KILLED TWO MEN 


a tall chimney which can be seen just over the summit 
of the heap. The pile at the base is hundreds of feet 
in cireumference. 


GOVERNMENT REQUIREMENTS RECEIVE ATTENTION - 


SEATTLE, WaASH., Dec. 8.—Every manufacturer in the 
Pacific Northwest is doing his utmost to increase the 
quantity of material being turned out for Government 
requirements. An earnest appeal to the mills thruout the 
Northwest not to close down longer than three days at 
Christmas time has been made by Col. Brice P. Disque, 
U.S. A., in charge of production of spruce and fir mate- 
rial for airplanes, who issued the following bulletin this 
week to loggers, employers and employees: 

The Government is not getting 50 percent of the airplane 
stock required. It is understood that climatic conditions 
will naturally curtail production during December and Janu- 
ary. Knowing the situation here and having in mind the 
critical condition of our program for 1918 in so far as it 
relates to aircraft, I feel justified in asking all logging 
camps to continue operations thru the holiday period, closing 
down only on Dec. 24, 25 and 26, for there are 20,000 log- 
gers at work in Washington and Oregon, and every day is 
vital to our mutual national welfare at this time. 

We must not lose one hour unnecessarily if our slogan 
“If spruce will win, the kaiser’s licked” is a true one. 

All the loggers of Grays Harbor have agreed to comply 
with this request. The mills on the harbor are expected 
to close down only during Christmas and New Year days. 
In previous years the closedown during the holiday season 
has been from two to three weeks. 

Capt. William E. Farr, United States signal corps, avia- 
tion branch, who is stationed at Tacoma as head of the 
campaign to enlist the loyal lumber workers of the cen- 
tral Puget Sound district into the Loyal Legion of Log- 
gers & Lumbermen, the organization sponsored by the 
War Department which has as its purpose the expediting 
of production of fir and spruce lumber required by the 
Government for its airplane and ship construction pro- 
grams, says that in the Tacoma mills he has visited he 
has found 98 percent of the employees willing and ready 
to help the Government in every way possible. He ex- 
presses himself as well pleased with the spirit among the 
men, and with the hearty codperation they are lending 
him in his work of organization. 





PLAN CONTEST STIMULATES WOOD'S USE 


Association and College Conduct Novel Scheme— 
A Woman Wins First Prize 





OsHkKOsSH, Wis., Dee. 12.—What is regarded as an 
unprecedented stimulus in creating a demand for wood 
not only for farm building purposes but a demand for 
Wisconsin-grown woods, is the farm home contest con 
ducted during the last few months by the college of 
agriculture of the University of Wisconsin in conjunction 
with the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of this city. A total of seventy-two building 
plans was submitted and ten prize winners have bern 
selected by the judges. Strange as it may seem, a 
woman, May L. Cowles, of Madison, Wis., is the wini 
of the first prize, and several women are included 
the winning list, the others, whose work ranks in ¢{! 
order named, being as follows: Helen H. Bennet} 
Interlaken, N. Y.; Florence L. Kennard, Madison; Vera 
Lubno, Trevor; F. J. Dorward, Berlin; Mrs. Phoebe \y. 
Sawtelle, Madison; Russell Williamson, Spring Greei; 
Mrs. F. F. Bowman, Madison; John Ostrander, Albaiiy, 
and R. B. Chatfield, Weyerhauser. <A large part 
the women winning the prizes for the amateur farin 
architects were women of the college of agriculture at 
the State university. 

Cash prizes for excellent work were offered by tlie 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associ 
tion, which, in announcing the contest conducted by tiie 
college of agriculture, specified that the possibilities of 
beauty would count but not so much as the utility of 
the finished product as indicated by the plans. There 
fore details of saving steps for the housewife and making 
the home attractive and cozy without increasing unrea- 
sonably the cost of building were elements especially 
considered by the judges. There were no entrance tcvs 
or strings attached to eligibility to the contest excc)t 
that those competing had to be men or women who were 
living or had lived on farms. 

The plans of May L. Cowles, the winner of the contest, 
will form the basis of an experimental farm home to be 
constructed by the college of agriculture with material 
supplied by the lumber manufacturers’ association of 
Wisconsin and other manufacturers of building materi:ls 
and household equipment. It is believed that hundreds 
of homes like this model will be constructed on Wis- 
consin farms during the next year or two and of course 
Wisconsin woods and products will be largely utilized 
in the work. The experimental farm home, to be put 
up on the campus of the college of agriculture, will be 
a permanent structure to be used as a special place of 
study in household management for the farm and city 
and in home planning. It will ever remain as an exhibit 
of the possibilities of Wisconsin-grown woods and other 
products. 


CLASS IN BLUE PRINT READING STARTED 


OsHKOSH, Wis., Dee. 12.—A class in the reading of 
blue prints used in the building of ships has been intro- 
duced in the night schools of Superior, Wis., for the 
benefit of the hundreds of men employed in the newly 
expanded ship building yards of that city, where numer- 
ous wooden ships are to be built for the Government 
emergency war service. This instruction is given at 
the request of the Federal Shipping Board to improve 
the efficiency of workers. This class is being organized 
by F. H. Irons, director of the shops, and sessions are 
being held in the high school. John McKellar, foreman 
of the Globe Ship Yards, and William H. Williams, 
chief draftsman of the yards, have charge of the classes. 
The construction of the ships from the laying of the 
keel until their completion is included in the work and 
later it is planned to introduce an advanced course in 
marine architecture. 








NEGRO LOGGERS HELP Y. M. C. A. 


WIGGINS, Miss., Dec. 11.—Many stories of sacrifice are 
coming to light in the reports of county and district 
directors of the Y. M. C. A. war work campaign in Mis- 
sissippi. Standing out among them, however, is the 
case of the negro loggers employed by the Finkhine 
Lumber Co., of this city. W. E. Guild, manager of tie 
Finkbine Lumber Co., directed the campaign in Stone 
County, and despite the fact that the county is only two 
years old and rather sparsely settled, $2,247.57 was ob 
tained. Negroes in one of the company’s logging cam) 
(about forty) contributed $170.50, or about $4.50 a mon, 
which is higher than the per capita contribution of the 
State. In this connection, it should be remembered that 
Mississippi gave $225,000, or $125,000 more than t! 
State’s allotment. Another significant fact was that none 
of the negroes are skilled loggers, and so their daily wag°s 
are small. The money contributed by each man meant. 
real sacrifice to him and it shows the spirit of even tie 
negroes in the South in backing up the Government a0\' 
our Allies in the war. 





FIRE DESTROYS THREE LOUISVILLE MILLS 


LouisviLtr, Ky., Dec. 10.—The sawmill, planing mil 
and veneer plant on Beech Street, near Woodland, owned 
by the Louisville Planing Mill Co. and leased to the Park- 
land Sawmill Co. and the Parkland Veneer Mills, were 
destroyed by fire this morning. A workman with a blow 
torch, thawing out a frozen water pipe, set fire to a pic 
of shavings and the place was shortly ablaze. Buckcis 
of water were of no avail. Deep snow and rough going 
delayed the fire fighting apparatus somewhat, while the 
temperature was 4 degrees below zero. ‘The _ boiler 
plant and engine were saved but the sawmill and veneer 
mill equipment were destroyed with a loss estimated at 
from $60,000 to $75,000, about 70 percent of which was 
covered by insurance. 
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HALIFAX DISASTER NECESSITATES MUCH BUILDING 


Wi!! Call for Great Quantities of Lumber for Rebuild- 
ing—Some Temporary Expedients 


ioston, Mass., Dee. 12.—The terrible catastrophe that 
visited Halifax last week when an ammunition ship was 
rammed by a Belgian relief steamer and caused the deto- 
nation of thousands of tons of the high explosives, ruining 
the major part of the city, will probably call for all 
the lumber supply from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
this winter, if it does not reach the bigger part of the 
ea:tern Canadian supply, according to the belief of many 
local lumber dealers. 

Practically every house in the city for a space of nearly 
three square miles has been razed or seriously damaged. 
This means that all these or a large part of them must be 
rebuilt this winter and in the next spring and summer, 
for the business district is the most intimately affected 
an that must go on. 

Halifax is the most important city in Nova Scotia and 
is at present a very necessary naval and military strategic 
point. The American military and naval authorities as 
well as the British authorities have been using it as a 
base. The lost buildings must be rebuilt immediately. 

it is estimated that the property damage in Halifax will 
vo well into the millions of dollars. Already Boston has 
dispatehed trains and steamer loads of building mate- 
rials, engineers, and laborers. The new buildings and the 
old buildings can not be permanently repaired and built 
this winter. There must be a large number of shacks and 
temporary buildings erected for the winter. This con- 
struetion will readily take care of all the available spruce 
cut and in the vicinity. 

The New York relief committee, readily foreseeing the 
conditions bound to occur in this line, has already started 
to the stricken city a large amount of portable houses 
ready for immediate erection. These can not begin to 
supply the need, however, and the demand for building 
materials will be exceptional even for a destroyed city. 





NAVY DEPARTMENT SEEKS MECHANICS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 10.—The Navy Department is 
looking for 8,000 mechanics between the ages of 21 and 
35 years for the ground personnel of the navy’s flying 
corps, Which is now being organized. Secretary Daniels 
has authorized naval recruiting officers thruout the country 
to make a drive for these men. 

An announcement authorized by Mr. Daniels states that 
there is immediate need for these mechanics, who will 
have the rating of machinists’ mates, carpenters’ mates, 
quartermasters, coppersmiths and blacksmiths. The 
mechanicians will not be enlisted for pilot’s duties, but 
will receive special training in the building, handling and 
repairing of naval aircraft. ; 

As an encouragement to possible recruits it may be said 
that flying eraft are playing an increasingly important 
part in the eampaign of the American and allied navies 
against German submarines. This means that many of 
the men who come forward in the near future will have 
an opportunity to cross the Atlantic and do their bit on 
the other side at the several bases of naval operations. 
This will enable them to see something of the big war 
and the people of the allied nations now at war. 





LOGGING CAMP EMPLOYERS ARE LIABLE 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Dee. 12.—That employers may be liable 
for compensation to employees, even when the accident 
or disability is due to natural causes such as lightning, 
torms, sunstroke, freezing, earthquakes, floods or the 
like is the force of an unusual decision recently made 

the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. The question 
will be determined upon the extent to which the em- 
‘loyment contributes to the hazard. The applicant was 
laborer in a logging camp. On Feb. 9, 1917, he went 
work dressed as usual. Thru some misunderstanding 

s work up to 3 o’eclock in the afternoon was mis- 
‘ireected and he worked unusually hard up to quitting 
‘ime to make up for it. As a result he perspired to 
~uch an extent as to cause his feet to freeze while walk- 
ig home. The commission says in part: 

As a general rule an employer is not responsible for dam- 

res) caused to workmen by lightning, storms, sunstroke, 

cezing, earthquakes, floods ete., but where the work or the 
ndition under which it is carried on exposes the employee 

: the happening of a force of nature, like freezing, as in this 

se, or contributes to bring into play or to aggravate its 

Yeets, then we are no longer face to face with the sole force 
f nature. Then it is no longer a risk to which everybody 


s exposed, It is a danger which threatens more particularly 
he employee who works under such special conditions. 





PLAN CORPORATION TO BUILD SHIPS AT ST. LOUIS 


Str. Louts, Mo., Dec. 10.—‘‘The committee is pleased 
‘o report that the United States Shipping Board and the 
Kmergeney Fleet Corporation are ready and willing to 
award contracts for the construction of ships at St. Louis, 
provided a responsible business proposition is submitted 
‘rom an individual, co-partnership or corporation.’’ 

This is the report made to the St. Louis Chamber of 
“ommeree by its ship building committee, which has been 
investigating the question of building ships and barges 
in St. Louis, following Lord Northcliffe’s suggestion on 
his visit here Nov. 26. The committee is composed of 
Festus J. Wade, president of the Mercantile Trust Co., 
chairman; A. L. Shapleigh, chairman of the board of 
the Shapleigh Hardware Co., and John F. Queeny, presi- 
(ent of the Monsanto Chemical Works. 

The committee consulted Brigadier General W. H. 
Bixby, retired, president of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, who approved the plan. 

The committee has under consideration a plan for the 
organization of a $1,000,000 corporation to build ocean- 
going vessels in St. Louis. Mr. Wade said that St. 
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Louis undoubtedly will finance a big ship corporation, and 
that every other factor necessary to the operation of 
big ship yards here is available. Such a corporation 
also would take up the matter of building barges for 
use on the Mississippi, for which $3,500,000 has been 
set aside by the Government. 





LUMBER MAKES IDEAL ANTI-AIRCRAFT SHELTER 


London Merchant Provides Safety for Employees— 
Shelter More Efficient Than Brick 


The accompanying illustrations show the precautionary 
measures taken by a London timber merchant—Samuel 
Putney (Ltd.)—for the protection of his employees. The 
first of the illustrations gives a view of an anti-aircraft 
shelter which he has built out of a stock of 3x11l-inch 
deals which he had piled in his yard. The entrance may 
be discerned between the heavy Japanese oak flitches 

















ANTI-AIRCRAFT SHELTER BUILT OF DEALS 


leaning against the shelter to protect those inside from 
injury by fragments. The roof of the shelter is about 
ten feet thick and is cleverly constructed to take up the 
shock of a bomb dropped upon it without collapsing 
upon the interior. This shelter is far stronger and safer 








SIDNEY H. ESTALL IN ENTRANCE TO SHELTER 


than the brick building adjoining, which serves as the 
company’s office. The second illustration, which shows 
the director of the company, Sidney H. Estall, in the 
entrance to the shelter, affords a measure of the scale 
of the structure. The illustrations were provided by 
John R. Walker, trade commissioner, of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 





STUDENTS TO HELP RELIEVE FUEL SHORTAGE 


MIDDLEBURY, VT., Dec. 11.—President John M. Thomas, 
of Middlebury College in Vermont, will shoulder an ax 
and lead faculty members and students to the mountains 
of the State to expend the entire Christmas vacation 
period cutting timber to relieve the fuel shortage in the 
State. 

Middlebury College owns 25,000 acres of wooded land. 
President Thomas offered every man in the college a job 
as chopper with the regular chopping wages. He will pro- 
vide lodgings for the men by reopening a summer hotel 
on Breadloaf Mountain. 

Altho the country around Middlebury is thickly wooded, 
fire wood is much scarcer than coal, and coal is a very 
rare commodity. The reason is as usual these days. No 
labor can be found to go into the forest. A large num- 
ber of the students have aligned themselves with the 
president and will give their vacation to this branch of 
war service, 


BARGES TO RESTRAIN FREIGHT EMBARGOES 


Proposed Service Offered to Prevent Freight Con- 
gestion—May Expedite Traffic Movement 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 12.—The recent offer and state- 
ment of Edward L. Cullen, president of the Cullen Barge 
Corporation, of New York, concerning the immediate 
and extended use of barges on the inland waterways of 
eastern United States are causing a great deal of in- 
terest among local lumber circles. 

It is spoken of as the absolute solution to the freight 
congestion problem that is worrying New York and 
Boston. The facts given out by Mr. Cullen are astound- 
ing and worthy of much interest that is being placed in 
them. It is hoped that the governments of the States and 
the nation will take cognizance of the proposition and 
start to work on it. It will make the placing of em- 
bargoes out of the question and will send the lumber 
that gets into New York and Boston thru the Albany 
gateway from Buffalo and the West around on the 
water and in larger containers than the biggest freight 
ears. ; 

Mr. Cullen’s statement is as follows: 

_As most of the public press and printed papers are filled 
with reports and complaints against the freight congestion of 
the railroads, it occurred to us that in view of the wide- 
spread demand for the assistance to relieve this congestion 
either the State of New York or the Federal Government 
would either supply money or barges for the new barge canal 
and inland waterways. If such a thing were contemplated 
the writer would offer his personal services without any rec- 
ompense whatsoever to do any work that would be assigned 
to him, in connection with this proposition or any other that 
would tend to: relieve the conditions. 

Approximately 14,000,000 tons of freight annually pass 
thru Albany on the railroads and most of the time in moving 
a freight car is lost between Albany and New York, as they 
come all the way from Detroit to Albany in approximately 
the same time. In this connection it may be also interesting 
to note that a barge could navigate all the way from Buffalo 
to New York carrying a cargo of hundreds to thousands of 
tons of freight and arrive in New York in less time than it 
takes a freight car of fifty tons or under to make the same 
journey. The barge would have the better of conditions after 
reaching New York, for it could shift alongside of the steamer 
or vessel after making the harbor and not cause the double 
work of loading from car to wharf and thence to steamer. 
Another thing is that the barge could continue its journey, 
after reaching New York, to Boston, the Maine coast or as 
far south as Norfolk, Va., without changing its cargoes. 

Another thing to be considered is that 80 percent of the ex 
ports and imports of the country pass thru the port of New 
York, and most of these have to go over the railroads. This 
condition has the effect, relatively, as, for example, the neck 
of a bottle being clogged while the balance of it is free and 
undisturbed. 

If a barge of, say, 1,000, 2,000, or 3,000 tons, loading 
approximately as much as twenty, thirty, or sixty freight cars 

as the case may be—well, take this for example: If 100 of 
such barges should load at Buffalo, it would turn back to the 
West in empties for reloading thousands of cars and these sur- 
plus cars would very soon break up any congestion around the 
ports of New York and Boston, as the freight cars would have 
never reached the point of congestion, and so moved in the 
ordinarily smooth manner. 


AMPLE SUPPLY OF FIREWOOD AVAILABLE 


DeApwoop, 8S. D., Dec. 10.—An unprecedented quan 
tity of ecordwood has been made available in the Black 
Hills national forest, according to statement of Forest 
Supervisor Kelleter. In expectation of a heavy demand 
on account of the coal shortage the forest rangers have 
been busy locating areas from which firewood is obtain- 
able. In addition to commercial sales of over 3,000 
cords since July 1 hundreds of cords are being removed 
under the free use permits. The individuals granted 
these permits go into the forest and get the wood out 
themselves, the only cost being represented by their own 
labor. The Forest Service is desirous that the public 
be informed of the large amount of wood available and 
the manner in which it may be obtained. 








COMPARATIVE WESTERN PINE STATEMENTS 

Comparative figures of the October shipments in the 
Inland Empire have been issued by the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. The report for October, 
1917, is compiled from figures submitted from forty-six 
mills as compared with those from thirty-nine mills a year 
ago. None report no sales this year, as compared with 
two last year. The detailed figures follow: 





— 1916- 1917 
Cars Feet ‘ars : 

PUN ayo. 6a we, 06.0 4 359 9,116,138 
I on od wan se 6ees 1,099 27,699,900 
I aa see o Ka a 34 969,224 
WASHINMCOM 6c ciicccees 236 5,923,004 
North Dakota.......... 118 2,675,642 
South Dakota ......... 206 5,064,428 
NE ecu tseewns 313 7,409,532 
WOINOUD Baces sowwecs 158 3,764,944 
BONES oieie a Rays cde ws 208 5,102,819 
Re ee 190 4,554,148 
Sr rer eee 17 339,092 
Nebraska .....cccceves 236 5,704,496 
os Sere 22 4 25 639,003 
COlOPRGO .ccccccccvcs'e 113 110 3,040,500 
WH SOMEENIE 66 5:06.04 0008-6 nD 125 3,422,185 
Rai htc Vee eed wenn « 68 67 1 
Michigan ...........-. 76 37 1 
Cc 4s/eswceeeewne 86 66 1 
ee 9 15 q 
Atlantic Coast States... 3823 290 7,947, 356 
Other Eastern States... 115 58 1,491,546 
OO”. eee ee 16 ean a: 
CUEIRMOMG 6c cicceceescce 2 43,518 4? Weaken 
CREEL ApwtWedewneee caed Candee we 31 739,509 
Oklahoma & New Mexico....  ...... ies 7 201,509 
La re 2 29,400 13 210,912 

OI wi 6.5 oem eee 4,054 100,478,812 3,831 100,617,327 
Cut for month—1916, 37 mille. .......ccceces 120,911,207 

pi a eer 117,731,005 

Shigments leew Cha CWE... cccccccccvccesecces 17,113,678 
Number of mills not reporting................ 6 


co Prices—— 
Normal Above Below 
The figures in various columns indicate 
relation of prices to those prevailing the 
previous month and number of ‘mills 


RUMEN Fs. 5 iso WER ko wee oe wee kre 30 5 0 
c-—— Inquiries \ 
The figures in various columns indicate 
volume of inquiries as compared with 
last month and number of mills report- 
SRO SINO cece ene we cas Kgaxeucteues 8 13 
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HOW THIS:-CHRISTMAS SHOULD BE OBSERVED 


Chicago Lumbermen Express Their Opinions —Soldiers and Sailors Should Be Remembered; Do Not Overlook Poor and 
Needy; Eliminate Extravagance and Give Practical Presents Only 


Apropos of war conditions, with the third year of the 
great war finding America included as an ally against 
autocracy in Government and Americans thinking more 
seriously and living more sanely than they ever have 
lived, local lumbermen were asked for expressions as to 
how Christmas could best be spent this year. Those who 
responded to the request and their thoughts are as fol- 
lows: 

CO-OPERATE TO OBTAIN ‘‘PEACE ON EARTH; 
GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN’’ 

By prayerful and careful thought and consideration by 
each and every member of the family, as to ways and 
means by which we may aid and assist our leader—the 
President of the United States—in helpful codperation 
as to winning the war, so that we may at the earliest date 
obtain ‘‘ Peace on earth; good will toward men.’’ As our 
present time represents a period when man is influencing 
man more strongly than ever before, the thoughts of 
Fanny Kemble on ‘‘ Influence’’ are well to bear in mind: 

‘*How much may be done is done by the brain and 
heart of one human being in contact with another. We 
are answerable for incalculable opportunities of good and 
evil in our daily intercourse with whom we have to deal. 
Every meeting, every parting, every chance greeting, and 
every appointed encounter are occasions open to us for 
which we are to account. To our children, our servants, 
our friends, our acquaintances, to each and all, every day 
and all day long, we are distributing that which is best 
or worst in existence—influence. With every word, every 
look, every gesture, something is given or withheld, of 
great importance may be, to the receiver, or inestimable 
importance to the giver.’’—HrrMAN H. Hettuer, H. H. 
Hettler Lumber Co. 


SHOULD STAND FOR GREATER LOVE AND 
LOYALTY 

Nineteen hundred and seventeen has been fraught with 
many new problems for the lumbermen as well as many 
other American business men. It has taught us how 
great are our rights and privileges in living under our 
beloved Stars and Stripes, also how great are our respon- 
sibilities as American citizens. The efforts of the rail- 
roads of the United States to move lumber under very 
trying conditions should be appreciated. My idea for 
this Christmas time is that we, as lumbermen, should 
stand for greater love and loyalty to our country, and 
its institutions, official representatives, and executives. 
The Liberty Loan, Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Red Cross, Lumbermen’s Emergeney Board, and other 
activities have developed better citizenship and closer 
unity and brotherhood for which we should be truly thank- 
ful, this Christmas time.—GrorGeE D. GrirritH, George D. 
Griffith & Co. 


SHOULD DONATE FOR ALL WORTHY PURPOSES 

This is an eventful year in the history of our country, 
and Christmas brings unusual conditions. It is sufficient 
to say that the conventional remembrances of the day 
should be simple gifts, and the larger gifts to that which 
is uppermost in our minds: ‘To wit: Contributions to 
our boys at the front and our boys at home who are pre- 
paring, this thru all the different channels at Y. M. C. A. 
work, Red Cross work, Navy relief and otherwise, to which 
we are donating all that we can. This in our estima- 
tion should be the proper observance of the Yuletide 
of this year, reaching what we are all most vitally inter- 
ested in.—J. L. Lang, J. L. Lane & Co. 


BEST OPPORTUNITY FOR A SANE CHRISTMAS 
Now appears to be the best opportunity we have ever 
had for a sane Christmas, and it is to be hoped that the 
lesson of conservation that the war is teaching us may 
last many holiday seasons. It seems to be the consensus 
with everybody to eliminate the giving of foolish and 
costly presents, give in a practical way to members of 
one’s own family, and give everything possible to the 
soldiers and sailors, who need it. We should make it a 
point to learn of the boys in camp who have no rela 
tives or close friends nearby, and help make their Christ 
mas a happy one.—H. T. Fai, Red River Lumber Co. 


SHOULD MAKE OTHERS HAPPY 

As befits a subject of a Christian nation, a lumberman 
should spend Christmas in making others happy, remem 
bering not.only his immediate family, but also our sol- 
diers and sailors. He should make a firm resolution that 
he will do all in his power to finish the job of winning 
the war to make the world safe for Democracy, believ- 
ing that we are on the side of the Lord, knowing that 
He is always on the side of right. I believe it is the duty 
of every lumberman to be of good cheer; so light the 
candles and hang up the stockings, and if you want to 
be truly merry, fill a basket with toys and good things 
to eat for some needy family.—A. C. QuUIXLEY, Quixley 
Lumber Co. 


CHRISTMAS SHOULD BE A HAPPY ONE 

The lumbermen now realize how important the lumber 
resources of the country are to the nation in time of war, 
and it is these resources that will make it possible for 
our country to have a merchant marine in the shortest 
possible time. All lumbermen should rejoice in this 
realization as well as feel proud that the lumber interests 
have so cheerfully and willingly placed their production 
at the disposal of our Government to assist in conquer- 
ing a government that is a menace to democracies. These 
facts should make Christmas this year a very happy one 
and its celebration simple and sane.—Mrnor E. Borts, 
J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 








GIVE PRACTICALLY TO FRIENDS AND LIBER- 
ALLY TO GOVERNMENT 

I feel that Christmas in the past has been celebrated 
much more from a selfish viewpoint than should be, and 
this year conditions may naturally change much of that 
spirit. This year will witness the giving of fewer luxuries 
or lavish presents, and the giving carried out in a more 
practical way. I believe Christmas this season will be 
one marked by the giving of practical presents to mem- 
bers of our families or our friends and liberally to our 
Government, toward providing for our soldier and sailor 
boys. Such giving will consist of giving useful things 
to the boys in service and the presentation of Liberty 
Bonds or saving certificates to members of our families. 
‘*Give practically to members of our families and liber- 
ally to the Government,’’ would be a good motto.— 
FREDERIC T. BOLES, Great Northern Lumber Co. 


ENTERTAIN A SOLDIER BOY 


Our idea of how lumbermen should celebrate Christmas 
is not different from that of any firm or individual in 
any other line of business. First: It is that as indi- 
viduals or firms, Christmas giving should be confined very 
largely to our soldier boys at home and abroad. Second: 
That we should entertain one or more soldiers at our 
homes on Christmas Day.—C. A. Marsa, Marsh & Tru- 
man Co. 


SHOULD REFRAIN FROM USELESS GIVING 


Altho the Christmas season should be observed in com- 
memoration of the message of peace and good-will, 
heralded at the advent of the Author and Founder of the 
Christian faith, it is now absolutely necessary that the 
people of this country, in order that they may fight to 
a finish the greatest enemy of peace the world has ever 
known—the autoeracy of the German Kaiser—and bring 
a lasting peace to the world, should refrain from wasting 
their substance on useless and unnecessary gifts or lux- 
uries of any kind. But if they must make Christmas 
gifts confine them to necessities, remembering especially 
the poor at home and our sailors and soldiers at home 
and abroad.—Murpock MacLegop, Oconto Co. 


CHRISTMAS SPIRIT SHOULD BE THOUGHTFUL 
AND QUIET 

A very good rule is that every man keep sober on 
Christmas, and not only during the holiday period but 
for ever after. One should make Christmas this year a 
quiet and thoughtful one, and the giving of presents 
should not be indulged in too freely. We are being 
called upon to conserve in a way that we never have 
saved before for our country’s sake, so that we may do 
the right thing in the way of backing our soldiers and 
sailors who are going to the front to fight for democracy. 
The greatest happiness this Christmas this year will be 
with those who know that they are living as sanely as 
the times demand and are doing their bit for their eoun- 
try.—C. B. FLInx, Metropolitan Lumber Co. 


REAL CHRISTMAS AWAITS CRUSHING OF 
IMPERIALISM 

History is being made with such tremendous strides 
these days that to horoscope conditions from day to day 
is beyond the keenest conception of any man or body 
of men engaged in one line of business. Christmas always 
has been considered a day for restrospection and thank- 
fulness in the knowledge that the world is at peace but 
the Christmas in each of the last three years has been so 
foreign to ‘* peace on earth and good will to men’? that 
1917 holds out no hope that the ones we are greeting can 
honestly feel with us that autocracy or military imperial- 
ism can be crushed before another year, perhaps not 
hefore years go by. The real Christmas awaits that 
accomplishment.—H. S. HaypEN, Hayden & Westcott 
Lumber Co. 


SHOULD DEEM IT A PRIVILEGE TO MAKE SACRI- 
FICES 

In view of the taking of Jerusalem by a Christian na- 
tion after 1200 years of Mohammedan rule, Christmas 
this year should stand out as second only to the first 
Christmas,—the birthday of the One in whose honor 
Christmas has been celebrated ever since. In what more 
fitting way could we honor the birthday of One who 
sacrificed all for humanity than to do all in our power 
for that same humanity? Humanity is erying to us from 
war devastated Europe, from the poor and desolate at 
our own doors and from our own boys who are sacrificing 
their all for humanity’s sake. Let us sacrifice to the 
utmost to give to these causes and conserve for their 
benefit, and deem it not a sacrifice, but our great privi- 
lege.—E. E. Hooper, Secretary Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago. 


SHOULD ELIMINATE CUSTOM OF TRADING 
PRESENTS 


As Christmas time draws near it finds us all thinking 
more seriously than ever before—how can we spend our 
money and time to the best possible advantage, that is, 
where it will count the very most? We should entirely 
eliminate the old time custom of trading presents with 
our friends. Only the children should be remembered 
with a few practical presents such as sleds and skates, 
and the savings made possible in this manner should go 
toward giving aid and comfort to those serving our coun- 
try. Every firm should make it its special duty to see 
that any of its business associates or employees who have 





enlisted, or were called into service, are furnished with 
plenty of warm clothing, such as woolen socks, blankets 
or sweaters. And the fact that you are helping wher: 
it is needed most should be the means of you having » 
very happy Christmas.—S. C. BENNETT, Hardwood Mills 
Lumber Co. 


LUMBERMAN SHOULD BECOME A ‘‘GOOD 
FELLOW’’ 


I never thought the lumberman needed any suggestion: 
as to how he should spend Christmas. When the golfing 
and fishing seasons are over he would pass for a norma! 
human being with slight exceptions during periods of 
trade depression, car shortage and labor troubles. Bui 
if there are any who find Christmas day attended by any 
degree of ennui, I would suggest that he become a ‘* goo 
fellow’’ to some destitute family in his community. 1) 
he has never done this before, I am sure he will find ne\ 
joy in life worth cultivating —S. E. Barwick, Long-Bel! 
Lumber Co. 


A CHRISTMAS DIFFERENT THAN ANY HERE 
TOFORE 


I can not help but think how different this Christmas is 
from any Christmas since the Star of Bethlehem. Altho 
the world is engaged in a gigantic struggle, there is 
always dear within our hearts the fond hope that ever) 
thing will come out for the best. The Star is still shin 
ing. If asked to express one thought at this time applica 
ble to the world’s present condition, I would say that 
there never has been a time in the history of the worl 
when we should all be more conscious of our responsi- 
bility —E. R. Hutcuins, President Hutchins Lumber & 
Storage Co. 


A GREATER THING TO HELP OTHERS 

The average man with a family this year will utilize 
his Christmas money so that what giving he does will be 
presents of practical worth instead of so much unnce 
essary things that are usually gifts at Christmas time; 
and I believe he will also do more for others than has 
usually been the case. The war is teaching us a lot of 
things, and I believe that before it is over it will entirely 
revolutionize the idea of classes and make the brother- 
hood of man stand for more than it has ever before in 
the history of this nation. We are daily being taught in 
a vivid way that it is a greater thing to help others than 
it is to give all our energies in trying to make money for 
ourselves. The interests of all are more and more be 
ing placed on a common basis, and one of the great 
compensations of the war will be a greater love among 
mankind for fellowmen.—NEIL GREGERTSEN, Gregertsen 
Bros. Co. 


MUST ADJUST OURSELVES TO CHANGING CON- 
DITIONS 


The holiday season is a good time for business men to 
study their business from an outsider’s point of view; to 
study old methods and new and discover, if possible, new 
methods for better service; give business conditions close 
attention; consult freely with manufacturers and con- 
sumers; and give honest opinions and advice when solic 
ited. Be of assistance to association work; plan to ad- 
just ourselves for Government assistance when necessary ; 
apply ourselves and our resources freely for the success 
of the war and arrange to continue our business, more 
especially where it is most essential. No doubt Jan. 1, 
1918, will find many business houses starting the New 
Year on a new basis.—GrorGE F. Kerns, George F. Kerns 
Lumber Co. 


DO WHAT WE CAN FOR OUR SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS 


This is going to be a year when the uppermost is to do 
whatever we can for the soldiers and sailors at Christ 
mas; and in so doing we do not want to be unmindful 
of the United Charities, Salvation Army and Volunteers 
of America. They-are doing a work that no other agencies 
do and this year will be called upon to give assistance to 
many a family who never needed aid before. In so speak 
ing, I have in mind the families of many who have gone 
into the service of the army or the navy, with their loved 
ones for the first times in their lives in need of help. 
Of course we are all doing some helpful work for the 
Red Cross, buying Liberty Bonds or in other ways ‘‘do- 
ing our bit’’ directly to carry on the war, but it is my 
hope that the lumbermen will not overlook the other 
agencies that I have mentioned. By doing the right 
thing, we can make Christmas this year the most wonder- 
ful opportunity of our lives—Morris R. Dia, Pike-Dial 
Lumber Co. 





PRESENTS THE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS WILL 
APPRECIATE 

This year when everyone is willing to give in a help- 
ful way to the soldiers and sailors, we should not be 
unmindful of appreciable gifts other than clothing or 
something for their personal equipment, and what | 
have in mind is this: Send some soldier or sailor boy 
you may know or whose name you may easily learn a 
package of stamped envelopes or post cards. Every 
time a soldier or sailor writes a letter or post card it 
costs him something, and out of his meager pay he 
can not afford to write often. The boys like to write 
their parents or friends often and in helping keep down 
the cost of their correspondence, the giver is doing 
something as appreciable as if sending things far more 
expensive.—Sam A. Hau, Blackwell-Panhandle Sales Co. 
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‘LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


GOVERNMENT EMBARGOES DOUGLAS FIR 
SHIPMENTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

SHATTLE, WASH., Dee. 12.—The long contemplated em- 
barco on shipments of Douglas fir lumber was placed in 
effect yesterday under the direction of the United States 
Shipping Board. Capt. John F. Blain, northwestern 
representative of the board, was named as the head of 
the administrative committee to handle the distribution 
of jumber in this section. The embargo is considered by 
lumbermen as a codperative move that will bring benefit 
to the Government and the lumber industry. 

'Yne order directs that all mills shall immediately place 
at the disposal of the shipping board all fir lumber 12 
inches and wider and 24 feet in length and over and any 
size from 30 feet or longer. Timber essential to any 
Government work, ship building or otherwise, will be 
rushed to destination, the balance being permitted to 
reach the regular markets. The operation of the em- 
hargo means that the lumber industry is on a war basis. 
Every mill is expected to remain in full operation at its 
greatest capacity, giving preference to the cutting of 
lumber suitable for lumber purposes. Lumber cut for 
other than Government scale will be released by Federal 
inspectors as soon as checked. sh 

‘The embargo is expected to improve conditions for three 
reasons. It will provide immediate delivery of fir and 
spruce for ship building and airplanes. Since the output 
of these woods has virtually been commandeered, central- 
izing the output of different sections, delivery is expected 
to be expedited more speedily than operations under the 
old market demand or contract system. The embargo will 
also bring closer codperation between the Government 
and manufacturers, permitting a more intelligent han- 
dling of the nation’s commercial requirements. The 
new system is expected further to expedite the shipping 
of needed ship timbers from this district to the Atlantic 
and Gulf ship building centers, where construction has 
been delayed owing to the shortage of desired sizes. This 
deficiency must be filled from the Pacifie Northwest, in 
addition to supplying Pacific coast plants. It is expected 
that the embargo will shortly extend to the logging in- 
dustry. 

Chase W. Stimson, treasurer of the Stimson Timber 
Co., Seattle, was named supervisor of the Washington 
section of the fir producing district. The following lum- 
bermen will assist Mr. Stimson: J. J. Donovan, Belling- 
ham; R. H. Hambidge, Everett; W. B. Nettleton, Seat- 
tle; J. G. Dickson, Tacoma; F. B. Hubbard, Centralia; 
W. B. Mack, Grays Harbor; Charles Lewis, Willapa Har- 
bor. Mr. Hamilton has the following assistants: L. J. 
Wentworth and F. H. Ransom, Portland, Ore.; Robert 
S$. Shaw, Columbia River and west of Portland; George 
S. Gerlinger, Willamette Valley; 8. B. Cobb, Tillamook ; 
Arnold Mareen, Coos Bay. 


TRADE COMMISSION CONFERS WITH 
LUMBERMEN 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 13.—The Federal Trade 
Commission yesterday held a conference with fifteen 
lumbermen from New York, New Jersey and Maryland, 
‘‘who are supplying hundreds of millions of board feet of 
lumber to the Government for cantonment and ship 
construction. ’? 

The words in quotation are taken from a formal but 
brief announcement of the conference. The quantity of 
lumber furnished for the purposes stated from the three 
States named, of course, is exaggerated, since the bulk 
of the eantonment lumber came from southern mills and 
virtually all the ship stuff is coming from southern and 
Pacific coast mills. Continuing, the commission’s an- 
nouncement says: 

Retail costs, particularly handling charges, were discussed. 
‘The lumbermen have requested the trade commission, which 


is furnishing information on which Government contracts are 
made, to aid them in obtaining a change from present methods 


of payment. 





WAR SERVICE CONFERENCE IN SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 13.—Several lumber associ- 
ations are represented at the war service conference of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States which 
began here yesterday morning and will run thru today 
and tomorrow. 

In addition to J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Pine Association, who read an important paper 
which appears in another column of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the lumber representatives in- 
clude A. R. Turnbull, North Carolina Pine Association, 
Norfolk, Va.; Sam E. Barr, National Hardwood Lumber 
\ssociation, Chicago, Ill.; E. T. Allen, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, Ill.; E. F. Perry. 
and M. E. Preisch, National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
\ssociation, New York City, N. Y.; Thomas A. Jones, 
“umber Trade Exchange, Columbus, Ohio, and C. Fred 
Yegge, National Association of Box Manufacturers, Chi- 
cago. Representatives of many other industries are in 
attendance, including Jay Crissey, of the Interstate 
Murniture Manufacturers’ Association. W. 8. Gifford, 
director of the Council of National Defense, paid a high 
tribute to the faithful and unselfish work of the advisory 
committees of the national council, which have just been 
dissolved. He said these committees had ‘‘ played a most 
'mportant part in assisting the Government to organize 
the war.?? 

“‘It is not going to be an easy task completely to 
organize the industries of the country,’’ said Mr. Gifford, 
‘but we think we are going to do it effectively, so that 
We may go ahead and have these new war service com- 
mittees of the national chamber tell the Government what 
can and what should be done. It is obvious that some 
industries are going to be more essential than others, but 
it would be foolhardy to think that the time will not 


come when the socalled less essential industries may not 
be needed.?? 


Buh ae? 


He pointed out that George N. Peek, the new industrial 
representative of the national council, would afford a real 
point of contact between the Government and the war 
service committees of the various industries, The con- 
ference created a central committee to serve as a mouth- 
piece for business and to assist the Government in the 
mobilization of industries. Its personnel follows: Wad- 
dill Catchings, chairman; Lewis E. Pierson; William 
Butterworth; Charles Nagel; Homer L. Ferguson; John 
H. Fahey, and Harry A. Wheeler. 

Mr. Brantingham, chairman of the agricultural imple- 
ment committee, told of the work that might be done and 
had been done by business men in assisting the Govern- 
ment to organize the war. He contrasted the American 
business machine with the German machine and said that 
while there were many things that could be criticized, 
he felt that ‘‘on the whole, American business has done 
pretty well.’? P. B. Noyes, of the fuel administration, 
emphasized the necessity of coal conservation. He spoke 
of large industries having come here and suggested cut- 
ting down their own coal consumption, one volunteering 
to clip off 20 percent. Mr. Noyes then gave the warning: 
‘*Tf there is not self limitation there will be Government 
limitation. You decide how you will do it and the Gov- 
ernment will come in and put its O. K. on it.’’ 





FURTHER CHANGES IN EMBARGO LIST 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 11.—Consul General Skinner 
has eabled from London further changes in the British 
embargo lists. The export of the following articles is 
absolutely prohibited: Handles for adzes, axes, forks, 
hand hammers and hooks; wood and iron blocks; wood and 
iron planes; spoke shaves; various kinds of hardware. 





RECRUITING A FORESTRY REGIMENT 


Three additional battalions for the Twentieth 
Engineers (Forest) have been authorized and are 
now being recruited. Col. W. A. Mitchell, com- 
manding officer of the regiment, advises that 
there is immediate need for road construction and 
bridge building mechanics and laborers. Appli- 
cation for enlistment for the forestry regiment 
can be made at the United States recruiting office, 
526 South State Street, Chicago, or at recruiting 
stations in any other part of the country. Six 
battalions of the Twentieth Engineers (Forest) 
previously have been authorized. Inasmuch as 
volunteer enlistment of men within the draft age 
can not be made after Dec. 15 recruits for the 
three additional battalions for the forestry regi- 
ment are desired from men between 18 and 21 
years of age and above 31 years. The forestry 
battalions are being ordered to France as fast 
as they are organized, equipped and properly 
trained, and enlistment in this regiment offers 
war service behind the fighting lines. 











LUMBERMEN 


CALLS CONSCRIPTION OF LABOR UNNECESSARY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 13.—In his annual report, 
Secretary of Labor Wilson takes the position that con- 
scription of labor is unnecessary. Concluding his report, 
Secretary Wilson, speaking generally of the labor situa- 
tion, says: 


The department is, of course, aware of proposals, more 
popular earlier in the war than now, to settle labor disputes 
by coercing wage earners, but these proposals are both un- 
fair and impracticable. There is no reason for apprehending 
a necessity for any kind of labor conscription in order to 
settle or prevent disputes between employers and their em- 
ployees which may interfere with a vigorous prosecution of 
the war. 

Our greatest need is the spirit of self sacrifice for the 
common good—sacrifice of our price, sacrifice of our preju- 
dices, sacrifice of our suspicions against each other, sacrifice 
of our material comforts, sacrifice of our lives, if need be 
to carry on unimpaired the democratic institutions handed 
down to us by our fathers. 


A general conference on the 8-hour day will be held 


after Secretary Wilson’s return to Washington. He is 
now on the Pacifie coast. 








SENATE PASSES WEBB BILL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 13.—The Senate yesterday 
passed the Webb bill, removing the ban of the Sherman 
antitrust law from business concerns which desire to 
combine to promote American export trade. The admin- 
istration has been recommending the passage of this 
legislation for about two years. In his recent message 
to Congress the President again urged that it be passed 
in order that business men may pool their interests in 
foreign trade. The bill has passed the House three or 
four times, it is sure to become a law in the near future 
and probably should have been passed imma@tiiately after 
the European war was started. 


—_—oeoornsnes= 


GEORGIA-FLORIDA BUREAU GETS FURTHER 
ORDERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 11.—The Georgia-Florida 
Emergency Bureau has received an order for 1,500,000 
additional feet of lumber for the aviation training camp 
at Arcadia, Fla, 

A representative of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
is now in Jacksonville endeavoring to make arrangements 
for the commandeering of sea-going barges for the trans- 
portation of lumber, timbers and piling from that port to 
Hogg Island in the Delaware River. It is said that there 
are facilities on the Jacksonville waterfront for handling 
200,000 feet of lumber daily if it can be shipped on 
barges. This also would simplify the transportation 
problem. The car situation in this section continues far 
from satisfactory. 

The Georgia-Florida bureau this week also received an 
order for 1,500,000 additional feet of lumber for the Hogg 
Island fabricating yard. 





GOVERNMENT TO BUILD RESAW MILL TO CUT SPRUCE 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dee. 8.—A huge resaw mill to eut up 
spruce timbers into airplane stock will be built by the 
Federal Government at Vancouver, Wash., at once. Con- 
struction will start immediately and when completed the 
mill will operate continuously on three 8-hour shifts. To 
build the mill 1,200,000 feet of lumber will be required 
and this business has been apportioned among forty mills 
so that it may be obtained without delay. The plant will 
cost about $200,000 and will employ about 500 men. In 
the event that labor becomes scarce the Government will 
have 9,000 skilled loggers and lumbermen now enlisted 
in the army to draw upon. 

The whole project is in charge of Col. Brice P. Disque, 
commanding the division here of the United States Signal 
Corps, who found it expedient to supplement the present 
facilities for getting out airplane stock. The campaign 
to get rived and sawed spruce logs will also be accelerated 
and it is hoped to have at least 10,000 men engaged in 
this work very soon. The material must be had and the 
Government is not going to let anything stand in its way 
even if trees and men to get them out have to be com- 
mandeered. As one way of sustaining production during 
the winter, Colonel Disque has called upon logging camp 
operators to forego the usual holiday closedown. Assur- 
ances and acquiescence are being rapidly and loyally given. 
The resaw mill will consist of twelve units each approxi- 
mately as large as the average sawmill. The building 
will measure 350 by 400 feet and will contain 140 saws. 
The initial capacity will be approximately 9,000,000 feet 
of lumber a month. It is said that one airplane calls 
for 1000 feet of lumber. The cutting up plant, besides 
hastening production, will save 25 percent freight space 
or about $150 in freight charges per car. 


In connection with the matter of labor the following 
statement has been issued from Colonel Disque’s office 


Signal Corps troops will be available Jan. 1, 1918, to sup- 
plement civilian labor in logging camps in Oregon and Wash- 
— where employers are unable to secure sufficient civilian 
abor. 

The troops available for logging operations are all volun- 
teers who have had experience in all classes of logging work. 

Troops will only be supplied to logging camps which are 
producing logs for Government aircraft lumber orders. 

The supply of troop labor will be granted upon a basis of 
the amount of acceptable airplane timber furnished in the 
past and promised for the future. 

Application for troop labor should be addressed to the 
Adjutant, Spruce Production Division, Yeon Building, 
Portland. 

Applications made prior to the receipt of this bulletin 
should be renewed and contain the following information : 

(1) Number of men required, specifying the number of each 
class, as fallers, buckers, swampers etc. 


(2) Number of civilians now employed. 


pont Number of sides being worked and number contem- 
plated. 

(4) Quantity of Nos. 1 and 2 spruce logs sold during three 
months prior to application. 

(5) Quantity of spruce logs, Nos. 1 and 2, that will be 
delivered per month if the men are furnished. 

(6) A statement that living accommodations are ready for 
the men requested as outlined in bulletin No. 5, this office, 
dated Dec. 3, 1917. 


(7) A certificate of the manager of the camp that he has 
made a diligent effort to secure civilian labor and failed. 


All troops working in logging camps will work on the 
same terms as civilian labor employed therein and receive 
the same pay for the different classes of work. 

The Government pay of each soldier will be certified to the 
management of the camp in which he is working, on a pre- 
scribed form, once each month and this amount will be de 
ducted from the soldier’s wages by the logging management 
and transmitted to the disbursing officer of this office. 

To comply with paragraph 8 above, form No. 1, spruce 
production division will be prepared in quadruplicate on the 
first of each month by the soldiers’ commanding officer and 
three copies certified by him to the manager of the logging 
company. The logging company will verify the same as to 
days worked and certify duplicate copies and mail them to 
the disbursing officer, this office, with their check covering the 
total for all soldiers whose names appear on the form. Checks 
will be made payable to the Treasurer of the United States. 

There will be ordinarily one to four enlisted men in each 
detachment who are required for military reasons and who 
will draw no pay from the logging company. For service 
which they will render, their board will be furnished free. 

Every soldier employed at logging operations will board 
with the company and pay regular charges as in the case 
of civilians. 

Officers will make their own messing arrangements. 

Logging companies may extend credit to soldiers for the 
purchase of clothing, tobacco and such supplies as are ordi- 
narily carried in camp stores. 

The Government assumes no responsibility for the collec 
tion of such store debts, but will take proper disciplinary 
measures where men fail to pay. 

Enlisted men will purchase any necessary logging cloth- 
ing from their own funds and may wear same when at work. 
At other times they will appear in regulation uniform. 

Each soldier will be provided by the Government with 
blankets ; all other bedding will be furnished by the logging 
company. 

The Government will provide all medical attention neces 
sary for soldiers. 

Army medical men may render any service required to 
civilian workmen, but medical supplies used in treating 
civilians must be furnished by the logging company. 

Squadron commanders will collect the authorized ration 
allowance for their organization monthly from the quarter 
master, take same up on their company fund books and imme 
diately disburse same to the men of their organization equit 
_ taking the receipt of each man for the amount. paid 
him, 





CorPORATE financing in November, as compiled by Dow, 
Jones & Co., aggregated $54,786,600, against $33,834,195 
in October and $342,300,000 in November, 1916, which 
still stands as the record total since January, 1913. 
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CONTEST CAMPAIGN CONTINUES TO EXPAND me 
from 
Heral 
e ee e e ynade 
Twenty States Are Now Represented--Impressive Volume of Newspaper Publicity Is Feature of the Campaign—Prominent =a 
e ° of & 
Educators to Act as Judges in National Contest — 
y* 5 
move! 
Interest in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S school con- umns of reading matter devoted exclusively to home  tendent intended to have every pupil in the schools under the 1 
test campaign continues to increase as the weeks pass. building propaganda. his charge, of the proper age, write an essay upon ‘‘ Wiy Th 
There is still time for any dealer wishing to put on a Another good bit of newspaper publicity in connec- Every Family Should Own Its Own Home.’’ If this is ndie 
contest to do so. It is necessary, however, to act promptly, tion with the contest is the large advertisement of the carried out it will mean the writing of at least 2,000 essa; tr 
in order to allow sufficient time for the writing and judg- Hawkeye Lumber Co., of Oskaloosa, Iowa, appearing in in that city. eg 
ing of the essays, and getting those awarded first prizes the Dec. 1 issue of the Herald of that city. Oskaloosa A letter from Parker Bros. & Co., Findlay, Ohio, re 
to this office before the closing date—Jan. 19. This is a town of about 10,000 population and the paper men- questing that 100 copies of topical outlines for pupil: ny 
necessarily now means a short, intensive campaign, with tioned has a large circulation in the city and surrounding be sent, says: ‘‘Our superintendent of schools and t! Th 
a time limit of a week or less upon the period allotted _ territory. editor of our local paper were both glad to codperate wit teres 
for actual writing of the essays. The Lumber Codperator, the official organ of the Re- us in this undertaking, and we can not help but thin: gene 
One of the most gratifying features of the campaign tail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of New it will be a success.’’ Penn 
is the tremendous amount of newspaper publicity secured. York, gives the contest the following strong boost on As an evidence of the general- interest being awak 
A striking example is reproduced on this page in the its first reading page: ‘‘The school essay contest initi- ened in this campaign there may be cited a letter 1 Mon 
form of a double page spread appearing in the Sunday ated by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is most commendable. ceived this week from W. E. Southwell, publisher of th: tt 
edition of the Herald, of Augusta, Ga., of Dec. 2. The Thru it you can secure the interest of the school children, Burlington Hawkeye, Burlington, Iowa, one of the bes} : x 
Herald is the leading daily of that city, which has a who will focus the attention of the parents upon owning known daily papers in the country. Mr. Southwell ask: oud 
population of over 50,000. The school essay contest there their own home as no one else can. Incidentally, $100 for particulars of the campaign, stating that one of th certa 
"5 ° . . ° ° ° ° ese 
is being conducted under the auspices of the Lumber in prizes are offered by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to lumber dealers of that city was interested-and wish: ee 
Exchange, a number of the leading retail lumber con- _ retailers who produce the best essays in contests con- to put on a contest. y 
cerns cooperating. The individual advertisements of these ducted by them in their own towns. Dealers thruout A letter from the Hawkeye Lumber Co., of Oskaloosa, 
dealers appear in the spread. At the top, immediately the country have already taken up with this idea, includ- Iowa, received this week says: ‘‘We believe that th a 
under the display title, is the subhead, ‘‘Read the ad- ing some of our own members.’’ : AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S school contest campaign is a ey 
vertisements on this page for helpful hints toward win- Numerous clippings have been received from other move in the right direction, and are endeavoring to ho ‘ 
ning the cash prizes for essays on the subject of building, papers published in all parts of the country, showing interest our school children and the community in th: In 
owning, and living in your own home.’’ In the bottom that editors are recognizing the value of the movement campaign, not alone because of any material benefi' = 
part of the advertisement, under the head ‘‘Notes of from a civic and patriotic standpoint, and are giving it that we may obtain from it but because we believe it is ie 
Interest,’’ the statement is made that ‘‘this contest is their hearty codperation. In addition to the extensive desirable thing for the general upbuilding of any com inte 
going to prove one of the liveliest things that have come newspaper publicity, individual dealers have done a good _munity.’’ ate 
off in Augusta in a number of years. One who did not deal of effective advertising thru circulars, mailing cards The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in correspondence with sit 2 
know would be surprised to know what interest this con- and similar mediums. a number of men of wide reputation in the educational of 1 
. . > . ) 
test has created.’’ Attention already has been called to the splendid field, and hopes soon to be able to announce the judges nes 
The impetus given to home building by such extensive codperation being given by school superintendents and _ in the national contest. In the meantime, reports reach has 
publicity in a city newspaper of large circulation is read- teachers. A dealer in a large Illinois city who was __ ing this office indicate that in every community men of _ 
ily apparent. The same issue also ineluded four full col- in this office last week stated that the school superin- the highest local standing are readily consenting to act shij 
vol 
—_ a Ime AUGUSTA HERALD, AUGUSTA, GEORGIA, SUNDAY MORNING, DECEMBER °2, 1917, fost 
ai ful 
. can 
‘Py i bles 
BUILDING ACTIVITIES IN AUGUSTA TERRITORY ‘ 
ry." enraes 2 ws ph 
B READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS ON THIS PAGE FOR HELPFUL HINTS TOWARD WINNING THE CASH PR AY’ hot 
* JECT OF “BUILDING, OWNING AND LIVING IN YOUR OWN HOME” nee ee ae ms 
oy) IF ASE” dencaitiatiniey ib 7 ae 
TE AlMt TO PLEASE == ouR MoTTd == 
ss ; ic : } 
“WE RING THE BELL ALWAYS”, “SERVICE and QUALITY” 
GIVE US “A SHOT” at YOUR BUSINESS A TRIAL ORDER WILL CONVINCE YOU. Wil 
eee en _ WOODWARD LUMBER ©. for 
A COTTAGE ‘is ttitéS MANUFACTURING CO. PHONE 188. 
G2) Thirteenth Stebgpe Phone THRIFT 
OR BUNGALOW : PATRIOTISM ‘AND GOOD CITIZENSH!> ‘ nig er wisi cit 
20 th cn roseene peat ri, owing a essce 6 nahi eeon, “GieN  s the 
Can Be Beautiiul PATRIOTIC CITIZEN. . THINK ABOUT IT - 
and An Ideal _— _ How long, dear husband, are } 
Home a" s going to ae the wish you read e 
Tactriant Kent a your wife’s beautifyl eyes—her un- u 
,E eg co) aGuipment for Fay wze Build- PLUMBING AND spoken appeat that cone on plain an 
_ And to really add to the attract- ing and fgr. Any Kina of a Building. HEATING SYSTEM printed words ea 
iveness of the. “Home Beautiful” you pia Aiba Ee _ @ur combination Steam Water Heater is ideal “Wanted, a Home.’ wl 
should by- all means have “Furni: the wicing of 1,08 \ Elects pedicel une ane Snes s. Guarantees you She ds: waiting, marking time. : 
ture Beautiful. 4 AND are c annie until that dream of dreams —~ A ¢. 
You have probably promised your- PRICE ON EXCRETE AND MED wiki ; 4 — HER VERY OWN— comes 
self to ré-furnisk your, house with new WHITNEY - McNEILL ELECTRIC CO. 2 gti ae a SNe ann eee Chile natal wher { mar 
and beautiful furniture. RARE =e hescgatenes CHifracters,§ } Th H : HE Cc “Ow! ing ‘your own he 1 Poul 
10 AD STREE ' 316. ra v x your own hoi. ould be 
: UST A STEP FROM BROADWAY-#YE ent a e Kienr utt Co. ,ig thing in your life as well As 
Time is now at hand when you bat icici Sait iirtiag e T. . 611 BROAD STREET. y Phone 472. % _ ha on By ph HB oe 
really want to decide. , —money, live in a better neighbor- tt) 
* F od . - . 5 hood, move up in the estimation of 
We are in position to be of rea There’s Real Economy in Buyin j : he co y catch “ar Giakh. a? 
- sérvice to you,'as our store abounds y in, Baying Your f Electric Appliances For Yor Home or For Souk Gitmo +E gets: 
with wanted articles ‘in all lines in P A 1 N i The Home You are Going to Build cut a big figure in yotr future suc- h: 
popular designs and quality. Di riae eH Merit: mye cess. : v 
. » HERE. Fegecko eapeope pi earn ree =e The Augusta Lumber Exchange 1): 
———— Shing of h=Divect ne “ ~ A img b we el ‘ r, = Furnish the--Plans for The ; 
hing ‘ | Rife tach week te sug HINGS ELECTRICAL FOR 4 a omes ' 
CULPEPPER BRES yoo peace 2 wane eae ff Tease mm BL ire With You on th | 
r e invest seat a ELECTRIC IRONS, ELECTRIC * Lig Pete ty is ruction of the Home. 
RINKER-DEAS ete icrpees Se Sv 2 tino tH 
1019 Broad Street. Phone 841. PAINT MFG. Co. A eRe oa be ake if aia 
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in the capacity of judges. For instance, it will be noted 
from the clipping reproduced on this page from the 
Herald, of Augusta, Ga., that the awards there will be 
made by & committee comprising a judge of the court 
und two clergymen, one of the latter also being president 
of a eollege. The willingness of such men to act as 
judges shows the recognition which is being given the 
movement as something that contributes to the welfare of 
the individual citizen, the community, and the nation. 

That this movement is, indeed, national in scope is 
ndieated by the fact that contests are now in progress 

twenty states, the latest to enter the field being 


Cregon. 


THE NEED AND BLESSINGS OF HOME 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a very in- 
teresting letter from R. E. Montgomery, president and 
general manager of the Lee Lumber Co., of Memphis, 
Tonn., commenting upon the ‘‘Why Every Family Should 
Own Its Home’’ school essay contest campaign. Mr. 
Montgomery, in part, says: 


{ have taken a good deal of interest in the progress of your 
cimpaigh, and believe that a movement of this kind is of 
great importance to the people and to the nation. We have 
coudueted some cotitests among the school children, which in 
certain respects resembled those being carried on under your 
present plan. A large number of childrett participated. The 
inverest Was great and I believe that miich benefit resulted. 


Che lofty sentiments that underlie the home instinct 
are beautifully expressed in a letter by Mtr. Montgom- 
ery which was printed in a Memphis paper duritig the 
home owning campaign conducted by the real estate and 
building material interests of that city last spring, 
and which was very favorably commented upon by those 
who read it at that time. Believing that it will be of 
interest to many readers in connection with the present 
campaign the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in 
reproducing it here: 


‘The laws of nature are the laws of God. Since the dawn 
of history the love of home has been the most sacred and 
necessary desire of man. Unlike the lower animals, nature 
has provided a long infancy to man, thus making necessary 
that care which can be given our young only in a home. There 
cai be no certainty of a lasting home without home owner- 
ship: What thought more sacred that that which directs 
young lovers to plan and prepare a home? There can they 
foster those sacred ties which direct their thotights in grate- 
fulness to the Giver of all good. There, under their own roof, 
can they welcome the advent of their children, the choicest 
blessings which Heaven can bestow, and shelter and protect 
them in safety. Our homes are our castles where our author- 
ity is supreme and unquestioned. No family can foster or 
develop the best that is in them without a home; and a rented 
home, or apartment, is not home in its most exalted sense. 

Leonidas has beautifully said: 

‘Cling to thy home; if ’twere the meanest shed 

Yield thee a hearth and shelter for thy head, 
Yet e’en this cheerless mansion shall provide 

More hearts repose than all the world beside.” 

“here is no place exalted enough for the sacred duties of 
Wife, husband or parent except a self-owned home. 

Chere is no place which can develop and foster the pro- 
found and heavenly duties of religion and patriotism so well 
as a self-owned home. 

‘here are no people so happy, or so good and useful as 
citizens, as those where home ownership predominates. All 
the best traits of character are promoted and fostered by 
home ownership, 

No nation can prosper or live unless ruled by home owners. 
A kind Heaven has provided enough of the soil and the beauti- 
ful and useful things which it produces to shelter and nourish 
and make happy every family which will ever inhabit the 
earth, Let us then do our part and earn and possess that 
Which is necessary to develop and protect the best that is in 
us in our own home. No one who does not own a home can 
say with Longfellow, when he returns to the bosom of his 
fumily after a day of labor: 

“And the night shall be filled with music 

And the cares which infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away.” 

No young man is fit for wedlock who does not own a home 
ov have the desire and determination to provide one. 

“Be it ever so humble there’s no place like home.” 

\ rented house is not a real home. 
"his sacred theme is capable of endless elaboration, and 
has inspired the eloquence and poetry of all times, yet no 

rds have ever been able to give adequate expression to the 
»ofound and heaven-directing influence of home. 

'f I had the combined eloquence of all the orators of all 
time, I could not give expression to all the sacred thoughts 
‘ud sentiments which overwhelm me when I think of home 
nd all that it means. 


on. 


SCHOOL CONTEST PLAN WINS HIGH PRAISE 


_ Sr. Louris, Mo., Dee. 11.—‘‘ ‘A Home for Every Fam- 
iy.’ That is a splendid slogan, the best I have ever 
heard, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is to be strongly 
‘ommended for having sounded it. It is very expressive. 
'\ is an ideal that every member of every family ought 
‘© strive to realize. It is a consummation devoutly to 
©: Wished.’? 
“his endorsement is from Burton McGinnis, secretary 
>» the Eeonomy Building & Loan Association of St. Louis. 
\'r, McGinnis has been engaged in building and loan 
Work in Missouri for the last fifteen years. He is the 
‘sourl member of the United States League of Build- 
& Loan Associations, is vice president of the Mis- 
so ri League, and is regarded ‘as one of the best posted 
mn in the country in building and loan work. The 
Economy association is more than 30 years old, and has 
a capital stock of $1,000,000. 
‘As a building and loan man, I wish further to give 
hearty endorsement to all that the AMERICAN LuM- 
*“<MAN is doing to encourage the building of homes. Its 
in of giving prizes for the best essays on ‘Why Every 
ily Should Own Its Own Home,’ is most commendable, 
Promoting a na- 








in 


ms 


‘ should stimulate great interest. 
‘-wide movement for the’ building of homes should 


‘ave been taken up long ago. The very foundation of 
vir national life is the home.’’ 


Mr. McGinnis believes that lumbermen should cooperate 


‘ith the building and loan associations, giving the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


cma eg and loan plan permits loans to be made on a 


Meg pa: gin than required by other loan agencies and 
iividual lenders because a part of the loan. interest is 
5 ermonthly and the security rests on a home and a borrower 
hakers Uk character and habits. Any industrious man of good 
ten + ce 20 percent or more margin can acquire a home 
“an uilding and loan association on a cash basis. Gen- 
pe the Speaking, lenders do not favor building loans because 
but bullies ooee and risks incidental to building operations 

ding and loan associations prefer building loans be- 


cause the constant inflow of money can be immediately em- 
ployed as building operations progress. You waste much 
time and energy every year “figuring” plans and specifica- 
tions of houses that are never built because loans could not 
be obtained. Connection with a building and loan associa- 
tion would, in many instances, enable you to finance these 
and go ahead. The knowledge that a_ building and loan 
association is making the loan on the building for which you 
are furnishing the material insures the prompt payment of 
your bills and avoids the trouble and expense of collections 
and filing liens. The experience of a building and loan secre- 
tary ot members of the loan committee permits them to sug- 
gest economies in planing and construction which result in 
the erection of many homes that otherwise would not be 
built. 

The two purposes of a building and loan association are to 
teach the saving of money and to encourage home-owning ; 
therefore, it is constantly making prospective customers for 
you. Lenders, as a rule, are reluctant about going into new 
and undeveloped territory but the progressive building and 
loan association with industrious and home-loving members 
will go in and develop a community—every new home invites 
another. 

Saving and home-owning are economic necessities for na- 
tional growth and stability. Where you find houses occu- 
pied by their owners you will not find poverty nor crime. The 
home environment we give our children of today will reflect 
in our national life of tomorrow ; therefore, any movement for 
the creation of more homes, and better homes, should receive 
the hearty coéperation of all patriotic persons and especially 
of those who may benefit materially by such coéperation. 





LUMBERMEN CO-OPERATE WITH GOVERNMENT 


Kansas City, Mo., Dee. 11—Kansas City lumbermen 
aré actively codperating with Government and railroad offi- 
cials in the movement to insure capacity loading of all 
lumber orders. A good example of these activities is the 
record of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co. 
Under the direction of Sales Manager F. R. Watkins the 
company has had printed a little booklet entitled ‘‘The 
Question of Capacity Loads,’’ a copy of which is en- 
closed in every letter containing invoices, quotations and 
general correspondence. This booklet strongly urges 
buyers to place orders for large cars and not to expect 
shipments of small cars of lumber in box ears of large 
capacity. The Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co. 
believes in practicing what it preaches, for during that 
part of 1917 for which figures are available the increase 
in the number of cars furnished, compared with last 
year, has been only 10 percent, while the increase in 
luniber shipped has been 28 pereent, when compared with 
the same period a year ago. The six mills of the company 
have averaged loading 24,000 feet per car, including 
timbers. This is an extremely good showing, especially 
as timber shipments necessarily decrease the average per 
ear. One of the mills has made an especially good record 
and, during the time mentioned, has averaged 25,550 
feet per car. While these figures refer only to the Mis- 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., Sales Manager F. R. 
Watkins says Kansas City lumbermen generally have 
shown great codperation along this line, and are doing 
their best to make the supply of cars go further by 
loading them more heavily. 

J. K. Campbell, who recently was appointed sales 
manager of the East Oregon Lumber Co., is now at his 
desk in the Kansas City office and actively directing the 
sales work of the organization. The East Oregon Lumber 
Co. is one of the newest and most uptodate western white 
pine operators in eastern Oregon, the sawmill and manu- 
facturing plant being located at Enterprise, Ore., with 
the general offices of the company in this city. 

Mr. Campbell is well fitted for the duties which he is 
now called upon to discharge, as he has had thoro and 
well balanced experience in both the manufacture and 
sale of lumber. For nine years he was with the Central 
Coal & Coke Co., of this city. The first four years were 
spent at one of the mills of the company, after which he 
went to the Houston sales office, later becoming assistant 
to I. H. Fetty, manager of the lumber department for 
the Central Coal & Coke Co. When Mr. Fetty left that 
position to become president of the East Oregon Lumber 
Co., Mr. Campbell soon followed him. 

C. W. Sanborn, until recently sales manager of the 
East Oregon Lumber Co., is now the head of the J. W. San- 
born Co., of this city. Mr. Sanborn’s father died during 
the last year and this necessitated severing connections 
with the Oregon company, as he had to take over all the 
business activities of his father. Under his able and 
aggressive management the J. W. Sanborn Co. is making 
excellent progress and promises to be, more than ever, 
an important factor in the lumber trade in this section. 
The company specializes in Pacific coast lumber. 

The Caddo River Lumber Co., of Kansas City, has 
purchased a tract of about 40,000 acres of timberland in 
Montgomery, Ark. This timberland is located a short 
distance north of the company’s present mill at Rosboro, 
Ark., and is heavily timbered with an excellent quality 
of shortleaf pine. 





IF HE WERE A SOLDIER 


BEND, OrE., Dec. 10.—Harry K. Brooks, formerly of 
Minneapolis and more recently of Vancouver, B. C., and 
for the last two years sales manager for the Brooks 
Scanlon Lumher Co.’s big plant at Bend, Ore., has hosts 
of friends in the lumber industry who will appreciate a 
little story about him that appeared in the last issue 
of the Bend Press, edited by one A. Whisnant, commonly 
known as ‘‘ Whiz,’’ who before he became an editor and 
newspaper publisher was for years a western lumber 
trade journal representative. This is the story that ap- 
pears in the department of the Bend Press headed ‘‘Cin- 
ders from the Lava Bed’’: 


Harry Brooks is inclined to speculate on the details of the 
world’s war—also its final outcome. 

There is little escapes his attention. 

At present he is in Minneapolis, where his ‘kid brother 
becomes a captain,’ and he feels like a slacker himself, be- 
be ei he can not go and be at least a private in the rear 
ranks, 

So he speculates. 

“That kid brother of mine a captain? I’d like to hear him 
tell me where to head in! Rather proud of him at that. 
Wish I could go, too.” . 

Long silence; during which the Japanese cigarette box he 
bought from the fellow in the Sampan is drafted into service 
and beneath the curling clouds of two Camels he continues: 


“Tf I went, guess they’d put me in the ‘tank’ corps.” 
silent smoking and conflicting ideas. 

“And then it would be my luck, just as we were approach- 
ing the German lines, to have the thing stop and the captain 
say, ‘Private Brooks, get out and crank the machine!’ And 
I’d salute and answer, ‘Yes, sir!’ ” 

More smoke and an afterthought: ‘And when my friends 
saw the wounds they would say I was shot while retreating.” 


TELLS OF THE SILO STAVE SITUATION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 10.—Off and on during the year 
complaints have been heard from silo manufacturers 
located in the middle West, who say that they are unable 
to obtain a sufficient supply of staves. A number of 
causes have combined to make manufacturers chary 
about taking on orders for silo material, and a number 
of these reasons were summed up very ably today by 
J. E. Pinkham, of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., with 
offices in the Stuart. Building, this city. The Pinkham 
company is one of the largest, if not the largest, handler 
of fir silo material on the Pacific coast, and probably 
no man is better able to sum up the situation from the 
manufacturer’s and seller’s viewpoint than Mr. Pinkham. 
Regarding the situation and the prospects for a supply 
of staves, Mr. Pinkham said: 

I believe that the silo stave situation will work out about 
as follows: In the first place, the yellow pine silo stave does 
not come in direct conflict with special war needs in yellow 
pine and for that reason will probably take a less advance 
in price relatively than fir silo staves over the normal aver- 
age price. Also relatively larger supplies of yellow pine 
silo material can probably be secured than of fir. For these 
reasons the oe silo manufacturer who is doing practically 
a national business will use, in our judgment, more yellow 
pine in proportion and less fir in the coming year than for 
several years past. 

However, there will be a certain demand which for one 
reason or another certainly ought to be supplied with fir 
staves. The output of fir staves at any given time during 
the next eight months will probably be very small and the 
best prospects of caring for the demand will exist if the fol- 
lowing conditions are complied with by the trade: 

First, the small buyers whose requirements are limited 
to a carload or a few carloads and who desire to specify 
the exact quantity of each length should order early in 
order to allow ample time for the necessary sorting of stock 
to fill their orders. Large buyers should not expect to cover 
their entire season’s requirements at one time or secure firm 
prices for the entire season, for the changes which have been 
taking place so rapidly in the fir log and lumber situation 
and the possible needs of the Government render it impossi- 
ble for mills to commit far into the fuiure and the buyers 
of large requirements should, I believe, plan to cover their 
needs by quarterly or bimonthly purchases. 

Second, all buyers must provide sufficient storage so as to 
permit continuous shipping by the mills. If buyers under- 
take to have shipments deferred until late spring and early 
summer as usual, two things will happen. First, owing to the 
urgent requirements of other customers for material for im- 
mediate shipment the mills will procrastinate about cutting 
the stock, and, secondly, there is danger of the Government 
requiring the cars in the spring for more urgent business, 
so that we will be hampered in shipping at that time and 
every carload ready to go now which is held until spring will 
just add that much to the congestion. Certainly the lumber 
does no good here and the thing to do is to get it to the 
place where it will do good as soon as possible, for no dealer 
ee positively on his lumber until he gets it in his 
yard. 

Third, we are recommending the use of 2x4 silo staves for 
small silos. This will be feasible in certain districts and will 
add 10 percent to 15 percent to the available supply of staves. 

It also goes without saying that the silo manufacturers 
and dealers must pay a price for silo material somewhat in 
keeping with the prices current for other items of clear fir 
lumber or go without the stock. One of the things which has 
held back the production of staves most seriously in the last 
few weeks is that a number of the operators have inclined to 
the opinion that the silo men would not pay the prices neces- 
sary to justify the mills in producing silo staves at present 
and therefore these operators have given their attention to 
the production of other things. 

Inasmuch as it is manifestly impossible to furnish the silo 
material except at a parity of prices with other products, the 
only satisfactory solution of the matter possible is for the 
silo manufacturers and dealers to codéperate with the pro- 
ducers of the staves along the lines suggested. 


LUMBER COMPANY DISTRIBUTES WAR MAPS 


OmaHA, NeEB., Dec. 11.—The visitor to Omaha, after 
walking about for a short time, is sure to be struck by 
the number of war maps displayed in store windows and 
other places exposed to the public view. In fact, one 
may be seen in almost every window and the attention 
of the people is divided between the attractive displays 
of holiday goods and these large maps which show the 
battle fronts in France and in Italy. The maps are large, 
being about 24 inches by 30 inches, so that the location 
of the different towns, cities and fortified points, as well 
as railroads, rivers and canals are easily observable. 

Upon.the back of the map is a list of the principal 
towns and cities, together with key numbers and figures 
so that the position of any point may be located with 
little trouble and in a short time. In the upper right 
hand corner of these maps may be seen a large black 
shield with the name ‘‘C, N. Deitz Lumber Co.’’ in white 
upon the shield. This is one of the most.familiar sights 
to lumbermen in this section, and may be seen upon all 
of the firm’s letterheads, where the colors are generally 
blue and white, as well as upon all of its other forms. 
The C. N. Deitz Lumber Co. is distributing the war map 
thruout Omaha and surrounding territory, where they are 
proving very popular. 


NOVEL TYPE OF SILO ERECTED 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Dec. 11.—A great many types of frost 
proof silos have been erected in this section, but the silo 
just completed by H. W. Southwick and son on their 
farm near Williams Bay is a new type in this section 
and one that gives promise of excellent results. The 
silo in question is 12x30 feet in size, and braced to the 
barn by steel guy rods in the ordinary manner. The 
inner, or first wall of the silo is built of upright wooden 
staves as in the ordinary single wall wooden silo. The 
second wall is composed of several layers of building 
paper and silo felt, which reinforced the cold excluding 
qualities of the wood. The outer, or third wall, is built 
of bevel siding. Instead of running the bevel siding up 
and down, the boards are bent around the silo and nailed 
in place as on a house. The joints are staggered so that 
there shall be no danger from this source. Water is 
prevented from getting in at the joints by nailing a strip 
of tin over each joint. 
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A BELIEVER INCFOREST CONSERVATION 


SHUBUTA, Miss. 

J. N. Brownlee, president and general manager of the 
Brownlee Lumber Co. and of the Brownlee Machine Works, 
both at this point, is a believer in the conservation of 
yellow pine forests and finds the land surrounding his 
operation fitted far better for raising shortleaf yellow pine 
than for any other purpose. Mr. Brownlee a few years ago 
began to look forward to cutting out before long, but today 
he says he is little farther toward the end of his timber 
supply than when he began operations about twelve years 
ago. 

eThe reason for this rather unusual circumstance is that 
Mr. Brownlee’s method of logging has not destroyed the 
younger trees, and because the soil in this section of Mis- 
sissippi is particularly fertile and favorable to rapid short- 
leaf pine tree growth. Mr. Brownlee states that the 
growth of his young pine trees averages an inch a year, 
of a splendid quality. Today he is cutting over lands cut 
over ten or twelve years ago and he is averaging from 
three to four thousand feet an acre. 

Mr. Brownlee told the writer of a strip of pasture land 
of six years ago that now has trees six inches in diameter. 
He pointed out pine trees two feet thru standing as shade 
trees in Shubuta yards and one can see where the old fur- 
rows were made by the cultivation of cotton before the 
Civil war, testifying that these large trees have grown 
up from the seed since the war. 

Mr. Brownlee logs with teams and two-wheel light 
skidders, thus preserving the growth of the young trees. 
He declares that it would be possible for a man to take 
20,000 acres in this section and by logging it properly 
maintain a perpetual small operation producing 5,000,000 
to 6,000,000 feet of lumber a year. The soil is a stickish, 
reddish clay and not suitable for agricultural purposes. 

In addition to having a large saw and planing mill, 
Mr. Brownlee is the owner and director of the Brownlee 
Machine Works, where his ‘‘ Universal Twin’’ engine is 
manufactured. This is an engine patented by Mr. Brown- 
lee which is meant especially to solve the problem of the 
small sawmill operator who operates with a portable mill. 
Its popularity lies in its economy of steam, compactness, 
and it is simple and ‘‘fool-proof.’’ It is made in a 
number of sizes. Mr. Brownlee has always been inter- 
ested in mechanics thruout his long career as a lumberman 
and was the designer of the original engine of a Chatta- 
nooga concern. He came to Mississippi originally from 
Detroit and has three brothers, all of whom are in some 
phase of the lumber industry. He has several sons whom 
he is raising to continue the operations at which their 
father has made a success. 





HAS REASONABLE AMOUNT OF CEDAR POLES IN STOCK 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

Idaho red cedar products are not going to be in any 
very great supply for next year’s trade, because of the 
great shortage of labor in that section interfering with 
production in 1917. One of the largest producers of 
Idaho red cedar posts, poles and piling is the E. T. 
Chapin Co., Spokane Wash. E. T. Chapin, president 
of this company, said to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, re- 
garding the situation: 

I believe the post market is going to be fair and the supply 
of posts extremely short. This is due to the fact that prac- 
tically no posts at all were carried over from last year and 
the labor situation has been such that very few posts have 
been made so far, and very few can be made between now 
and the heavy shippiug season, which is in the spring. 

Mr. Chapin adds that his company holds a reasonably 
fair stock of posts and expects to be able to take care 
of the demand that will be offered between now and 
next spring. This company also has a large stock of 
poles and at least for another year will be in a position 
to furnish almost anything that may be required. The 
E. T. Chapin Co. is operating a couple of camps near 
Bovill, Ida., getting out posts and poles, and also has a 
large camp at Dolman Spur, on the Spokane Interna- 
tional between Spokane and Sandpoint, Ida. It is also 
getting out a large quantity of poles at Weippe, Ida. 
These will be brought to the railroad tract at Greer on 
the Northern Pacific in the Clearwater district. 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 


In the accompanying illustration are shown three 
big cranes at work loading poles at the company’s big 
storage yard at Bovill, Ida. This is in keeping with its 
facilities at all its storage yards and shipping points for 
handling red cedar. It will be noticed that the poles 
are cross piled, so as better to permit the circulation of 
air, which facilitates the seasoning process. 


QUALITIES OF NOBLE FIR INDUCE POETIC EFFUSION 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

There are literary and even poetical talent and ability 
on the north Pacific coast that seem to be lying fallow, 
excepting for occasional outbursts. ‘‘ Facilities for Serv- 
ice’’ is the name of a little mimeographed booklet issued 
twice a month by the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore. It is gotten up in a very attractive manner, with 
printed covers, and illustrated with free hand sketches, 
indicating that someone with artistic ability has a 
hand in getting it out, and whether it is one of the 
Hazens—Kd B. Hazen, vice president and general man- 
ager, or Ben H. Hazen, secretary and treasurer, as 
well as sales manager—is not known to the writer. How- 
ever, in a recent issue of ‘‘ Facilities for Service’’ there 
appeared a reference to Noble fir, more generally known 
to the trade as larch, which is manufactured by the 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., Bridal Veil, Ore., one of the 
mills whose output the Douglas Fir Lumber Co. mar- 
kets. Everyone knows or should know that Noble fir or 
larch, botanically called Abies nobilis, grows in very 
limited quantities along the western slope of the Cas- 
cade Mountains, in Oregon and Washington, and that 
practically the only compact body of it grows on the 
slope of Larch Mountain, near Bridal Veil, which is 
owned and is now being manufactured by the Bridal 
Veil Lumbering Co. It is of a creamy white color, 
of soft texture but hard fiber, and is an excellent wood 
for finish, siding, molding, sash and doors and factory 
work. The wood is odorless and makes excellent mate- 
rial for boxes for food products. So much for Noble 
fir. 

A copy of ‘‘Facilities for Service’’ came to the at- 
tention of R. A. Dailey, who guides the destinies of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, with offices in 
Seattle, and it was the first time he had heard of 
Noble fir. His ignorance is excusable from the fact 
that his lumber experience has been gained in Min- 
nesota and British Columbia. Now Mr, Dailey pos- 
sesses a poetical strain in his makeup and he sat down 
and wrote Ben Hazen as follows: 7 

I have just finished reading the first copy of your admir- 
able little house organ, “Facilities for Service.’ Allow me 
to congratulate you on the nifty appearance of this publica- 
tion. It shows originality—is full of ginger—packs a wollop 
—and will undoubtedly “bring home the bacon.” I am espe- 
cially impressed with the mysterious “Noble Fir.” I seek 
further information regarding this little stranger. 

As you are no doubt aware, I possess a vivid imagination. 
_— not hope that the following prediction will come 
rue? 

“The troubled dealer scratched his head, then looked again 
and most fell dead, and thru his mail he ceased to gallop; 
his buying sense received a wollop—a reg’ler solar plexus 
blow; his fingers twitched—his breath came slow. Believe 
me, or believe me not, here was the real dope that he sought. 
And what caused all this joyousness—Facilities for Service 
plus—the lucre luring things he read—direct to order book 
they led; a cosmic urge he could not fight; his order trav- 
eled west that night. 

Thruout the land from Wash. to Maine Facilities for 
Service came. It stormed the trenches with a cheer; it 
gained the dealers’ ready ear; they loudly cried, ‘At last it’s 
here—the great Idea Nourisher.’ And then and there without 
demur they ordered scads of ‘Noble Fir’; and gosh you ought 
to see the mail the trains pulled into Bridal Veil. 

“Result: Old Longleaf beat it to the rear and Western 
Pine grew sick with fear. Southern Cypress and White 
Pine felt the deadly undermine; Sugar Pine was brought to 
bay ; Redwood went into decay. In time they all will dis- 
appear. The wood that’s bound to domineer on this old west- 
ern hemisphere (in this I’m sure you will concur) is Hazen’s 
patent Noble Fir.” 

Don’t mention it—it’s a gift. 

Sincerely yours, 








R. A. DAILBY. 


This brought forth the following reply from Mr. 
Hazen: 


DEAR Mr. DAILEY: 

You quite overwhelm me. I agree with you that it is a 
gift. Would that we might conscript that gift for the edi- 
torial department for ‘Facilities for Service.” 

Noble fir is hard to describe to the uninitiated. * * * 














THREE BIG CRANES AT WORK IN IDAHO CEDAR YARD OF BE. T. CHAPIN & CO, AT BOVILL, IDA. 
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Enemies of the tall stately tree that grows on Larch Moun- 
tain maintain that the first yard man that opened up a car 
of Noble fir expressed himself with the exclamation, “Gosh 
all Hemlock.” 

Friends and occasionally a customer maintain that whether 
it is hemlock or whether it is cedar with the smell and color 
removed, it is a fine little leader for the dealer who is for- 
tunate enough to stock a car or two. Unfortunately the suj- 
ply is limited and we can only make seasonal and sporadic 
attempts to advertise it for fear the demand will exceed the 
supply, and we will have some disgruntled and disappointed 
customers. It happens that we will be cutting Noble fir for a 
couple of months now and surely the favorable thought waves 
which were generated by your poem will be of great assistance 
to us in marketing this sanitary product. 


Sincerely yours, Bren H. Hazen. 


SAN FRANCISCO HOSTELRY KNOWN FAR AND WID:: 


San FRANCISCO, Cat. 

The sentiment and glamour that have ever been asso- 
ciated with San Francisco, the wonderful city at the 
Golden Gate, have also embraced the Palace Hotel, famed 
all over the world as probably is no other hotel any- 
where, and it may be a moot question in the minds of 
some as to which has done the more for the other. 

Following the days of the forty-niners, when untold 
wealth was dug from the beds of the streams flowing 
from the Sierra Nevada Mountains, there was builded 
at the Golden Gate a wondrous city, bathed in the deep 
blue sunlight, filtered thru a perfect California azure 
sky, and soothed and cooled by the soft, white, fleecy 
fog that is so refreshing to the average San Franciscan. 

















THE PALACE HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO 


As the city became known thruout the world, and trav- 
elers from two hemispheres made it their temporary 
home, it was necessary that San Francisco have a hotel 
appropriate to care for them, and with appointments in 
keeping with the best to be had anywhere. So along 
in the ’70s the Palace Hotel came into existence with its 
six stories of brick and masonry, its immense court into 
which great four-in-hands and tally-hos were driven with 
the clatter of hoofs and the eall of the bugler, and 
with its cuisine, its rooms and everything about it equal 
to anything to be found elsewhere, not only in this coun- 
try, but abroad. 

For many years the old Palace was the temporary 
home of those most prominent in business, society, coun- 
cils of state, foreign nobility, and even presidents and 
rulers, not only of this but other countries. Then came 
the great fire in 1906, which left standing a majestic 
and stately but fire-gutted structure, and so well built 
was it that it took months to tear it down, brick by 
brick and piece by piece, that upon its site could rise 
a newer, greater and more magnificent Palace Hotel. 

During the winter months the Palace Hotel is thronged 
with travelers from all parts of the United States, 
among them being many lumbermen who go to Cali- 
fornia to avoid the severe winters of the East and 
North and enjoy the balmy climate for which California 
is so well known. ; 

As the lumber and shingles of California are coming 
more and more to find a market in the territory east 0! 
the Rocky Mountains, however, lumbermen are generally 
to be found during every, month of the year at the Pa! 
ace, where in its marble lobby it is well said one can 
see any day almost everyone of business or social prom: 
nence in San Francisco. 


LUMBERMAN ENTERTAINS TEN OF DESTROYER CREW 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Dec. 10.—S. M. Anderson, one of the 
owners of the Anderson Middleton Lumber Co., operai- 
ing one of the largest plants on the Pacific coast, ¢)\- 
tertained with Mrs. Anderson on Thanksgiving day ten 
members of the crew of the torpedo boat destroyer sti- 
tioned in this harbor since the war. Following a turkey 
dinner which was served at noon the boys and ten young 
ladies who were invited to meet them danced in the 
ballroom of the Anderson residence. Several other lum- 
ber manufacturers also entertained one or more of the 
crew on Thanksgiving day. 

Capt. William Donovan, son of William Donovan, s?., 
president of the Donovan Lumber Co., is serving at the 
Mare Island navy yard. Young Donovan was a member 
of the fourth naval militia organized on the harbor when 
the war broke out and went to San Francisco where he 
passed a fine examination. He resigned his position as 
manager of the Donovan Lumber Co. and has been sta- 
tioned at Mare Island for several months. 
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WINTER IS TIME TO PUSH GARDENING, P 


The people of the United States unquestionably have set to work 
with grim determination to win the war; and the results they have 
accomplished since last April are little short of marvelous. The 
chief danger now is that in movements not strictly of a military 
character there may be relaxation and slackening of effort. Many 
persons who participated this year in garden contests, in pig, calf 
and corn club projects, unless steps are taken to keep up their inter- 
est will fall back into their former state of indifference, and much 
of the ground gained this year under the stimulus of novelty will 
he lost. Somehow the impression is likely to prevail that this year’s 
cifort was a sort of “spasmodic spurt,” and not, as it should be, 
the first lap of a long race with many relays. 

Notwithstanding the fact that crops this year were enormously 
increased over normal production, the need for similar overproduc- 
tion for next year is every bit as great as it was this year... More- 
over. the unbalanced relation among the various agricultural products 
and livestock is likely to operate to the permanent detriment of the 
eoricultural industry. While high prices of corn have had the effect 
of raising the price of pork and accordingly stimulating hog raising, 
high prices of other grains have tended to injure the dairy industry 
and to promote grain raising at the expense of stock raising and 
soil fertility. 

Likewise, the need of much greater efficiency in stock raising and 
dairy farming has been demonstrated; for, while in times of low 
priced grain the low producing dairy cow and the scrub beef ani- 
mal may leave a margin of profit for the stockman, the high grade 
of the beef animal and the tested dairy cow are the only animals 
to which it is safe to feed the high priced grain of these times. 

The calling away from the farms of thousands of young men who 
have been trained in practical agriculture not only has created a 
shortage of labor but has necessitated greater efforts in educating 
the younger boys and girls to the work of farming and stock raising. 
Unquestionably many younger sons who might otherwise have pur- 
sued careers other than agriculture will, by the exigencies of war, 
be brought back to the land; and interest in scientific agriculture will 
he enhanced by the greater remuneration promised to those who 
succeed in times like the present. 

In the work of the various boys’ and girls’ clubs the interest of 
parents is hardly of less importance than that of the children; and, 
as the chief complaint of many farmers is that their boys and girls 
care nothing for the farm, the pig and calf club work affords a means 
of serving the parents’ ends, if they can be made to understand the 
nature and aims of the various agricultural projects. The same pre- 
liminary educational work that will interest the parents will interest 
the children in the agricultural projects; so that persons who wish to 
promote the forming of pig, calf and corn clubs, as well as garden 
clubs, can accomplish their purposes by bringing the work to the 
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attention of parents and children at the same time and in the same 
manner. 

One great defect in common farming methods is that they lack 
the order and system that would enable the farmer to determine 
exactly what the results are that he is achieving. He does not know 
whether it pays him to feed or milk or fatten, because he keeps no 
record of production or of labor. Even in the pig club work this 
same disregard of system and accuracy is likely to manifest itself. 
The writer acted as leader of a pig club this summer and in prac- 
tically every case the parents refused or neglected to provide indi- 
vidual pens for the boys’ pigs. The result was that the boys could 
make no accurate record of their feeding operations, and to a very 
large extent their projects failed of their main purpose. 

In communities where there are county farm advisers they should 
be asked to direct the projects; in communities where there are no 
such persons the instructor in agriculture in the local school, if there 
is such a person, should be asked to lead. In the want of such a 
person some public spirited farmer or other business man must be 
called into service. The various State agricultural colleges, in co- 
operation with the United States Department of Agriculture, supply 
all the material needed by an intelligent person to start the work. 
They can not, however, supply that indispensable quality—enthu- 
siasm—which alone will make the project a success. 

The preliminary work for the stock raising clubs that can be done 
during the winter is almost entirely of an educational character. 
But the work in preparation for gardening clubs during the latter 
part of winter and very early spring may be made of a practical 
character. Everybody knows that the successful gardener begins 
his work for the season in the late winter long before the ground to 
be used is fit to be cultivated. The hotbed is the first step to suc- 
cessful gardening; it may supply the first crop in the spring. 

At any rate the local lumberman has an opportunity that few 
local merchants have to push a garden club. He can supply hotbed 
sash on some easy terms, and it may be he can furnish a plot on 
which to place them for the hotbeds, and thus get the youngsters 
of his community started in their garden work early. If the lum- 
berman is not himself skilled in gardencraft he can likely find some- 
body who is and interest him in directing the boys and girls in this 
preliminary work. Early cabbage, tomato, and pepper plants, and 
even onions, raised in the hotbed for the entire club, not only are 
much cheaper but the raising of them rounds out the garden project 
in a more satisfactory manner than the buying of them from mis- 
cellaneous sources. In this way uniformity and system can be in- 
jected into the project from the start. The interest of the lumberman, 
from both the individual and the community viewpoint, is greater 
than that of any other citizen, and he can, if he will, start this work 
during the winter, when he has more time than at any other season. 








Turv the efforts of the Chamber of Commerce of Wich- 
ita Falls, Texas, each of fifteen farmers of the community 
has been supplied with five good Holstein cows, to be paid 
for out of one-half the proceeds of milk and butter pro- 


AGRICULTURAL PROJECTS 


Perhaps no branch of agricultural education holds 


THE NEw York Herald in a recent editorial sounds a 
note of warning to those wage earners who are experienc- 
ing more than their customary prosperity owing to the 
increased demand for their services on account of the 


dueed. out greater promise than the boys’ and girls’ club war. Despite the high prices for food, the editorial 


* * * 


IN wis address before the National Potato Growers’ 
\ssociation Herbert C. Hoover declared that while the 


sinee the outbreak of the war America has increased its 
consumption 10 pereent. Mr. Hoover renewed his dec- 
laration that food will win the war, urged potato growers 
not to hoard their product, and said that this country can 
ineet the emergency by eliminating waste, eating less 
and growing more. 

* * * 

THE Patriotic League, of Tacoma, Wash., is rapidly 
extending its influence in patriotic activities of that city, 
organizing units for performing patriotic services of va- 
rious kinds. One unit took upon itself the duty of knit- 
‘ing wristlets for every man in one company of soldiers at 
“amp Lewis, the same unit having previously sent the 
‘nen several boxes of apples and appropriate decorations 
‘or a Hallowe’en party. The seventh and eighth grades 
of the Horace Mann school organized a unit and are pre- 
paring to give a play for the benefit of the Red Cross. 
Another unit is conducting a series of lectures on ‘‘ Girls’ 
vesponsibilities in War Time.’’ 

* * * 

THE FIFTIETH fruit, flower and vegetable show to be 

held in New York public schools was held lately in school 


city’s lower east side. The show included exhibits from 
the estates of numerous wealthy citizens and was held 
wnder the auspices of the School of Nature League, which 
had its inception in 1892 and held its first exhibit two 
years later at Hunter College. Mrs. Alice R. Northrop, 
lecturer on botany for New York City’s schools, has been 
interested in the project from its beginning, and she 
stated that from the beginning each week nature material 
had been distributed to teachers from the club’s head- 
quarters, Public School No. 75, at 25 Norfolk Street. In 
connection with this year’s show a mothers’ meeting was 
held and a school principal gave a talk on ‘‘Food Con- 
Servation.’? A representative from the Christodora Set- 
tlement House also spoke on the importance of having an 
organization of parents and teachers. 


right times. 


and its obligations. 





work. Ina large measure the reason lies in the fact 
that in interesting and educating the boys and girls 
the club projects interest and educate the parents as 
Allies have decreased their food consumption 25 percent well. This of itself would be a fact of the greatest 
importance; but the club movement has the further 
great advantage of reaching the young folks at their 
most impressionable age and interesting them in 
farm work. The ownership of a pig, or a calf, and 
the cultivation of a garden or corn plot are in them- 
selves agriculture on a small scale; and if encour- * * * 
aged and made continuous year after year will in 
many cases develop into real agricultural operations 
of a scientific and serious character. 

Farmers have long been chided for not giving 
in the farm animals and 
crops they raise. When they fail to do so, as they 
often do, their children are worse off than their 
hired men; for they get only their board, clothes and 
spending money, whereas the hired men get that 
much and their independence besides. If a boy can 
lay hold of enough money to buy a pig or a calf and . . a 
manage In some way to feed it until it is old enough 
to sell he has gone thru the exact experience he 
would have if he were a stock feeder, and he 
pockets his profit or loss with a full knowledge of 
the merits or defects of his methods. He has 
learned something in the hard school of experience. 
It is the same if he cultivates a garden plot of his 


N 5 a own. He soon learns the advantages of fertilizing, 
0. 15, at 327 East Fourth street, in the heart of the cultivating, weeding, spraying and harvesting at the 


their children interest 


If it be true, as the adage has it, that ‘foot of the 
owner is the best manure for his solil,’’ and that the 
“eye of the master fattens his cattle,’”’ the way to 
make the boy a real farmer is to start with owner- 
ship of the animal and the crop he raises. If he can 
not be Interested by the rewards of Industry, skill 
and care he surely is unlikely to be interested with- 
out them. The person who conceived the boys’ and 
girls’ agricultural club idea unquestionably hit upon 
one of the soundest principles In both psychology 
and economics; and the community that fails to 
utilize this plan for building up and fortifying its 
agricultural interests Is blind to its opportunities 


reads, ‘‘present conditions offer opportunities for pru- 
dent saving that no one can afford to neglect. The mo- 
ment the war ends wages and salaries will begin to fall, 
and they probably will continue to fall until they reach a 
normal plane. The release of thousands of skilled men 
from the army will give a decided impetus to this down- 
ward movement. Every clearheaded person will see that 
now is the time not only to make hay but to stow it away 
in the barn.’’ 


THE CIvic bureau of the Commercial Club of Tacoma, 
Wash., is planning two big celebrations with community 
trees for Christmas. One tree is to be at the stadium and 
one at Camp Lewis. The two festivals will be held on 
different nights. A committee of the Commercial Club 
will codperate with a committee from the Women’s Club 
in arranging the program, The civie bureau is also plan- 
ning for weekly entertainments at the club for all en- 
listed men that visit Tacoma on Wednesday evenings. 


THE ANNUAL carnival of the Waupaca (Wis.) high 
school was made a Red Cross benefit this year. In the 
morning occurred the big high school parade consisting 
of twenty-two patriotically decorated automobiles and 
several large floats; each float representing a grade of 
the school and a prize being offered for the room present- 
ing the best float. The prize this year was won by the 
eighth grade, which had a big Liberty Loan float. Among 
the features of the carnival was an evening entertain- 
ment in the form of a pageant, ‘‘ The Four Links,’’ each 
link representing a period in American history or life. 
The first ‘‘link’’ was an Indian scene, the second a colo- 
nial, the third a plantation darkey scene, and the fourth 
a Red Cross scene, showing soldiers being eared for by 
nurses. The program was concluded with singing the 
‘¢Star-Spangled Banner,’’ all persons who participated in 
the program appearing on the stage and singing in chorus, 
In connection with the carnival was an agricultural fair, 
the cash prizes of which were given by the Old National 
Bank, of Waupaca. The receipts of the carnival amounted 

‘to more than $300, most of which will be used to make 











every member of the High School a Red Cross member, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 








DEAR REALM: 

I ain’t bothered you for a long time, have I? But 
these days I’m kind of wandering around like a spook 
that can’t remember which is his church yard. Run- 
ning a lumber business is a hek of a game, as near 
as I can find out. I get to thinking if I can wrastle 
just this one thing down I’ll have the parade coming 
my way. But I get it wrastled and look myself over 
to see how bunged up I am, and there is another 
little ol’ thing waiting to tackle me. 

Say, what do you know about selling, anyway? I 
expect you’ll be surprised to hear of me asking ad- 
vice. You can remember when I had about as much 
use for advice as kitty has for the butcher’s dog, but 
that seems like a long time ago. I guess it was only 
last Christmas I wrote you about the boss being so 
doggoned crabby a Quaker couldn’t live with him two 
minutes without busting him on the bean with a neck- 
yoke. Of course I had the boss all wrong. He’s some 
boss, but I didn’t have sense enough to know it. I 
don’t know that I’ve got any more brains now. Six 
months is a blamed short time to turn a secrappin’ red- 
headed wagon man into a sort of acting manager. 
With the boss teaching me stuff and showing me how 
to use it I thought I knew most all there was to know 
about salesmanship and the rest. of the things that 
would make me the kid with the complete little old 
business wallop. But now that he’s gone to help straf 
Kaiser Bill and is called Lieutenant-Colonel Pond and 
I have the yard to myself I feel like the little fella 
who was terrible brave until nursie turned off the 
lights. 

Yesterday I got reminded of myself when I saw 
Petey Dink teaching Mrs. King to drive her new ear. 
His name’s Peter Dinwood, as I guess you know. 
Well, Petey got the dame coached up until she knew 
all about the gear shift and the steering wheel and 
the gas. In fact she was beginning to favor Petey 
with some fine points on driving that he’d overlooked. 
But when Petey got out and she tried it alone, say 
boy! You’d of thought Main Street was as narrow 
as a cow path. She forgot the difference between the 
brake and the accelerator. She fanned past the school 
house at about forty per, and the kids took to the 
trees. She grazed Art Brown’s coat tails and hit 
three turning posts in succession, upset the city’s 
street cleaning apparatus that Mose Pillow was wheel- 
ing along and seared Mose pretty nearly white if not 
clean, knocked a sack of spuds off of one curb and 
headed for the other where she scared Sayde Ellers 
into taking refuge in the millinery shop of her bitter 
rival and finally ended up with a bang against an 
electrolier. Mike Gibbons, the marshal, hates motors 
anyway, and he got right on the job with a heap of 
loud talk. Mrs. King wasn’t what you could eall 
composed by that time, but she managed to get the car 
backed up about ten feet. Then what did she do 
but go sock into the electrolier again. The globes 
busted and rained down over the engine hood, and the 
radiator squirted water in a dozen places. ‘‘ Reverse, 
y’ old fool,’’ yelled Mike. ‘‘Reverse. Don’t you 
know what reverse means?’’ Mrs. King was taken 
out in a badly upset condition, and Petey had to come 
and nurse the ear back to the garage. 

That’s been something like my experience since the 
boss left. He writes me he’s sure I’m doing better 
than I think and that I must have patience until I 
get the elements of yard management co-ordinated, 
whatever that is. But I’m telling you it’s about pro- 
cured my angorine. I wish I was fighting. I bet I’d 
make a pretty fair Fritz strafer if I could be with 
the boss and have him tell me what to do next. 

Of course we’re selling a good deal of stuff. Sales 
in these parts are something like the rain; it’s going 
to fall, whatever you do. I bet I could pile down a 
little lumber on an alley and not even put up any sign 
and still make some sales. But who wants to do that 
way? The farmers do some cultivating in addition to 
the rain, and if this new stuff I’m learning means any- 
thing it means that I’ve got to have a big volume of 
sales if I’m to keep the percentage of expense down to 
where I can get my share of trade and still cop off a 
little profit. I read the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
get all pepped up on creative salesmanship. Then T 
think it’s just as easy as snapping your finger and 
that I’d be some little old buSiness creator if I’d just 
let myself go and act natural. But when I try to act 
natural I’m too doggoned successful at it; and the 
next thing I know I’m naturally punching somebody 
in the nose. Somewav or other spoiling a guy’s map 
doesn’t always convert him to your ideas of what he 
ought to buy. 

This advertising thing has given me the most trouble. 
I tried it a while after the boss left, but when I ran 
out of the stuff he’d fixed up I couldn’t make any- 
thing sound like it ought to in print. So I decided 
to let it alone and to put in a good deal of time scout- 
ing around for business on my own hook. I’ve been 
doing that for a while, and gad, ain’t it a job! In 
the first place I don’t know who to tackle. I read a 
story in a business paper of a salesman who started out 
to make good or bust, so he picked out his worst pros- 
pect and whanged the fellow into placing a big order. 
Then the salesman trotted home, head up and tail over 
the dashboard, married the boss’s daughter and got 
to be general manager. But if I’d go out and tackle 
Mose Pillow to build a new house or a garage for his 
street cleaning cart he thinks it’s a good joke. For 
two weeks I spent my spare time boning people for 
business just on general principles and didn’t sell a 
thing. They either laughed at me or got sore and 


remembered when lumber was cheap enough so a per- 
son could afford to buy it. I got so I didn’t expect to 
make a sale. I had about as much enthusiasm in 
approaching a man as the guest of honor has in ap- 
proaching the electric chair; and the first thing I 
knew people were saying: ‘‘Patsy’s taking himself 
too dang serious.’’ 

All this has plain discouraged me. One day I 
crawled back to the office and found Miss Grey mak- 
ing a sale as cool as a cucumber. A fellow had come 
in to buy some glass for a cellar window. Miss Grey 
was chatting along pleasantly, asking him questions 
and talking about the best way to keep vegetables and 
about the prospective coal shortage and how storm 
windows had saved a lot of fuel for her father last 
winter. And I’m a son of a gun if before she quit 
she hadn’t sold him three combination screen and 
storm doors and storm windows enough to equip his 
house. I went up with him to measure the openings. 

‘*Miss Grey,’’ I said when I got back, ‘‘do you sup- 
pose you could teach me to keep books so you could 
handle the sales of this outfit?’’ 

She laughed at me. 

“*Don’t get blue, Patsy,’’ she said. ‘‘You’re mak- 
ing sales all right. Mr. Pond used to say a person 
couldn’t make a sale to just any person. He used to 
want to know a good deal about the person or else 
to have some little sign of interest in building. Don’t 
you remember how he used to go out and mix around 
with people? He’d wait until they were loafing and 
loaf with them.’’ 

“*Well, gee whiz,’’ I said, ‘‘that’s all right for the 
boss. He owned the place and didn’t have to work 
if he didn’t want to. But I’ve got to have some- 
thing that’ll get results. I could loaf forever and not 
sell anything.’’ 

Since I didn’t seem to be getting anywhere with 
my problems I went out and walked over to Petey 
Dink’s roundhouse. Petey was selling old man Skilly 
a Ford. I couldn’t believe my eyes. Skilly is about 
the tightest proposition in the county, tho as I think 
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“« ‘Reverse’ ”” 


I told you we have sold him some things this year. 
I can see now that Petey’s had his eye on Skilly for 
quite a while. For instance, there was a sugar sale 
one day, and Skilly came driving up in his old buggy 
just in time to see the last of it loaded into an auto- 
mobile. All his neighbors with machines beat him to 
the store and bought it all up. Petey happened along 
and dropped a few words about cars being a great 
convenience and wonderfully cheap, considering what 
they would do. Then one day Bryan was making a 
speech in town, so Petey happened to drive a Ford 
past Skilly’s and offered casually to take him down to 
hear the great man. Skilly went and had a good 
time. After he got used to the speed he got right 
excited when Petey would pass up a horse and buggy. 

Well, the upshot was that when I drifted in there 
was Skilly selling himself a Ford. Petey was polite, 
but he didn’t act over anxious. He explained about 
the machinery, and whenever Skilly worked around to 
complain about the price Petey talked about the ser- 
vice the car would give him. Finally all three of us 
went out into the country, and Skilly took his first 
lesson in running the thing. He didn’t do extra well, 
but the excitement got into his blood. He was pleased 
with his performance, thru and thru. Petey named the 
price but didn’t say much about its being cheap. He 
said this machine would come nearest to filling the 
bill of anything on the market. Skilly hung back. 
He wanted it, anybody could see that. Finally Petey 
mentioned casually that all machines were likely to be 
higher by next spring and that after his stock was gone 
he didn’t know when he could get any more. Skilly 
tried to get coaxed in the hope that he could beat the 
price down a few dollars, but he didn’t succeed. Half 
an hour later he started chauffing the flivver home 
while Petey went up to bank the check. 

So it seems like anybody can make a sale except 
me. I guess I know some of the things you’ll tell me 
about making sales, but I can’t make ’em work. I’m 
like Mrs. King. I know the theory of the brake and 
the starter and the steering wheel and the gear lever 





and the accelerator, but when it comes to working all 
of them I’m not there. But if you can say anything 
that you think will do me some good I’ll be glad. 
Your friend, 
Pat Ryan, 
DeEAR REALM: 

I’ve been meaning to answer your letter for a 
month. I’ve had some time, too, but I’ve been think 
ing about sales so hard I couldn’t seem to get hitched 
to a pen except to make estimates or floor sketches. 
Not that sales have been raining and hailing and blow- 
ing around here, but I’m getting it into my blood 
same as old Skilly got enthusiastic over gee-hawing th 
Henry. I guess your idea wasn’t so bad that I’d bet 
ter be sure I was giving the business that just cami 
of itself a square deal before I got so sewed up in 
the idea of creating new trade. 

So I’ve been brushing up on making estimates, an: 
I believe with some more experience I’ll be righ 
there with the lump-sum guaranteed price. Guaran 
teeing prices is no joke, sure as you’re a foot hig! 
Making that kind of an estimate worries a fellow 
whole lot. He’s got to be sure he hasn’t left an) 
thing out. This means merely taking pains and being 
sure that the bill is complete. I’ve fixed up a litt! 
list of the things that go into a building, and when 
I check over an estimate I check it with this list. 
Of course I haven’t worked it many times yet, and ! 
may find it doesn’t turn the trick. But it’s helped 
me grab off a couple of omissions that would hav: 
lost the yard some money. There’s no end of work 
I’ll have to do before I can be exactly sure of han 
dling the yard and office ends of the business. One of 
them is plan service. 

I’ve been working on your suggestion that before | 
get discouraged trying to create business I pick out 2 
few gazabos and find out their weak spots and land « 
selling upper cut on them. I believe you eall it stud) 
ing their latent building needs. So I’ve done it. I’ve 
waded up to the ears in this latent stuff. Only when 
I get to thinking of a fellow and what he ought to 
have I can think of so much I don’t know where to 
begin first. 

This was going to be a sort of experiment in sel! 
ing that I was to try on the dog, so to speak, so | 
began looking for a man who would fill the bill. | 
decided on Skilly. This don’t sound just compli 
mentary, but you’ll understand. and he’ll not see it. 
I decided he needed a garage for the flivver, for he 
was standing it in a wagon shed on a dirt floor. So | 
began thinking up some good selling talk and thought 
of a lot of it. But I began to get a suspicion that the 
things I was thinking of were better reasons why | 
wanted to sell lumber than why he should want to buy. 
I began to wonder how a man feels when anotlicr 
tries to sell him lumber. I tried to imagine how I‘ 
feel if Skilly came around and tried to sell me a 
garage, and the first thing I knew I was plumb mai 
at him. I was thinking: ‘‘You old galoot, I know 
you’ve got something up your sleeve you’re going {0 
sling into me if you get a chance. Seat! I don't 
aim to have anything to do with a fella as crooked :- 
a pretzel and as hard as a nigger head. I don’t jus' 
know your game, but I don’t aim to get caught on it.’ 
And then when I had to own up that this was abou! 
what Skilly would think of me it made me warm und 
the collar. 

It seemed to me I wouldn’t want Skilly to be al! 
the time telling me how cheap he was making th 
price. I’d know he expected to make a profit, ano 
if he told the truth about this I’d feel more lik 
trusting him in other things. Then I’d want to kno 
what kind of garage he was going to sell me an: 
why it would pay me to buy of him and why it woul: 
be better for the car than to stand in the wagoi 
shed. So I decided on a garage that I thought ougl 
to suit him and made some plans of it. I even dre\ 
a picture that didn’t look very good but that had t» 
do. I figured out the lumber to a cent and estimate: 
the hardware and the labor. Then I thought up al 
the reasons that ought to appeal to a man who owne: 
a car. 

It wouldn’t be so very interesting to tell abou 
making that sale. But it cheered me up a whole lo‘ 
to make it and to find that I had thought out in 
advance most of the objections and had answers read 
for the questions. I felt that I had actually create: 
a piece of business. It kept my spirits up even whe: 
I failed in the next two tries to sell sleeping porches. 
and the feeling got to going strong when I sold a hog 
house and a corn crib and the bill for remodeling * 
stable in my three next starts. My plan is to think 
of all the reasons why a man should build, all th: 
things he would want to know and all the objections 
there may be. It’s a barrel of fun, but hard work. Ii 
you have any more good ideas shoot ’em over. 

Yours, 
Pat. 





DeAR REALM: : 

Pretty soon after I sent you that last letter I hap 
pened to meet up with Tom Ellers. He’s Sayde’s 
as-it-were helpmeet, but so far as I know he’s never 
helped her meet anything unless it was a train. It 
sure wasn’t her lumber bills. Tom is one of these 
chaps with what you might call an unfortunate dis- 
position. He’s always telling you how unfortunate 
he’s been, and as for his disposition, gee whiz! He I 
stop on the street for a friendly little chat with an 
acquaintance, and when he leaves he’s got his hat 
around his neek and one eye sealed up, and the other 
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guy has his shirt front and a couple of teeth and a 
sample of his hair as souvenirs of the encounter. 

‘‘Say, Patsy,’’ he said with his usual whine, ‘‘come 
over and have a drink.’’ 

If I’d been the thirstiest old soak in the State, dead 
broke and six weeks a stranger to the jolt that jolts 
‘°d have turned him down. 

‘¢Aw, come on,’’ he said in his personally-insulted 
one of voice. ‘*Don’t pull that stuff about the 
wagon. I bet you’ve got a private collection of emp- 
‘ies over in the yard that looks like the next morn- 
ing after an Irish wake. I ain’t askin’ you to buy. 
' got some money.’’ : 

‘‘This is a dry State, Tom,’’ I said, ‘‘and while I 
ion’t doubt you know where to get some of the rotten 
stuff I’m not going to-help you kill it. I’m on the 
yagon, and you know it. Booze never did me any 








“He snickered a nasty laugh” 


good, and I know it won’t do me any good now. Be- 
sides I’ve got two good reasons for letting it alone 
even if I didn’t have enough self respect to go 
straight.’ 

‘¢What’s them?’’ he asked in a way that made me 
want to bust out a section of curb with his face. 

‘‘Katy and the business,’’ I said. 

He snickered a nasty laugh. 

‘‘That’s finer’n hek,’’ he said. ‘‘Katy and the 
business. Much good it’ll do either of them for you 
to make a dang parson of yourself. I bet all you do 
for Katy won’t get you nothin’. I know women, I 
lo. They’ll take all you’ll give ’em and then laugh 
at you. And I know business, too, by golly. Sayde’s 
is big a fool as you are. She works her head off, and 
she advertises like she was lookin’ for a millionaire 
inele with no other relatives and a peck of diamonds 
in ‘his pockets. Advertises! Ain’t that like a wom- 
an? Much good it does her. Might as well save the 
money. It’d do me as much good as it does that news- 
paper Johnny, and it sure don’t get anybody else 
anything. But y’ can’t do nothin’ with her. She’s 
a reg’lar €ool.’’ 

‘‘T reckon she was once in her life,’’ I said and 
then hurried away before I got so I couldn’t keep 
from spoiling the scenery with Tom. 

I suppose if he had said advertising was the only 
way to do business I’d have steered away from it a 
mile. But after what he did say I just naturally felt 
convineed I had it all wrong. Finally I decided to go 
and talk to Sayde about it. 

When I went into her millinery shop I kind of in- 
stinetively took my hat off. There was Bessie Harris 
in a simple enough dress, but someway she looked 
style from top to toe. She was arranging hats in 
a wall ease while another sales girl, just as pretty 
and just as well dressed, was waiting on Mrs. King. 
There were mirrors and soft carpets and something 
that Katy says is atmosphere. I did kind of breathe 
it. I tiptoed back to the office and went in. Sayde 
was sitting at her desk talking to a girl. At first I 
thought she was telling some terrible secret, and then 
{ saw that the girl was taking it down in shorthand. 
Sayde was mighty easy to look at, and still she didn’t 
look like these underdone dames you see in the swell 
restaurants in Chicago. = 

‘*And I want it distinctly understood,’’ Sayde was 
saying to the steno in the tone the judge uses when 
he says you ought to have the limit but that he’ll let 
you down easy because of your righteous grandfather, 
“‘that there must be no more substitution in the ship- 
ments sent to the Ellers Millinery Co. The ladies of 
this town know styles, and the business of this com- 
pany depends upon our being able to supply not with 
hats only but with hats that look as tho they belong 
to the modern era. Trusting that we will have no 
more difficulties I remain and so forth.’’ 

‘‘By golly, Sayde,’’ I said, ‘‘I tremble for the guy 
who gets all that hot stuff. How about sending him 
some of our line of fireproof paints as a preliminary 
precaution. ’? 

‘Sit down, Patsy,’’ Sayde said with a laugh as she 
brushed back her handsome gray hair. ‘‘I’m asking 
you now: wouldn’t it make you mad if you had your 
selling policy all ironed out and some cheap gink tried 
to slip you a bale of ancient bonnets you couldn’t give 
away to a flock of mammies with nothing but ban- 
dannas to wear over their kinky hair?’’ 

“*T expect it would,’’ I said. ‘‘But how do you 
know you cant sell ’em with all these new and im- 
proved selling methods. How do you know what you 
an sell and what you can’t?’’ 








‘¢Selling methods are all right,’’ she said, ‘‘but 
you’ve got to mix ’em with brains. I fix this place 
up-so these girls have to buy here to feel that they 
have a real hat. But if I’m going to sell ’em stuff 
I’ve got to have saleable stuff. They know what’s in 
style. So I just line my shop up straight with fashions 
and desires, and there you are.’’ 

‘“‘You bet I am,’’. I said. ‘‘Katy brought one of 
your hats home yesterday and said it was a dream. 
I had to admit it was a right pleasant vision, myself. 
But if I get you it’s this lining up that makes the 
sales and not advertising. Where does advertising 
come in, anyway?’’ i 

‘¢ Advertising comes in good and plenty. It’s the 
real little old stuff. It’s what gets the dear old girls 
to thinking about their sky pieces. I’ve got to scare 
7em out of the brush before I can bag ’em, haven’t 
I? After they’re out and within reach then I work 
on ’em personally.’’ 

I sat there and thought about this. I remembered 
Sayde’s little newspaper-talks about good styles and 
about the pleasure and comfort of buying in her shop. 

‘‘So you figure this is the real stuff, this advertising?’’ 

“‘T sure do. You don’t think I’d spend so much 
money otherwise, do you?’’ 

“¢Tom says you’ve spent so much he figures you’ve 
busted your steering gear.’’ 

“*Oh, well, Tom!’’ she said and a look of pain came 
into her eyes. 

‘“How do you learn to write the stuff?’’ I asked, 
hurrying away from a bad subject. 

‘*Well, I don’t know, Patsy. I kind of have a 
feeling about what’ll bring home the bacon. You get 
to thinking about your business so much and wonder- 
ing what you can do to get your service across to your 
customers and you talk to ’em and get their ideas and 
try to make out the things they really ought to have, 
and pretty soon you’ve got a line of advertising. Of 
course it’s not so easy to write as all that. You’ve 
got to know something about putting ads together. 
There was Mrs. Skilly, the poor old soul. She’s drab 
and worn out and joyless. I’ve been thinking a lot 
about her and how much good a really becoming hat 
would do her, and the other day I sold it to her. Yes, 
sir. She said she’d been reading my ads all fall. So 
I just laid myself out and sold her the only really 
becoming hat she’s ever owned. It makes me feel good 
every time I see her go by wearing it.’’ 

‘Well, gee whiz,’’ I said, ‘‘you and Petey Dink and 
I’ll give the Skilly family a new lease on life.’’ 

“*They need it,’? she said. ‘‘What have you been 
doing?’’ 

‘*T just sold Skilly a garage for his flivver, and I 
did it without advertising. I laid for the old chap 
with a line of selling talk that landed him. That’s 
the stuff for me. It’s better’n advertising.’’ 

‘*Well, it’s all right,’’?’ Sayde agreed slowly, ‘‘ but 
it takes too long. All that preliminary fishing you 
did for Skilly might have caught fifty other fellows 
if you’d put it in the paper. You’d have got them com- 
ing to you. And don’t be too sure of landing him with 





Save the Pigs! 
The World Needs Them 


Farmers in some parts of the North- 
west are selling ALL their live stock— 
young stock as well as finished stock. 


According to the best authorities on 
the subject, this is one of the big- 
gest mistakes they could make and 
it is explained in this way: 


Grain of all kinds is a war time ne- 
cessity. 


More ACRES of grain must be raised 
but above all heavier YIELDS per 
acre must be raised; and to do this 
the land must be better fertilized. 
That means that every farmer must 
have more live stock instead of less. 


If grain is a war-time necessity, live 
stock is much more so. ‘Europe is 
already demanding all the meats we 
can spare and more. 


After the war is over grain prices 
are likely to go down, but live stock 
prices are almost sure to stay up 
and perhaps go higher. 


Next year and for years to come the 
farm that is well stocked with cattle 
and hogs is sure to make big money 
if they are carefully handled. 


That’s why we say SAVE YOUR 
PIGS, especially your young stock 
and give them the best planned hog 


house you can build. It will pay 
well. 

LET US:.HELP YOU PLAN -IT 
NOW. 


Thompson Lumber Co. 
Vermillion, South Dakota 











A TIMELY ADVERTISEMENT WITH A PATRIOTIC RING 








selling talk. Selling talk isn’t the whole works. It 
drops mighty hard when you hit some fellow who 
isn’t at all in the notion of buying. All this clever- 
ness of ours is merely small change. It helps make up 
a sum, but the biggest part is something else.’’ 

Sayde had to go and talk to a customer then, so I 
went back to the office. First I decided she was all 
wrong. Then I remembered a lot of stuff I’ve read 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN about the pulling power 
of catalogs and how they lie around and the folks read 
?em in the winter and find out they want a lot of 
things they’d never have thought of otherwise. I 
thought maybe this reminding stuff was what advertis- 
ing really was, after all. I talked about it to Miss 
Grey, and we got real excited about it. 

After a while she got kind of red and fidgety and 
embarrassed and said she didn’t know what I’d think 








| 
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“ ‘You and Petey Dink and I’ll give the Skilly family a new 
lease on life’” 


and it wouldn’t hurt her feelings if I turned it down 
and all that, so I told her to go ahead and shoot. And 
I’m a son of a gun if she didn’t have a regular bale 
of ads she’d fixed up, most of them in campaign 
series. Some were modeled after newspaper ads that 
she’d liked, and she had the original pinned to her 
copy to show how it was to be made up. A good many 
were out of your bulletin service and the sample ads 
you’ve been sticking into the Realm. Some were 
copies of wholesalers’ ad services. The rest she had 
fixed up. without any model. 

Looking at that stuff made me feel kind of lone- 
some, if you know what I mean. I felt as bleak as 
2 o’clock of a winter morning with a blizzard r’ar- 
ing around. I felt sort of elbowed out of my place, 
and then I knew it was plain jealousy. So I told my- 
self not to be a fool, and I told Miss Grey I thought 
it was great stuff. So we fixed up a series on corn- 
cribs and sent it to the boss with a long letter of ex: 
planation. We both were as nervous as a young writer 
who has just sent his first story to a magazine. The 
boss came back with a telegram: ‘‘Bully. Go to it,’’ 
so we’re going to it. 

I’m sorry now that I ever let the advertising stop. 
We’re finding it hard to get back the start we had 
when the boss left. Of course we’re trying to sell as 
much stuff this winter as we can, such as storm win- 
dows and doors. We’ve also sold some stuff to finish 
off garret rooms. But most of the advertising we do 
this winter is going to be aimed at getting people ready 
to do some home building next spring. No houses are 
going out of town because the cat men didn’t have any 
competition in the advertising field. 

The more I think about this thing the more I be- 
lieve I know what Sayde meant when she said the 
biggest part of selling was something else than ad- 
vertising and salesmanship, important as she thinks 
these are. I’ve tried to think about-this business as 
tho I was outside looking in. If I get it straight the 
biggest part of salesmanship is having something 
worth selling. Our lumber’s all right, but that ain’t 
enough. Every dealer’s got lumber. I begin to get 
the idea of this service business. I used to think it 
was a kind of hypnotism to get people knocked 
asleep, when you could do anything with ’em. Now 
I begin to see that it’s part of the actual stuff you 
sell. A customer who gets his plans handled right 
and his lumber guaranteed to him and the deliveries 
handled on time gets a whole lot more of actual stuff 
he’s willing to pay for than does the fellow who just 
gets lumber. I guess you’ve known all that for a long 
time, but it’s a regular eye opener to me. I’m trying 
to quit being just a lumber dealer and to begin being 
a sort of lumber service dealer. 

I wanted to tell you about Billy Fritzmeyer and the 
war gardens and the rest of the war work around 
here, but that’ll have to go over. 

Your friend, 
PATSY. 





MILL COMPANY SUFFERS FROM FIRE 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Dec. 10.—The Western Mill Co., 
which is furnishing most of the big timbers for vessels 
building on Grays Harbor, suffered a severe loss Sunday, 
Dee. 2, when its large new blacksmith shop burned. The 
loss amounts to several thousand dollars, which is cov- 
ered by a blanket insurance policy. The company had 
been changing its water system and the fire department 
was under difficulties in getting a stream of water 
started. 
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EIGHT-HOUR DAY FOR LUMBER INDUSTRY POSSIBLE 


To Be Subject of General Conference—Government 
Control Invited as Result of Action by Western Mills 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 10.—At the conference last 
week of representatives of the southern pine and Douglas 
fir lumbermen with R. H. Downman and other representa- 
tives of the War Industries Board on the general labor 
situation, a decision was reached to call a general con- 
ference in this city Jan. 15. The plan was meanwhile to 
give close study and thought to the subject and come to- 
gether in January to thresh it out finally. The 8-hour 
day was the principal point under discussion. 

Since the conference held last week lumbermen repre- 
senting the Inland Empire have met at Spokane and 
formally announced the adoption of the 8-hour day prin- 
ciple for their mills, effective Jan. 1. Because of this 
development, J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the Southern 
Pine Association, who is still in the city, has wired C. S. 
Keith, president of the association, suggesting that a 
further conference be had with fir lumbermen in Chicago 
this week while they are en route to the west Coast. 

It was frankly admitted today by both fir and pine men 
that the action of the Inland Empire lumbermen is well 
calculated to embarrass the labor situation, more espe- 
cially on the Coast, where it has been in a state of greater 
or less confusion since the outbreak of the war, and where 
the Government only now has determined to take hold 
with a firm hand, putting a large force of uniformed men 
in the woods. 

With mills in the Inland Empire working on an 8-hour 
basis it will be more difficult for the Coast mills to hold 
their workers on a 10-hour basis. 

The Pacific coast men have made it clear that they are 
perfectly willing to adopt the 8-hour day if the southern 
jumbermen will join them. This puts up to the southern 
mills a difficult problem. They have not had the trouble 
with organized labor that the west Coast mills and mills 
in some other sections have experienced. As for I. W. W. 
agitators, they simply do not light in the southern States 
with any idea of sticking around and seriously attempting 
to get a foothold. The last time they made a serious at- 
tempt a bunch of them turned up their toes. 

Quite an aggregation of I. W. W. agitators landed in 
New Orleans shortly after they began to get busy in the 
far West. They were well supplied with money and 
caused a little worry among mills that had large orders 
for timbers for wooden ships and lumber for army camps. 
Just what happened has not been made entirely clear, 
but they evidently decided the southern climate was not 
to their liking and left as suddenly as they came. 

That the precipitate action of the Inland Empire mills 
has served to complicate an already troublesome situation 
there can be no doubt. 

One west Coast lumberman suggested today that the 
upshot of the labor situation on the Pacific coast is likely 
to be complete Government control of the lumber industry 
for the period of the war. 





RESTORES LAND TO THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 11—Upon the recommenda- 
tion of Secretary of the Interior Lane, the President has 
recently signed a proclamation excluding from the 
Sequoia national forest in eastern California a large 
amount of land. There will be restored to the public 
domain under this proclamation about 303,000 acres, 
chiefly surveyed land. 

It is reported that the lands restored are generally 
sage brush foothills with about 20,000 acres of agricul- 
tural land and the rest better adapted to grazing than 
other purposes. The lands are in scattered areas along 
the eastern, southern and western boundaries of the for- 
est in Fresno, Inyo, Kern, and Tulare counties. They 
will become subject to entry only under the homestead 
laws requiring residence at and after 9 o’clock a. m., 
Feb. 14, and to settlement and other forms of disposition 
on and after Feb. 21, 1918. 

For detailed information concerning these lands, com- 
munications should be addressed to the United States 
Land Offices at Independence, Sacramento, and Visalia, 
Cal. 

The President also has issued a proclamation restoring 
to the public domain certain areas in Ashley national for- 
est, Utah. 





CHARGES CONCERN WITH UNFAIR COMPETI- 
TION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 10.—For the first time since 
its organization, the Federal Trade Commission today 
took summary action in issuing a formal complaint 
against a concern which had agreed formally to cease 
and desist certain alleged unfair methods of competition 
and which afterward, the commission believes, was found 
to have violated that agreement.” 

The action was taken against the Chicago Lino-Tabler 
Co., which claims an invention on a slug rule widely used 
in printing establishments. The respondent is given 
thirty days in which to reply to the commission’s charges, 
which will be heard Feb. 4, next. Some months ago, a 
competitor of the Lino-Tabler company complained it 
was using unfair methods against that concern by dis- 
seminating alleged false claims regarding its own in- 
ventions and derogatory statements regarding the com- 
plainant’s invention. In the course of the Federal Trade 
Commission ’s investigation of the matter, the Lino-Tabler 
company formally agreed with the commission to cease 
the practices complained of, declaring it would have the 
differences with the complainant regarding the invention 
settled in the courts thru an infringement suit. The 


Lino-Tabler company entered suit against the user of 
the complainant’s device and the case is now pending. 
In the meantime, however, the commission has uncovered 
evidence tending to show that the Lino-Tabler company 
resumed its dissemination of misstatements, and in addi- 
tion influenced the user of the complainant’s device to 
write letters to the latter’s customers seeking to get such 
customers to discredit the complaining concern’s device. 

Summary issuance of the complaint constitutes a prece- 
dent for drastic action by the commission. 





NO FURTHER REVENUE LEGISLATION UNTIL 
SPRING 


WasHIneTon, D. C., Dec. 10.—Members of the House 
committee on ways and means today stated their con- 
viction that further general war revenue legislation prob- 
ably will not be taken up until late in the spring. This 
should be good news to citizens who rather expected the 
powers that be on Capitol Hill to get busy immediately 
and add to the present confusion on the subject of tax- 
ation. 


URGES RETENTION OF LIBERTY BONDS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 10.—Persons who have pur- 
chased Liberty bonds to do their bit should not sell them 
promiscuously. Because many have sold their bonds the 
price has been depressed on the market. This means 
Uncle Sam’s credit has apparently begun to go down al- 
most before he gets actively into the war on a large scale. 

Evidence is accumulating that German agents are re- 
sponsible for the sale of bonds aggregating a large 
money value, for the deliberate purpose of damaging the 
Government’s credit. 

Thoughtless but innocent citizens have permitted them- 
selves to become the unwitting agents of these designing 
enemy scoundrels. 

It doubtless also is true that certain speculators wish 
to force a higher interest on the next issue of bonds. 
This Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo is anxious to 
avoid, since the financial strain on the Government will 
be very heavy and the patriotic citizens must be depended 
upon to keep it down by taking more bonds at low inter- 
est rates—and holding them. 

Where absolutely necessary because of some unforeseen 
development, Mr. McAdoo has not the slightest objection 
to the sale of Liberty bonds. In a statement issued to- 
night the Secretary says: 

Some persons sell these bonds for malevolent reasons. In- 
vestigations that I have made recently convince me that the 
hand of the kaiser is behind certain sales. Of course, I am 
not in possession of evidence that would convince a jury of 
the truth of this assertion, but I could convince any fair- 
minded man of it. 

Thoughtless persons, who think they have done their duty 
when buying bonds, also sell them. These thoughtless per- 
sons can be changed to thoughtful ones if we will show them 
how their sales are affecting the Government. 

We can not influence the kaiser’s people, but we can put 
them in the penitentiaries, and I want to see them there, 
for we must deal relentlessly with all enemies of America. 
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ISSUES CALL FOR BRICKLAYERS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 11.—Bricklayers to build 
the great American airdromes which will house Amer- 
ica’s new flying army overseas are needed in large num- 
bers by the signal corps. Telegraphic instructions were 
sent from here to every recruiting officer in the country 
to enlist as many men as possible for this service. 

The men immediately after enlistment will be sent to 
a large concentration training camp in the South, where 
they will be organized into squadrons for immediate ship- 
ment to France. There they will have in charge all the 
construction work entailed in preparing the new airdrome 
for the continually increasing flow of American air forces 
overseas. This work will be as near the front as possi- 
ble. 

All men wishing to enlist should apply without delay 
to their nearest recruiting officer. Men within the draft 
age must apply before Friday, when the new law goes 
into effect, preventing men between 21 and 31 from vol- 
unteering. A large number of the men will be made 
noncommissioned officers, such as corporals, and sergeants. 
The salary will run according to rank from $30 to $51 
a month, with food, quarters, and uniform provided by 
the Government, and 20 percent extra for foreign service, 





SUGGESTS CONSULTATION WITH SECRETARY 
OF TREASURY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 10.—In view of existing 
financial conditions, Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
suggests that persons charged with financing large enter- 
prises, both public and private, consult with him before 
making commitments or expenditures which would require 
borrowing money. 

Mr. McAdoo expresses the hope that those behind all 
big enterprises will heed this suggestion, which is made 
in a letter addressed to E. A. Deeds, of Dayton, Ohio, 
president of the Miami Conservancy District. The sug- 
gestion was prompted by the receipt of a letter from Mr. 
Deeds asking the Secretary’s opinion of a plan for 
carrying out a system of flood control in the Miami Val 
ley, involving a total bond issue of $25,000,000 and 
designed to prevent a recurrence of such a flood as was 
experienced in 1913, resulting in the loss of 400 lives 
and property valued at $100,000,000. 

Secretary McAdoo’s letter follows in part: 


Both from what you tell me and from my general knowl- 
edge of the situation, I am of the opinion that the preserva- 
tion of human life and the public welfare are concerned in 
this conservancy project, and that I ought not to offer any 
objection to its prompt completion. 

Permit me to express my appreciation of your patriotic 
action in consulting me concerning this matter and request- 
ing my opinion before attempting to finance this work at this 
time. Of course, I have no power or duty in the premises, 
but in view of the financial situation as affected by the Gov- 
ernment’s operations, which should have preference at al! 
times during this war, I feel grateful for the opportunity 
you give me of passing on this matter. 

It is my hope that others charged with similar responsi- 
bilities in respect to the financing of enterprises, both public 
and private, will make it their practice to consult with the 
Secretary of the Treasury before undertaking any new 
financing, or, indeed, before making commitments or expendi- 
tures which would require to be financed by borrowings. It 
is only by subordinating local and personal interests to the 
public welfare, and by enforcing the most rigid economy in 
matters of public and private enterprise, as well as in mat- 
ters of personal expenditure, that the United States can hope 








From the Twelve Reserve 


Summary of General Business Conditions as Reported 


Bank Districts November 23 





out the country as of November 23,. 1917: 


The Federal Reserve. Board issues the following table, giving a summary of business conditions through- 
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than demand. high. 
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r its part of the financial burden of the war and to 
poe gufficient labor and materials for war purposes with- 
out depletion of our resources. 





URGES DEFINITE POLICY IN ROAD CONSTRUC- 
TION 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 12.—Logan Waller Page, 
director of the office of public roads, Department of 
Agriculture, has sent a letter to the heads of State high- 
way departments thruout the country, urging the adoption 
of a definite policy in good roads matters with a view 
to eliminating from next year’s construction the non- 
essential roads and obtaining effective guarantees for the 
construction of those which are essential. 

Mr. Page emphasizes the war-time stress being placed 
on all transportation facilities in the United States and 
points to the necessity of selective highway construction 
as a means of relief. 

Need for efficiency thru codperation of all persons 
direetly or indirectly instrumental in road construction 
is the keynote of the letter. 





A COMMENDABLE EXAMPLE OF GERMAN 
EFFICIENCY 


\WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 11.—Notices are displayed 
in German machine shops, giving hints on economy in 
the use of lubricants that should be valuable in this coun- 
try, especially in the lumber industry. The hints were 
forwarded to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merece by Commercial Attache Edwin W. Thompson, Co- 
penhagen, Denmark, and follow: 

Use only closed oil cans, with spouts that will deliver drops, 
or at most only a thin stream. 

Use all lubricating apparatus strictly according to the in- 
structions, and put the oil only where it will actually lubri- 
cate. If a machine has automatic droppers, shut off the 
supply while machine is standing. 

Do not use cylinder oil on shafting or elsewhere when 
cheaper oil will answer. 

Keep all rubbing surfaces in good condition. Rough sur- 
faces and too tight boxes consume more oil. Worn and leaky 
bearings waste oil. 


Always use drip pans and arrange to filter and cleanse the 
oil so caught. It is as good as new. 


Collect all greasy waste and wiping cloths, so that the 
oil may be recovered. Never burn them. 


Ive eareful about using lubricating oil for cooling a bear- 
ing. Water will often do as well. 

Be careful about using oil for cleaning and polishing. Never 
clean the hands with oil. A greasy cloth will do as well. 


_——” 


IMMENSE AMOUNT OF LUMBER SHIPPED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 11.—Since the United States 
became a belligerent southern pine lumber mills have 
shipped a total of 32,000 carloads of lumber and ship 
timbers. The average car carried a load of 23,000 feet, 
making a grand total of 700,000,000 feet. 

From June 18 to Nov. 24 the Georgia-Florida Emerg- 
ency Bureau mills had shipped on Government order thru 
the bureau proper 156,660,834 feet of lumber, 314,000 
feet of shingles, and 145,541 pieces of piling. The piling, 
if figured on the lumber basis, would add many millions of 
feet to the total lumber shipments of this bureau, which 
operates over a restricted territory. 





Rann ene 


COMMANDEERS DOUGLAS FIR TIMBERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 11——The Emergency Fleet 
Corporation has issued an order commandeering Douglas 
fir timbers for wooden ships. The order embraces all 
sizes having a face of 12 inches wide or over and a 
length of 24 feet or longer, and any size 30 feet long or 
longer. : 

Capt. J. F. Blaine, of Seattle, himself a practica 
ship builder, will have charge of the enforcement of the 
order. He will have an assistant in each of several dis- 
tricts among the fir mills. 

Sizes not required for ship stuff will be released with- 
out delay under arrangements now being perfected. The 
plan is not to tie up commercial orders in the mills over 
night where avoidable. 





SUBMITS PROPOSAL TO REDUCE PRICES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 11.—Since the price confer- 
ences last week, the Douglas Fir Emergency Bureau has 
submitted to the director of lumber a proposition to reduce 
hy $1 a thousand feet the price on fir lumber shipped to 
tie Atlantie and Gulf coasts for wooden ship construction. 

The North Carolina Pine Bureau has urged that the 
prices which prevailed between Nov. 10 and Dee. 10 be 
increased $1 a thousand feet to the mills in that associa- 

ton, 

The Southern Pine and Georgia-Florida bureaus have 
anounced their willingness to have the November-De- 
ccmber prices run along for another thirty days. It was 
generally supposed an agreement had been reached to this 
effeet during the conference last week. 

On Friday P. ©. Rickey, of the Long Bell Lumber Co., 
and W. L, Wuescher, of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
will confer with Dr. Haney, who is directing the investi- 
gation of the Federal Trade Commission into the cost of 
lumber production, on details of methods of accounting. 

Dr. Haney has secured returns from forty-two mills and 
expects to receive returns from thirty more. The lists in- 
clude large and small mills and is said to be quite typical 
of the pine industry. It is expected that a close analysis 
of the data contained in these sawmill returns on costs 
will enable the trade commission to figure out the approxi- 
mate cost of production. 


~ 





THE ANNUAL report of the Department of Agriculture 
makes special mention of the assistance rendered the 
War and Navy departments and other national agencies 
by the Forest Service in locating new sources of woods 
and in seasoning the products, as well as in the organi- 


in of two regiments of engineers for forestry work 
abroad. 








Lumber Transportation 








EXPECT MESSAGE ON TRANSPORTATION QUESTION 


President Wilson Considering Situation—What the 
Railroads Do and Do Not Want 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 10.—President Wilson will 
go to Congress in the near future with a special message 
on the railroad and transportation question. Whether 
the Chief Executive will urge that specific authority 
be given him to appoint a Federal controller of trans- 
portation for the period of the war or ask for the sus- 
pension of the pooling provisions of the antitrust laws 
only Mr. Wilson knows. 

The communication addressed to Congress last week by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which was pre- 
pared from the commission’s full knowledge of trans- 
portation conditions and the limitations of the carriers, 
has brought the railroad question to a head. 

Tonight, following a conference with the President, 
Senator Newlands of Nevada, chairman of the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce, announced that Mr. 
Wilson will go to Congress on the transportation ques- 
tion in the near future. 

Mr. Newlands took to the White House with him a 
memorandum prepared by the Railroads’ War Board at 
its conference in New York. This memorandum indicates 
that the big railroad men of the country have changed 
front completely since they first expressed their opinions 
on the proposal of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

As outlined last Saturday, the railroads were prepared 
to urge that the United States make them an advance 
of about $1,000,000,000 a year for improvements and also 
suspend the antitrust laws to enable them actually to 
coordinate and pool their interests in order to produce 
a maximum of transportation efficiency for the war. Im- 
mediately this idea got abroad among senators and rep- 
resentatives it became apparent that they did not take 
kindly to it, many of them holding that if it would be 
necessary to make such an advance to the carriers Con- 
gress might as well go all the way and provide for actual 
Government ownership, paying for the roads within the 
next few years. This attitude appears to have startled 
the railroad magnates, none of whom really want to see 
Government ownership of railroads. 

Senator Newlands today advised the President, on the 
strength of a memorandum from Fairfax Harrison, chair- 
man of the Railroads’ War Board, that the carriers do 
not want a loan of $1,000,000,000 from Uncle Sam or a 
repeal of the antipooling provisions of the antitrust 
laws. The needs of the roads are outlined as follows: 


(1) A traffic director to control freight movements. 

(2) Priority orders for the delivery of equipment ordered. 

(3) Help in securing a loan of $500,000,000. 

(4) Immediate increase in freight rates in eastern terri- 
tory north of the Potomac River. 

(5) Drafted railroad men to be assigned for work. 


In his letter, Mr. Harrison states that the railroads 
of the country have not broken down. On the contrary, 
he adds, in recent months they have handled 50 percent 
more traffic than in 1915 without material enlargement of 
plant. 


‘“Some misconception seems to exist,’’ says the chair- 
‘man of the Railroads’ War Board, ‘‘as to the immedi- 
ate requirements of the railroads in their present situa- 
tion. Their operating troubles are a volume of traftic 
greater than the capacity of the plants in certain limited 
territories, aggravated by excessive use of preference or- 
ders, and the now serious malady of ‘dilution’ of labor, 
which is general thruout the country and common to all 
industry. Nevertheless, the railroads under present man- 
agement are prepared to furnish all the transportation 
which the existing plant can produce under any form of 
management,’’ 


Mr. Harrison says the present codperative use of the 
railroads will be continued in such a way as to obtain 
a maximum of efficiency. ‘‘The present system of vol- 
untary unification is adequate for this,’’ he adds. ‘‘No 
interest has declined, or will decline, for selfish or other 
reasons to respond to the requirements of the present 
codperative organization.’’ 


The traffic director suggested by the railroads would be 
charged with the duty of codrdinating all Government 
shipments with a view to insuring prompt and -orderly 
transportation of Government traffic and avoiding the 
excessive use of preference orders, which congest traffic 
instead of facilitating it. 


Most railroads need more locomotives immediately. 
Almost enough locomotives and 33,000 cars are now on 
order and undelivered. If the Government will give a 
priority order for the prompt delivery of these orders 
it will help greatly in solving the problem. In addition, 
approximately 2,000 locomotives and 150,000 cars are 
necessary for early construction to meet the increased 
requirements of next year. At present prices the addi- 
tional equipment would represent an outlay of $500,000,- 


In this connection Mr. Harrison says: 


While a number of the railroads are able to purchase 
their quotas of such equipment without aid, it is apparent 
that because the United States has necessarily occupied the 
investment market for war loans, as evidenced by the recent 
request of the Secretary of the Treasury that no new private 
financing shall be undertaken without conference with him, 
the railroads can not next year provide thru their usual chan- 
nels for the capital requirements for the acquisition of equip- 
ment and other possible additions to plant. 

They invoke, therefore, the codperation and aid of the 
Government thru the Treasury Department and the Federal 
Reserve Board to secure for them on their own individual 


credit the new capital found to be necessary not only for 
enlargement of plant but for renewing maturing obligations. 

It is quite probable that the President will wait some 
time before going to the Capitol with hig special trans- 
portation message. 

Under the provisions of the national defense act the 
President has ample power to assume control of the roads 
without further specific authority, but it is not believed 
this will be carried into full effect. 

The most general impression here is that for the pres- 
ent a traffic director will be appointed to coérdinate the 
Government’s demands on the carriers, that assistance 
will be given the roads in obtaining funds required for 
enlargement of plant, and that the antipooling laws will 
be suspended. 





MORE TROUBLE FOR LOGGING RAILROADS? 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 11.—In his annual report At- 
torney-General Gregory asks for an amendment to the com- 
modity clause of the Interstate Commerce Act that will more 
completely divorce production and transportation. The 
amendment he asks would prevent a railroad from transport- 
ing in interstate commerce any commodities produced by the 
railroad or a corporation affiliated with it, even if it parted 
with the ownership of the commodity. 





LUMBER INTERESTS TO COMBAT PROPOSED 
INCREASES 


St. Louris, Mo., Dec. 10.—The Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission last Friday and Saturday took up the application 
of the Terminal Railroad Association for an increase in 
switching charges in the St. Louis industrial district. These 
charges will be based upon the zone system and will amount 
to an increase of charges on the west side of the Mississippi 
River totalling $220,000, being from 50 to 650 percent, ac- 
cording to the commodity and the switching zone. It devel- 
oped at the hearing that later increases in switching charges 
also will be asked on the east side of the river. 

W. C. Stith, traffic manager of the railroad, has been the 
only witness examined so far. The hearing was adjourned 
at Saturday noon until next Friday at 10 a. m. in order to 
give Terminal officials an opportunity to prepare detailed 
statements of the total revenue derived from all cars handled 
each year, the total number switched and the various classi- 
fications into which the cars are divided. This information 
probably will not be ready by Friday, and it is expected that 
the hearing will go over until after Christmas. 

When the hearing is resumed the lumber interests will be 
among others that will combat the proposed increases in St. 
Louis. Earl Kauffman, traffic manager for Thomas & Proetz, 
has been selected to present the testimony for the lumber- 
men, and he also will represent the lumber section of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Orville A. Pier, secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, has been gathering statistics to as- 
sist in presenting the case of: that industry. 





MUST DESIST FROM MAKING EXTRA CHARGE 


Jackson, Miss., Dec. 10.—That the Illinois Central and 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railway systems must discon- 
tinue charging an extra 1 cent per 100 pounds on rough 
weight on lumber hauled to finishing and planing mill plant 
sites or stations for what is termed “milling in transit,” is 
the gist of an edict recently issued by the State Railroad 
Commission. The case came before the commission upon 
protest of shippers and others against this practice, the claim 
being set up that no others trunk line system operating in 
the State makes such a charge. 

After reciting the facts complained of, and former rulings 
along the same line, the commission’s order reads as follows: 


From the testimony it appears that the milling of lumber 
in transit has been permitted by the defendants and other 
carriers for many years, without any charge in addition to the 
thru rates; that as a result a large industry has been built 
up and large investments made to provide facilities for plan- 
ing and finishing at transit points, in some instances the 
plants being located on the rails of the defendant companies, 
upon their solicitation, and upon assurances given by them 
that there would be no extra charge for handling at transit 
point ; that the existence of these facilities at transit points 
enables the owners of portable mills to locate and cut into 
rough lumber the timber from small tracts of land where 
the amount of timber is not large enough to justify the in- 
vestment required to provide planing and finishing machin- 
ery, thus producing for the carriers, as well as the dealers 
in lumber and the planing mills, business which otherwise 
they would not enjoy ; that under the milling in transit sys- 
tem the carriers obtain revenue on the rough weight to transit 
points ; that if the carriers were permitted to place an extra 
tax on the traffic handled under the present system, it would 
probably put out of business many small sawmills, which 
would be unable to bear the extra tax and compete with 
the plants having large timber tracts and machinery for 
planing and finishing their products, and to place an extra 
tax on this traffic would greatly cripple if not destroy plants 
for planing and finishing in which the defendant companies 
have encouraged the owners to invest large sums of money. 

The commission is of the opinion that the milling in 
transit system operates to the advantage of the producers, 
dealers, planing mills and the carriers; that the thru rates 
on lumber are quite remunerative for all the services per- 
formed by the carriers, and that no extra charge is justified ; 
it is therefore ordered that the defendants, the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. and the Yazoo & Mississippi a Railroad 
Co., be and they are hereby required to cease and desist from 
making any extra charge in addition to the thru rates on 
lumber milled in transit in Mississippi intrastate traffic and 
that they cancel the provision in their tariff issues for such 
charges, ; 

Effective Dec. 20, 1917. 





SWEDISH LUMBER INDUSTRY PRODUCING 
LUBRICATING OILS 

According to Vice Consul Arthur E. J. Reilly, of Stock- 
holm, Sweden, the manufacture of lubricating oils has be- 
gun at a number of places within the lumber district 
where there are sulphite factories. The oil is obtained 
from liquid rosin. 

Among the companies that are taking it up on a 
large scale are Vifsta Varv, Kopparbergs Hofors, and 
Iggesund. 

At present the wood pulp plants get their sulphur 
replenished to a certain extent by the roasting of sulphur 
pyrite in ovens constructed for such purposes. 
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Purchase of Mullwork’ 





I have been wondering why I was requested to make 
a talk on the ‘‘Purchase of Millwork’’ or any phase of 
the buying end of the retail business, unless it is for the 
reason that I have been in the game five short years and 
naturally know all about the retail business—in my 
own opinion. That I do not know it all is brought home 
to me occasionally by one of our yard managers. Some 
of these have been with our company many years, and 
while I have never had the management or charge of a 
yard for a day, I feel quite capable of telling each and 
every one of them how to run his yard. One can talk 
more of the things he knows the least about. 

But getting down to the millwork problem, one is 
compelled to see a strong necessity for a closer work- 
ing relationship between the retailers and Mr. Sash 
and Door Man the longer we continue in this work. 
Surely the sash and door companies seem drifting to- 
ward a mail order business. Not long ago a large pack- 
ing industry started a refrigerating plant in a town 
where we have a yard, submitting their material lists 
to our yard manager and our competitor. The list was 
referred to our St. Louis office and I incidentally learned 
that two St. Louis lumber companies were figuring the 
bill. Trying to keep the bill at home, I used southern 
mill prices, added $1.50 a thousand feet for unloading 
and delivering to building site, and lost the bill. You 
all know how we felt over this loss. Our prospective 
customer had gone to the big city to buy because he 
was buying in carload lots instead of wagon lots and 
we could only expect to sell the tag ends. 

Now we are all much alike and you can realize that 
Mr. Sash and Door Man experiences this same feeling 
when you buy a carload of doors from the Coasts, at a 
temporary saving of a few dollars, when he has served 
you day in and day out, sometimes on orders so small 
there could be no profit, and has every right to expect 
any quantity business you can offer. You are at such 
times buying from his source of supply in competition 
with him. Buy at home, all you can all the time. 

The retail lumberman in close touch with his sash 
and door house can command and is cheerfully given effi- 


cient service when a millwork job is in sight and a | 


poacher by mail offering to gather it in. The sash and 
door house will more than meet you half way in your 
effort to make or retain a satisfied customer. 

Not infrequently a good sized building will be started 
in your town and an architect with decided ideas of 
favoring his contractors and supply men in his own home 


*Address delivered at joint meeting of Northeast Mis- 
souri Lumbermen’s Association and Western Illinois Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Club, at Hannibal, Mo., Nov. 15, 1917. 


{By D. R. FitzRoy of St. Louis, Mo. ] 





town gets the job to superintend. You ask for a set of 
plans because you intend to bid on the lumber and 
millwork, and Mr. Architect puts you off with some 
excuse. Here is where Mr. Sash and Door Man comes 
in. You send for help and his estimator goes right 
to the architect’s office, figures the work, and you and 
he then hand in the millwork bid when the bid opening 
is had. This allows no chance for juggling and your 
sash and door representative is right there to help you 
handle the situation as to details. 


Let me caution you always to compare items on several 
bids covering a millwork bill of material. On a fair 
sized job a bid will contain several sheets, and the last, 
the one with the total dollars and cents is the last page 
for you to consider. Compare items, check the excep- 
tions and avoid the pitfalls that consideration of price 
alone may bring you to. The lowest stated price may 
not be low if glazing is omitted in the bid, or if stair- 
work is omitted, and contained in competing bids. A 
little care at the beginning will save disputes and un- 
pleasantness at the end. Remember we all make mis- 
takes, and a bid covers only what items it specifies. 

Whenever the lumberman can get the opportunity he 
should see that the architect or contractor call for stock 
sizes for all items possible, not only for the saving to 
the owner, but stock items are better made and there is 
an endless variety of stock to choose from. Besides 
quality and the saving in price, it saves time. Quality 
in particular is gained where veneered work is con- 
cerned, the stock items being far superior. 

Courtesy to your sash and door connections is most 
essential. If you think a sash and door house has 
‘shipped in’’ on you, do not write them a hot letter right 
off the bat. Take your time; write a nice courteous 
letter. Say ‘‘you understand’’ they have done so and 
so and that you feel they must have some explanation 
to make or facts to disclose of which you are unaware, 





When | see th’ sunshine a-dancin’ on th’ 
water an’ heer th’ wind a-blowin’ 
*mongst th’ trees, I think o’ them foaks 
‘at hasto live in th’ city all th’ time an’ 
it maikes me rite sad. 


—Musings of the Old Axman. 











and so forth. This will undoubtedly bring you a reply 
that will satisfy you on the particular shipment ani 
save you from future trouble. 

In closing I wish to offer my codperation to brother 
lumbermen when they wish quick quotations from §'. 
Louis distributers, and I thank Hannibal for my vis: 
today. 


* EMPLOYEES HAVE CLUB HOUSE AND THEATER 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH., Dec. 8.—The employees of ti 
Clear Lake Lumber Co., both in the mills and cam» ., 
now have here an up-to-date modern club building as w:!] 
as a theater in which social doings will be carried o». 
The club and the Skagit Theater, as it is called, svc 
adjoining and have just been completed by the Clexr 
Lake Lumber Co. at a cost of $20,000. The theater ‘s 
equipped with up-to-date opera seats that can be remoy: 
when the floor space of the theater is needed for dancin... 
There is a kitchen and dining room beneath the sta: 
and rooms for Red Cross ladies to meet. The theater wii! 
hold 750 on the main floor and 250 in the balcony. 

The club has a large reading and assembly room, :t 
one end of which is a large fireplace. There is a carl 
and billiard room adjoining, as well as buffet kitchen 
equipped with electric stove and sleeping rooms for thie 
steward and porter. The club room is fitted with larce 
panels of mountain fir, showing the beautiful grain aid 
texture of this wood. 

The club is exclusively for members, who are voted upon 
by a membership committee. The membership fee uniil 
the first of the year is $5 and then it will be raised to $10. 
The dues are $1 a month. The officers of the club are 
John Jolly, president; W. M. Smith, vice president; Ir. 
Meadows, secretary, and Warren Yoakum, treasurer. Mir. 
Jolly is foreman of the shingle mill. Mr. Smith is the 
head bookkeeper for the Clear Lake Lumber Co. Ir. 
Meadows has charge of the Clear Lake hospital and Mir. 
Yoakum is head bookkeeper of the company’s store. 
There is a house committee and a membership committee. 
The former has charge of the Skagit Theater and looks 
after social functions that are held there, as well as tlic 
moving picture shows and other things of that sort. 

Last week a smoker was held and tonight an address 
was made by G. Murl Gordon, who has been serving dur- 
ing the war as an aviator with the French army on tlic 
western front, and who is assisting Col. B. P. Disque, of 
the Signal Corps, in getting out the needed spruce and fir 
for airplane construction by visiting the camps anil 
mills and enlisting the workmen as members of the Loy:l 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen. 








NORTH CAROLINIANS HOLD MONTHLY CONFERENCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Norrouk, VaA., Dec. 13.—The monthly meeting of the 
North Carolina Pine Association was held today in 
the Monticello Hotel with a large number of manufac- 
turers in attendance. Matters of vital importance were 
to be discussed and so the members gladly braved snow- 
storms, interrupted train service and other inconveniences 
to be present.. As a result between forty and forty-five 
were in attendance and the three States covered by the 
association were well represented. 

The meeting was called to order at 11 0’clock by Presi- 
dent A. R. Turnbull, following which Secretary W. B. 
Roper read the minutes of the last meeting, which were 
duly approved. The first business transacted was the 
election to membership of the Oriental Lumber Co., 
Oriental, N. C. The next matter to be brought up was 
the request of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation that mills put a tally sheet in each car showing 
the exact contents and the grade of the lumber shipped. 
After a thoro discussion this was approved and the asso- 
ciation will furnish members the proper form to use. 

The next topic to be discussed was uniform terms of 
sale, which are designed to be used by the entire lum- 
ber industry. The secretary reported sending out a ques- 
tionnaire to members on this subject, but because of the 
urgency of other matters not sufficient replies had been 
received to enable the meeting to vote intelligently. He 
was instructed to pursue the matter further and to re- 
port the progress at the next meeting. 

Chairman R. A. Parsley of the transportation commit- 
tee reported that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
suspended decision in the Hagerstown route matter until 
June 16, 1918. This means that the route will be kept 
open for the next six months at least. He also called 
attention to the reclassification hearing to be Jan. 18. 
The association decided to urge the commission, thru 
Judge Wimbish, to place this matter on the indefinite sus- 
pension docket. 

President Turnbull then said that he had been trav- 
eling around a great deal on lumber matters and gave a 
short outline of meetings attended in Chicago, Wash- 
ington and elsewhere. The next report submitted was 
from G. L. Hume, chairman of. the joint uniform cost 
accounting committee. Mr. Hume gave a full account 
of the work accomplished along this line, of reports 
submitted to the Federal Trade Commission as to manu- 
facturing costs compiled from the records of thirty-two 
mills, the importance of such information generally, and 
other information regarding the various conferences in 
Washington which have been published in detail in the 
Washington news. He urgently recommended the adop- 
tion of a uniform system of ascertaining manufacturing 
costs as of prime importance to the welfare of lumber- 


men. The Government wants to do the right thing by 
the lumbermen from whom it wants this information and 
it. will be able to do justice to them only by having 
authentic figures. 

The whole tendency of the meeting was to codperate 
with the Government as the lumbermen have been doing 
since the outbreak of the war, and the determination to 
give their best to help win the war was plainly evident on 
all sides. W. P. Hilton, an expert cost accountant, was 
introduced to the members and gave an address on uniform 
cost accounting and submitted a tentative form to be 
used in rendering cost statements. He urged the use of 
this form, beginning with December operations, and 
explained the necessity for speedy action in the matter 
if the manufacturers wish to protect their interests. The 
form conforms closely to that adopted by the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investigation of manufacturing 
costs. The discussion of this subject was quite general, 
as its importance was fully appreciated by all present. 

Following luncheon Clement 8. Ucker, vice president 
of the Southern Settlement & Development Organization, 
Baltimore, Md., was introduced to the members for the 
purpose of discussing utilization of cut-over lands and 
interested the members of the association in this propo- 
sition. Mr. Ucker is an interesting speaker and told 
vividly of the work that had been accomplished in Georgia, 
Florida, among the southern pine manufacturers and in 
North Carolina. He emphasized the need of more men 
going into the live stock industry, especially at this time. 
The results of his talk and visit will undoubtedly be 
beneficial. 

After this the meeting continued the discussion of cost 
accounting, the main result of which was a motion that 
the committee already formed hire a suitable man to 
further the work of arriving at accurate costs and in- 
stalling uniform methods, the committee to handle the 
work as it sees fit. The association also adopted the form 
submitted by Accountant Hilton and recommended it to 
the members for use in keeping accounts. A committee of 
five was appointed to investigate the price of stumpage in 
the North Carolina pine district, with a view of arriving 
at an equitable basis at which to place stumpage values, 
effective March 1, 1918. This was considered to be most 
important, not only in relation to the 1916 tax act but also 
with regard to the excess profits tax, income tax, and 
manufacturing costs. 

Secretary Roper then read a report of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce activities, which showed 
the good work accomplished by Commissioner John R. 
Walker in England, work which is sure to be of great 
benefit to the lumber industry. The attention of the 
meeting was called to the war saving stamps and the 
members were urged to place this matter. before employees 
to incite interest in this manner of helping win the war. 


General F, E. Waters also called attention to Red Cross 
activities, the fine work being done, and urged every 
manufacturer to further this great work and make it 
huge success as a rebuke to the kaiser. The association 
decided to hold the next meeting in Richmond, Va., oi 
Thursday, Jan. 17. 

No further business coming up for action, the meetii 4 
adjourned at 4:30 after taking some mighty important 
steps and starting work that will bring forth good resulis 
for the entire industry. 





URGES UTILIZATION OF SLABS AS FUEL 


New Organs, La., Dec. 3.—John G. O’Kelley, Fe 
eral fuel administrator for Louisiana, has addressed a ci: 
cular letter to the members of the advisory and local fu 
committees thruout the State, urging the use of sawmi': 
slabs and other waste as fuel in place of coal wherev: 
possible. His letter follows: 


Owing to the acute coal situation, brought about by i» 
creased demand and inability of the supply to meet these «: 
mands, thereby causing an apparent shortage of 50,000,00 
tons of bituminous coal, the conservation of coal, eliminatio 
of waste and substitution of other fuels must be encourage: 
in every possible way. 

My attention has been called to the enormous waste ‘ 
wood, which might be used by industrial plants or by hous‘ 
holders as fuel, in the burning of slabs at the sawmills. Thes: 
slabs are burned by the mills in order to get them out of thei 
way, and while a number of the mills are disposing of thes: 
slabs to fuel users, only a very small percentage is being use. 
in this way, the remainder being destroyed by burning. 

You will please investigate this matter in each of you: 
districts and see if some plan can not be adopted by whic}: 
these slabs may be used for fuel purposes in place of coal 
You understand that it would not relieve the coal situatioi 
if coal cars were used in the shipment of this material, bu! 
other kinds of cars might be used, and wherever possible t: 
do so the material should be hauled from the sawmills )) 
wagons or trucks, so as to relieve the railroads as much a: 
possible. In some cases the sawmills themselves might pro 
vide cars of their own which could be used to handle thi: 
material. 





STARTS PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN TO ATTRACT 
RECRUITS 


SPoKANE, WasH., Dec. 8.—To attract recruits for th: 
forestry regiment being organized from the Inland Em 
pire for service in France, George E. Lammers, of the 
8. H. L. Lumber Co., has begun a campaign of special 
publicity at the request of Col. W. A. Mitchell, of Wash 
ington, D. C. The work is being handled by the news 
papers in this territory, especially those circulating 1% 
logging districts. 
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INLAND EMPIRE MILLS ADOPT THE 8-HOUR DAY 


Association for Labor Efficiency Organized With Employment Manager Expert at Head—Cost Accounting, Standardization 
of Sanitation and of Recreation in Camps and Mill Towns To Follow 


SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 8.—A basic 8-hour day will be 
in sugurated Jan. 1 in the camps, mills and yards of the 
I; and Empire, controlled by members of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. The present rate of 
poy for ten hours’ work will be given for the shorter 
day, which virtually means an increase of pay for every 
workman in the industry in this territory. 

‘his action was taken by a vote of nearly three to 
on following a well attended meeting of manufacturers 
which extended over three sessions on Friday and Sat- 
urday and which concluded at noon today. 

‘‘The present payrolls will remain the same,’’ said 
Se retary A. W. Cooper of the association, following the 
meting, ‘‘and the action of the mills will simply be 
to lop off two hours from the working day. All members 
{ the association will abide by the decision.’’ 
Lumbermen from all sections of the district were pres- 

when the first session was called Friday morning 
and with the exception of a few minutes for luncheon 
an dinner the conference extended to 11 p. m. before 
aijournment was taken to Saturday morning at 10 
o’vloek. : 

Carlton H. Parker, representing the War Department, 
audi Dr. Henry Suzzallo, president of the State defense 
council, met with the manufacturers, presenting to the 
lunbermen the argument that the solution of the labor 
situation is in falling in line with the tendency of the 
industrial world and voluntarily granting the 8-hour day. 

Professor Parker’s argument was that lumber com- 
panies by redueing labor hours from the 10- to the 8-hour 
husie day would effect an actual saving, because with 
better working conditions employees would stay longer 
on their jobs and be more efficient. 

The monthly ‘‘turn over’’ of the labor in the lumber 
industry was declared to be as high as 100 percent in 
some instances, and, according to Professor Parker, the 
loss thru the constant employment of new men may be 
reduced as definitely to dollars as can the virtual in- 
crease in a payroll due to a cut from ten to eight hours. 

following the presentation of the case by the Federal 
representatives, which they stated they believed to be the 
only solution of the problem, a motion was made to bring 
the matter to a vote. 

Representatives of Oregon lumber companies handling 
about 35 pereent of the output represented at the meet- 
ing were reluctant to adopt the 8-hour basic day. Some 
ot the members present threatened that if the associa- 
tion adopted the basic day of eight hours they would 
withdraw from the organization. The vote finally taken 
showed that the operators- of western Montana, Idaho 
and eastern Washington were prepared to adopt the 
8-hour day program and hours of debate followed in the 
attempt to bring the Oregon delegation into line. 

\ meeting Saturday forenoon was necessary to com- 
plete this work but lumbermen left the final session, at 
noon, today, with the feeling that Oregon would stand 
by the association and not attempt to block the program 
by seceding as at first suggested. 

"he final action taken by the special meeting today 
will completely revolutionize the labor situation in east- 
crn Washington, northern Idaho and western Montana. 
The program will be carried out irrespective of the ac- 
tion taken by Coast associations for a 10-hour day. In- 
lund Empire lumber mills and camps are preparing for 
the greatest activity in the history of the organization 
curing 1918 and many of the camps and mills are ex- 
j.cted to work out agreements with their men for 10- 

ir working days with extra pay for the overtime. 

Part of the Friday night’s session was spent in a 

scussion of the Idaho compensation law, which goes 
1/0 effect Jan. 1, and of proposals for arranging a fund 

Red Cross work among men in the forestry regi- 
nt. 


\mong those present at the meeting were the follow- 


= 


i. H. Hornby, president of the Dover Lumber Co. and 
vsident of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association ; 
i’. Pierce, of the Winslow Lumber Co., Owen, Wash. ; D. M. 
iton and Walter Rosenbery, of the Rose Lake Lumber 
Rose Lake, Idaho; J. G. Ballard, of the Dalkena Lum- 

' Co., Dalkena, Wash.; F. D. Becker, secretary of the Mon- 
ia Lumbermen’s Association; E. F. C. Van Dissel, of the 
cenix Lumber Co., Spokane; J. P. McGoldrick, of the 
‘Goldrick Lumber Co., Spokane; C. A. Barton, manager of 

’ Boise-Payette Lumber Co., Boise, Idaho; D. C. Eccles, 
he Oregon Lumber Co. of Baker, Ore.; G. F. Hagenbuch, 
‘hager of the Panhandle Lumber Co., Spirit Lake, Idaho; 
‘ohn G, Ballard, of Minneapolis, representing the Dalkena 
‘mber Co.: Webb Ballard, of the Somers Lumber Co., Som- 
‘'s, Mont.; H. L. Soare, of the Hope Lumber Manufacturing 
. Hope, Idaho; A. L. Flewelling, manager of the Milwau- 
Land Co.; Willie Crowell, general manager of the Mil- 
ukee Lumber Co. ; White, of the A. C. White Co., of 
‘ aclede, Idaho; Thom. “©. McCann, of the Shevlin-Hixon 
z Bend, Ore. ; George Falmer, of the George Palmer Lum- 

r Co. ; A. W. Laird, general manager of the Potlatch Lum- 

1 {Co Raymond Wilson and William Leuthold, of the Deer 
rk Lumber Co.; Huntington Taylor, manager of the Ed- 
“ard Rutledge Timber Co.; R. M. Hart, manager of the 
FF ickwell Lumber Co.; Kenneth Ross, manager of the Ana- 
onda Copper Mining Co.’s lumber department, Bonner, Mont. ; 
ohn Keys, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., Bend, Ore. ; 
R. E. Slaughter, president, and A. H. Huebner, general man- 
‘ser of the Cascade Lumber Co., North Yakima; George 
Gardner, manager of the Great Northern Lumber Co., Leaven- 
vorth, Wash., and E. A. Van Ostrand, president and general 
jaan of the Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester, 


“The | action of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association gives me the deepest gratification and I hope 
that you will have occasion to express that gratification 
_ the members of the association,’’ states President 

oe Wilson in a telegram tonight to Secretary 
f Labor William B. Wilson, who was in Seattle today, 
md transmitted by him to Spokane. 

The adoption of the course determined upon by the 
association is the first ray of light in the situation of 














labor unrest with which the whole country is contend- 
ing,’’ said Secretary Wilson. 

‘¢ All things now become possible under the inspira- 
tion of the action of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association,’’ said Felix Frankfurter, counselor of the 
War Department, now with Secretary Wilson’s party in 
the Northwest. 

The adoption of the basic 8-hour day in the Inland 
Empire lumber industry, to begin Jan. 1, was followed 
today by the agreement of sixteen of the largest lumber 
manufacturers in this territory to join an ‘‘ Association 
for labor efliciency.’’ 

Dr. Carlton H. Parker, commissioned by the War De- 
partment to seek a solution of the labor troubles of the 
West, whose talk to the members of the association was 
the determining influence in its action, said: 

The great contribution of the Northwest to the country’s 
efficiency is its lumber and this example by the Inland Em- 
pire lumber manufacturers, if followed by the other pro- 
_—* interests, will make the nation’s war program pos- 

The Association for Labor Efficiency, with sixteen of 
the largest lumber companies of western Montana, Idaho, 
and eastern Washington and Oregon as its members, wili 
have as its head an employment manager expert. Dr. 
Parker, who left tonight for Washington, has been com- 
missioned to find the best possible man for the position 
in the East, without regard to what salary may be nec- 
essary to retain him. 

Each member of the association will send this winter 
a picked man to a short course at the University of Wash- 
ington in the department of business efficiency headed by 
Dr. Parker. The work will include courses in cost ac- 
counting, standardization of sanitation, standardization 
of recreation in camps and mill towns, and employment 
management and cook house management. Each man 
will take charge of all employing for his company, as 
well as the other matters looking to the general welfare 
of the employees. 

The members of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, which has its headquarters in this city, carry 
on their annual payrolls between 25,000 and 30,000 men, 
according to Secretary A. W. Cooper. The production 
is 1,250,000,000 feet a year, which is slightly less than 
3 percent of the entire output of the nation. 


COAST LUMBERMEN NOT SURPRISED AT SPO- 
KANE ACTION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 10.—The action of the Jumber- 
men and loggers of the Inland Empire in deciding to go 
on a 8-hour day basis Jan. 1, as announced by Secretary 
A. W. Cooper, of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Spokane, Saturday, did not come as very much 
of a surprise to the lumbermen of western Washington, 
many of whom have been in Seattle the last week attend- 
ing a hearing before President Wilson’s mediation com- 
mission, of which Secretary of Labor W. B. Wilson is 
chairman. It was known that the 8-hour sentiment was 
growing very strong among the pine manufacturers, who 
have been up against a very hard proposition, with 
searcely half the labor needed. A continuation of these 
conditions would mean about half the usual amount of 
logging done this winter and a greatly reduced output 
of the mills next season. 

The lumbermen here hoped, however, that the Inland 
Empire lumbermen would hold out until after a confer- 
ence that will be held in Washington, shortly after the 
first of the year, of representatives of all the lumber pro- 
ducing sections to discuss the labor situation and the 
possibility of a national 8-hour day. The western Wash- 
ington fir manufacturers will gladly welcome an 8-hour 
day if it is made national and their chief competitors, 
the yellow pine manufacturers of the South, go on the 
same basis. But with double the freight rate for deliv- 
ering fir to the consuming territory and the exceedingly 
high wages paid in the West as compared with the South 
they do not believe they can stand the sacrifice that an 
8-hour day would mean to them if the South did not also 
go on an 8-hour basis. The coming conference was in- 
stigated by the southern pine operators and will no doubt 
have an important bearing on the situation. 

The action of the pine manufacturers of the Inland 
Empire in going on an 8-hour basis will not influence 
the western Washington situation, because lumbermen here 
feel that with the lower freight rate from the Inland 
Empire and the fact that the output, particularly Idaho 
white pine, can be readily marketed without the strong 
competition that comes in marketing fir, the pine man- 
ufacturers probably can afford to stand the extra cost 
of manufacturing that the shorter day will necessitate. 

Yet, at the same time, regardless of the Spokane ac- 
tion, there is a feeling that some solution of the problem 
that will be satisfactory to the Douglas fir manufac- 
turers will result from the two weeks’ consideration of 
the matter by Secretary Wilson and his mediation com- 
mission. A national 8-hour day in the lumber industry 
will solve the problem. The question is, how can that be 
brought about? It is not believed that the President 
of the United States, even with his present war time 
power, has the authority to decree an 8-hour day for the 
industry. It is not believed, either, that congressional 





I never knowed till juss lately why so 
many yeller dawgs was named “Fritz” 
er “‘Kizer.” 

—Musings of the Old Axman. 








legislation to this end could be put thru the present 
Congress constituted as it is, with the southern Democratic 
as well as lumber producing States in control of national 
legislation. Then, something else must be done and what 
that is will without doubt develop from the Federal hear- 
ing now under way in Seattle, and the next few days will 
probably witness an announcement by Secretary Wilson’s 
commission that will have a vital bearing on the situation 
not only in western Washington but on the lumber in- 
dustry of the nation. 

This is somewhat indicated by the telegram Secretary 
Wilson forwarded to President Wilson last night, an- 
nouncing the 8-hour day decision of the Inland Empire 
pine manufacturers, which was as follows: 

You will be happy to hear that the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, guided by a broad-minded conception of 
patriotism, has just advised your commission of the voluntary 
adoption of the 8-hour day within its own lumber field, to be- 
come effective Jan. 1, 1918. In addition the association will 
initiate in the new year a far-sighted program of dealing 
with the complex problems of industrial relations peculiar to 
the lumber industry of the Northwest. This means that the 
national policy as to working hours, conditions conducive 
to stability and standards justifying expectations for maxi- 
mum productive efficiency have been introduced into the great 
Inland Empire, embracing vast sections of the States of Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana and Oregon, having an annual cut of 
2,200,000,000 feet of timber and employing 16,000 men. The 
pioneer action thus taken by the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association makes your commission confident that the 
lumber industry of the Northwest in its entirety will soon 
adopt a policy which will be a unique contribution toward the 
effective execution of the war program. 

To this President Wilson replied, as follows: 

The action of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion gives me the deepest gratification, and I hope that you 
will have occasion to express that gratification to the mem- 
bers of the association. 


Woodsmen Soldiers to Begin Work 


In the meantime, this week will see the beginning of 
the placing of 10,000 American army troops, men who are 
skilled in logging and woods work, and who before being 
drafted were employed in logging camps on the Pacific 
coast and the northern lumbering States, in the logging 
camps of Washington and Oregon to hasten the produc- 
tion of spruce and fir airplane material. This is being 
done under the direction of Col. Brice P. Disque, of the 
Signal Corps, now located at Portland and in charge of 
getting out the airplane lumber. 

Colonel Disque is also going to start at once on the 
construction of a large remanufacturing plant at Van- 
couver, Wash., across the Columbia River from Portland, 
Ore., to which the spruce and fir will be shipped from the 
sawmills in Washington and Oregon in the form of clear 
eants, and there it will be remanufactured into airplane 
parts or sizes suitable for them, with but little waste 
left in, so that the waste may be cut out here on the 
Coast and not freighted back to the airplane factories 
or to Europe. Methods of sawing in the mills are be- 
ing improved upon so as to get more clear, straight 
grained spruce from the logs. O. P. M. Goss, consulting 
engineer of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
and the Association of Creosoting Companies of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, is now putting in much time at the spruce 
mills instructing sawers as to how the. logs should be 
sawed. It is likely that Mr. Goss will have much to do 
with systematizing the work at the Vancouver remanu- 
facturing plant, as he has just returned from a tour 
of the principal airplane factories in the East studying 
their needs and the best way for the producers of the 
lumber to meet them. 


RETAILERS ADOPT 8-HOUR DAY 


SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 10.—Retail lumbermen of this 
city swung into line today and adopted the 8-hour working 
basis decided upon Saturday by the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, to take effect Jan. 1. There are 
approximately 1000 men in the -city, including mill 
workers, directly affected. 

Fifteen retail lumbermen, representing practically every 
branch of the lumber industry in this city, met at noon 
today at the Davenport Hotel and without a dissenting 
vote ratified the action taken by the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

‘*We voted the 8-hour day unanimously,’’ stated A. 
Maccuaig, of the Exchange Lumber Co., who acted as 
chairman for the meeting. ‘‘There has long been a 
sentiment among local retailers for the 8-hour day but 
never before have we had the opportunity to all get 
together on it.’’ 

The membership of the committee of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, which will have the handling 
of the details for the basic 8-hour day operation in this 
territory, was named today by President B. H. Hornby 
of the association. 

The committee consists of two Oregon members, two 
from Washington and one each from Idaho and Montana. 
Its members are T. A. McCann, of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., 
Bend, Ore.; C. T. Early, manager of the Oregon. Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore.; J. P. McGoldrick, president of the 
McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane; A. H. Huebner, man- 
ager of the Cascade Lumber Co., North Yakima; R. M. 
Hart, manager of the Blackwell Lumber Co., Coeur 
d’Alene, Ida., and Webb Ballard, manager of the Somers 
Lumber Co., Somers, Mont. 





In ItTaty, wood is being utilized to a considerable ex- 
tent to relieve the coal shortage. Recent press reports 
state that during the summer a thousand square miles 
were cut over in order to secure wood for charcoal and 
for burning at industrial plants. Wood is also being 
used on slow trains and in switch engines, in place of 
coal. 
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THE LUMBER INDUSTRY SUSTAINS THE NATION 


Clear-cut Statement Shows Its Effective Efforts for the Country’s Defense—A Pioneer in Self Sacrificing Activities— 
Offers Its Resources to the Government and for Co-operation 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 12.—At a largely attended 
meeting of war service committees of various industries 
called together by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Pine Association, today discussed at length the steps 
taken by the lumber industry to place its facilities at the 
disposal of the United States Government as an aid in 
its extensive war preparations. 

The conference was called by the national chamber for 
a further discussion of ways and means by which the 
industries of the nation may aid the Government in its 
hour of need, and what further steps can be taken to- 
ward codrdinating the several industries with each other 
and with the United States. 

Mr. Rhodes’ statement was listened to with obvious 
interest by representatives of many industries which 
have not maintained emergency bureaus in Washington 
in order to bring about closer codperation between the 
industry and the Government and get quicker action. 

His statement follows: 


In discussing what the industries of America may do 
to.aid the Government in the present great emergency, it 
will, I am sure, be of interest and possibly of some value 
to this assemblage of business men to know how the 
lumber industry of the country was able to place its 
facilities at the disposal of the Government and of the 
valuable service it has already rendered. Whether other 
industries will be able to accomplish as much and in the 
same way will depend, of course, upon the use which 
the Government may have for their products. 

The first great need of the Government when it began 
its herculean task of preparing for national defense 
was for lumber; lumber in immense quantities for the 
extension of existing army barracks, for the building of 
officers’ training quarters, for construction of canton- 
ments for the new national army, and lumber for myriad 
uses, not the least of which is for ships. Almost the first 
material bought in any large quantity was lumber and it 
at once became evident to those in charge of purchases 
that if the Government went into the market for the 
quantity of lumber it would require, asking quotations 
and bids upon the deliveries of hundreds of millions 
of feet, the natural effect would be rapid advance in 
prices to an unreasonable extent. The lumber market, 
to an even greater degree than many other primary com- 
modities, is quickly responsive to the laws of supply and 
demand. 

Because nearly all the new army camps are located in 
the southern States the first call for lumber by the Gov- 
ernment was made upon the manufacturers of southern 
pine. The first suggestion that they should mobilize their 
forces and take action to hold prices within reasonable 
bounds came from Fred W. Allen, a member of the com- 
mittee on raw materials of the Council of National Defense. 

Within a week after war was declared Mr. Allen asked 
the Southern Pine Association, representing the lumber 
industry of the Gulf States, if it would not be possible 
for it to appoint a committee with authority to repre- 
sent the mills in arranging prices and deliveries for lum- 
ber required for national defense. Two days later the 
Federal Shipping Board, which was then formulating its 
plans for a large fleet of wooden ships, wired the asso- 
ciation, asking if it would not be possible for it to form a 
central committee to fix prices and distribute orders for 
the lumber required for the building of ships among the 
mills able to produce ship timbers. 

The manufacturers were immediately addressed by tele- 
graph asking if they would authorize the board of directors 
of the Southern Pine Association to appoint a committee 
with power to represent them in any and all negotiations 
with the Council of National Defense and all other de- 
partments of the wovernment concerned with the purchase 
of lumber. Within three days 120 mills, representing 
an annual output of over 5,000,000,000 feet of southern 
pine, or one-half the production in the States covered, 
had bound themselves to abide by any agreement which 
the proposed committee should make as to prices, quan- 
tities, specifications, inspections and deliveries of lumber. 

Within a week 200 mills had committed themselves in 
writing to this plan. Accordingly, on April 24 the board 
of directors of the Southern Pine Association appointed a 
committee consisting of two representatives of each of 
the States in which members of the association are situ- 
ated, with full power to represent the industry. 


No Disposition to Drive Hard Bargain 


Among the committees representing different industries 
producing primary commodities which were originally 
appointed in an advisory capacity to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense was the cominittee on lumber, of which 
R. H. Downman, president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was made chairman. It was to Mr. 
Downman and his committee that the committee repre- 
senting the Southern Pine Association was referred when 
the latter came to Washington to offer the facilities of 
the southern pine mills to the Government and to nego- 
tiate regarding prices and the handling of orders. 

We found Mr. Downman and his associates not only 
animated by the highest motives of patriotism, but im- 
pressed with the great responsibility devolving upon 
them to see that there should be no opportunity for any 
one to say that they had authorized any group of lum- 
bermen to take advantage of the Government in the mo 
ment of its great emergency. 

Had there been any disposition on the part of the com- 
mittee representing the southern pine lumbermen to drive 
a hard bargain for the sale of southern pine, the interests 
of the Government could not have been safeguarded more 
thoroly than they were by the lumber committee of the 
Council of National Defense. It was composed of men 
who know the lumber business, who are familiar with its 
resources, acquainted with its market conditions, and. able 
to talk to lumbermen in their own language. 

The prices made by our committee on southern pine were 
exceedingly fair and reasonable, and were so regarded by 
all familiar with the business. It is gratifying to the 
sumbermen to know now that theirs is the only primary 
commodity which the Government has been purchasing in 
large quantities the price of which has been kept lower 
than prevailing commercial market. In no case has south- 
ern pine been sold to the Government for more than the 
manufacturers were receiving for the same grade and 








character of material from private purchasers and prob- 
ably 95 percent of lumber purchased by the Government 
has been sold at a price less than sales on’similar stock 
to the public. 

The arrangement now existing as to prices is that they 
shall be advanced or reduced every thirty days on the 
basis of costs of production as determined by the Federal 
Trade Commission. For some months the commission has 
been making a comprehensive investigation of the cost 
of producing lumber and ship timbers. The price on 
southern lumber has been reduced three times since it 
was originally made in order that it might be kept at 
a lower figure than the commercial market. 

At the timé the prices were made on the material 
required by the War Department for the building of 
army camps, prices were also made to the United States 
Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation, on ship 
timbers. ‘The latter price was generally regarded by the 
trade as an exceedingly favorable one to the Govern- 
ment, Many manufacturers claiming that they could not 
saw ship timbers at the price fixed. Due to this fact, 
as well as to increasing costs of production and changes 
in the schedule of timbers required by the fleet cor- 
poration, this price was subsequently increased by the 
fleet corporation after a full investigation of the con- 
ditions. 

In order to safeguard the interests of the Government 
and doubtless to check up the lumbermen, it was ar- 
ranged that contractors building army camps should have 
the privilege of purchasing 25 percent of their require- 
ments in the open market. The part of lumber pur- 
chased on open market has cost the Government a great 
deal more than the lumber furnished thru the committee 
representing the industry. 


Reorganized to Admit Non-Member Mills 


The committee appointed by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation was reorganized as the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau to include representatives of mills which are not 
members of the association. As the requirements of the 
War Department developed they were submitted to the 
lumber committee of the Council of National Defense for 
technical advice as to specifications, species of woods 
most desirable for certain purposes, and availability of 
material. By this arrangement it has been possible to 
save the Government a vast sum of money. 

In the haste of preparing plans for various structures, 
lumber was often specified of sizes and dimensions which 
could not have been readily obtained in the immense 
quantities required. In the first set of plans for can- 
tonments, for instance, was an item of 32,000,000 feet of 
2x6-inch, 10-foot, and one of 300,000,000 feet of boards 
12 inches wide and 14 feet long. There were many other 
items of uniform widths, which, great as their producing 
capacity is, the southern mills could not have sawed 
within a reasonable time. These specifications were 
changed to meet the abilities of the producers and the 
requirements of the architects. 

In order to prevent the cross hauling of railroad equip- 
ment, so urgently needed, the lumber committee of the 
Council of National Defense specified the section of the 
country from which lumber should be shipped. This 
resulted in much saving of time and cost of transporta- 
tion, besides reducing the number of cars required. The 
committee has prevented, for instance, such practices as 
the purchasing of northern spruce which was specified 
for a hospital to be located in New Orleans almost within 
the center of yellow pine production. 

The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau divided the or- 
ders awarded to it among all the mills, both large and 
small, upon the basis of the stocks listed with it and with 
due regard to the location of the mills with reference to 
the destination of the lumber. This arrangement has 
been generally satisfactory to the mills, which have ex- 
erted every possible effort to expedite the loading and 
delivery of the lumber ordered from them. 

As the Southern Pine Association took the initiative of 
mobilizing the manufacturers of yellow pine within the 
States covered by its membership and established an 
emergency bureau to represent all of the mills within its 
territory, similar action was taken by other associations 
of lumber manufacturers representing the other woods 
and lumber producing districts. In this way the facilities 
of practically the entire lumber manufacturing industry 
of the country have been utilized by the Government. 

The following agencies representing the lumber pro- 
ducing districts named have codperated actively in this 
work: The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, North Caro- 
lina Pine Emergency Bureau, Georgia-Florida Emergency 
Bureau, Hardwocd Emergency Bureau, Douglas Fir Emer- 
gency Bureau, and Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Emergency Bureau. In all cases the business 
offered by the Government to these emergency bureaus 
has been divided among all the mills manufacturing their 
respective woods which could perform the service re- 
quired. 

All but one of these agencies maintain offices in Wash- 
ington where their organizations have been constantly 
available to the many departments of the Government pur- 
chasing lumber. They have successfully handled an 
inconceivable amount of detail incident to specifications, 
prices, inspections, distribution and movement of over 
2,000,000,000 feet of lumber purchased since the war was 
declared. This does not include much lumber purchased 
on Government account by the contractors of various kinds 
direct from the miils themselves. Some idea of the 
volume of the business may be obtained by reference to 
the report of the director of lumber, of the department 
of raw materials of the War Industries Board, which 
shows that up to yesterday a total of 72,000 cars of lum- 
ber had been ordered and shipped, of which 7,500 cars 
consisted of ship timbers. 

I should add that this splendid service could not have 
been rendered had it not been for the active codperation 
of the railroads in furnishing cars and expediting deliv- 
eries, and I may also be pardoned for saying that in 
view of the manner in which this business has been han- 
dled, prices at which it has been sold, and the satisfac- 
tory character of stock generally furnished, the sawmill 
men of the country are indeed proud of the record which 
has been achieved by their industry. I am _ privileged to 
say further that it is a service which has been much ap- 
preciated by the Government officials in charge of the 
preparations for national defense. General Littell frankly 
states that it would not have been possible for his de- 
partment to accomplish the building of the can- 


With Other Industries 


tonments for the housing of the new army had it not been 
tor the service rendered by the lumber industry work. 
ing thru the various agencies in codperation with the 
lumber committee of the Council of National Defense. 
Mr. Baruch, of the War Industries Board, in charge of 
the raw materials division, is emphatic in saying that no 
industry has done more to assist the Goverment in its 
preparations for war than the lumber industry, and his 
opinion is shared by the Secretary of War. 


Willing to Codperate with Other Industries 

While the lumbermen realize that the necessities o* 
the nation made it possible for them to demonstrate the 
efficiency of their organizations, and conclusively prove 
that there has been no desire on their part to profiteer 
at the expense of the people, they have sufficient faith 
in the patriotism of the majority of men identified with 
other industries to know that had they been called upon 
for similar service they would have just as fully meas- 
ured up to the opportunity. 

I am authorized to say that the lumber industry of the 
country, thru its various branches, will be very glad in- 
deed to codperate with any and all industries where co- 
operation is practicable in the interest of national de- 
fense. It has been said that the survival of America in 
this war will depend upon her industrial organization, 
Business men, no matter with what particular industry 
they are connected, must come promptly to realize the 
extent to which the winning of the war depends upon 


individuals, their efficiency, codperation, self-sacrifice and 
patriotism. 


BUY TIMBER RIGHTS ON LARGE TRACT 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Dee. 11.—A deal by which John B. 
Ransom & Co. have acquired the timber on the holdings 
of the Bon Air Coal & Iron Corporation has just been 
completed, according to announcement made today from 
the offices of these two enterprising Nashville corpora- 
tions. The deal involves all the timber on the land 
owned by the Bon Air Coal & Iron Corporation in Wayne, 
Perry, Lawrence, Lewis and Hickman counties, compris- 
ing in all 82,000 acres, of which 45,000 acres are abso- 
lutely virgin timber, never having been touched by the ax. 

This body of timber is probably the largest tract of 
virgin hardwoods of anything like the same quality and 
accessibility left in the United States. It is valued at 
several million dollars and is estimated to contain more 
than 150,000,000 feet of merchantable timber; over half 
a million cross-ties; thousands of cords of dye-wood and 
tan-bark, and many thousand telephone and telegraph 
poles for which there is a very insistent demand. While 
these are the principal products, there are also numervus 
by-products including a quarter of a million cords of fire 
wood. This timber lies for the most part between Collin- 
wood, Tenn., on the Tennessee Western Railroad, and 
Allen’s Creek on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railroad. 

John B. Ransom & Co. plan completely to develop this 
big virgin forest, leaving it practically clear of forest 
growth and ready for agricultural development, to which 
the land is admirably adapted, as is evidenced by farms 
which at numerous places now adjoin this tract, and on 
which even by the methods now employed excellent crops 
are raised. Most of this vast tract is also ore-bearing 
and leaves the Bon Air Coal & Iron Corporation with its 
iron ore and phosphate lands intact, on which the large 
developments it now has under way may be continued in 
definitely. 

The timber acquired by John B. Ransom & Co. con- 
sists largely of white oak, poplar and hickory, woods in 
the manufacture and sale of which this company special- 
izes. The acquisition of this timber is a distinet compli 
ment to Nashville enterprise. 

The sale was made after several of the largest lumber 
consuming corporations in the country had negotiated for 
the purchase of this timber. Thru its two box factories, 
planing mill and subsidiary flooring and furniture fa 
tories, John B. Ransom & Co. already have a market in 
Nashville for 50 percent of the yearly output of the new 
development. 

A Nashville man, Cecil Ewing, formerly for eight years 
managing editor of the Southern Lumberman, of this city, 
and later for a short while connected with the Broadwa; 
National Bank, is general manager of this new develoj:- 
ment for John B. Ransom & Co., and has actively assumed 
his duties with headquarters for the present at Collin 
wood, Tenn. 

Several large sawmills will be put in operation in the 
timber at once, and the most up-to-date and scientific 
methods of logging and manufacture will be employed 
thruout the entire operation, which will require ten or 
twelve years to complete. 


RECRUITING CAMPAIGN FOR LOYAL LEGION A SUCCESS 


ABERDEEN, WasH., Dec. 10.—The Government’s plan 
to form a Loyal Legion among the employees of the 
mills and the shipyards of Grays Harbor is succeeding 
most satisfactorily. The object of the Loyal Legion is 
to create a sentiment of unity among lumber workers to 
the end that nothing may be done to hamper the Gov- 
ernment in pushing the war to a successful close. It 
is not expected that there will be any opposition to the 
movement. So far as known every millworker and every 
shipyard employee hereabouts has signed the agreement 
willingly. 











THE War Trades Board has issued a statement to the 
effect that hereafter all applications made to the board for 
licenses to trade with an enemy must be in duplicate. 
Both copies must be sent to the War Trades Board. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Four Southern Organizations Give Details of Plans for Their Annual Meetings — West 
Coast Shingle Manufacturers to Convene 





Dec. 15—Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s Club, Hotel Sac- 
ramento, Sacramento, Cal. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 31—Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, 
Langren Hotel, Asheville, N. C. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 9, 10, 1918—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lin- 
coln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 15—British,_ Columbia Loggers’ Association (Ltd.), Van- 
couver, B. C. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 15-17—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 15—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Memphis, 
renn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 16—American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 17—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Memphis, Tenn. 
Annual meeting. 

Jan. 17, 18—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, DuQuoin, Ill. Annual meeting, 

Jan. 18—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, 
Jenn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 18—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, Wash. 
Annual meeting. 


Jan, 22—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Minne- 
apolis, Minn, Annual meeting. 
Jan. 22, 283—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 


indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 


Jan. 22-24—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
: Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 











Jan. 23, 24—-National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Hotel 
Martinique, New York City. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 23-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association (Can- 

} ida), Winnipeg, Man. Annual meeting. 

Ian. 23-25—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas 

city, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 24—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen's Association, Clay- 


pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 
Jan. 24-26—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 


Salesmen, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meecins. 
Jan. 24-26—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
‘ Southern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
Jan. 25—North Carolina Forestry Association, Chamber of 
Commerce, Wilmington, N. C. Annual meeting. 
Jan. 29—Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Kalis- 


pell, Mont. Annual meeting. 
an. 30, 31, Feb. 1—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
ae State of New York, TenEyck Hotel, Albany, N. Y. 
Annual meeting. 

Feb. 1, 2—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 
Feb. 5, 6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, meet- 

ing place not yet decided. Annual meeting. 
Feb. 5, 6@—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


Feb. 6, 7—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Owensboro, Ky. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 6, 7—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Ottumwa Hotel, Ottumwa, lowa. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 7-9—Western Retail Lumbermen's Association, Great 
Falls, Mont. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 7, 9—National Foreign Trade Council, Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

Feb, 12-14—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 18—Central Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 13-14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylva- 
nia, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

Feb..-Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Montreal, P. Q. 
Annual meeting. 

Feb. 15, 16—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, Waldo Hotel, Clarksburg, W. Va. Annual 
meeting. 

Feb. 19—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Association, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

Feb, 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Mil- 
‘waukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 


April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Ft. Worth, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 





KENTUCKIANS CHOOSE A NEW SITE FOR THEIR 


ANNUAL 

Directors and other officers of the Kentucky Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association held a meeting in the 
Tyler Hotel, Louisville, Ky., Dee. 6 and chose Feb. 6 
and 7 and Owensboro, that State, as the dates and place 
for its next annual meeting, the choice of site being a 
compliment to President F. E. Drake, who is a resident 
of that city. Those in attendance included President 
Drake, Alfred Struck, first vice president; Emil Ander- 
son, treasurer; J. Crow Taylor, secretary, and Directors 


A. |’. Hubbard, of Harlan; C. P. Hall, of Shelbyville; 
George Hon, of Winchester; G. R. Lyons, Frankfort; 
Neff Jenkins, Elizabethtown, and Hughes Jackson, of 
Lexington, who, as advised the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
by Secretary Taylor, discussed subjects that should be 
of interest to the convention, these including a building 


cainpaign scheduled for next April, delivery by motor 
trueks and thoro and uniform accounting. Secretary 
Taylor is prophetie of the spirit that will rule at the 
annual meeting in the advice: 


One of the interesting features of the directors’ meeting 
Was found in the fact that it was much more optimistic than 


ac been expected. Nearly every director attending reported 
better business than had been expected. The trade during the 
year has been a little erratic but the fall trade was above ex- 





peciations, and so it left the directors coming from the dif- 
ferent sections of the State in a cheerful mood both as to 
Present business and the prospects for the spring trade. 

Strong effort is being made to encourage attendance 
ot dealers in the west end of the State at the coming 
meeting, plans are being perfected ‘‘for a splendid 
mecting full of business rather than for frolicsome 
purposes,’’ and a large attendance and profitable con- 
vention seem assured. 


NORTH CAROLINA FORESTERS PLAN ANNUAL 
The theme of the general plan for the annual meeting 
the N orth Carolina Forestry Association will be 
nservation thru wise use,’’ according to the associa- 
S announcement just issued, relative to which it says: 


Pr war must be carried on to a successful conclusion at 
materi but let us not forget that conservation, even of our 


: esou y 
winning surces, will be a help rather than a hindrance in 


of 
Leo 
tion 


will be A py and that thrifty, remunerative forests 
greatest blessings of a permanent peace. 

The discussions will relate especially to the preserva- 

g forest growth and the supplying of tim- 

ip building. Morning, afternoon and evening 

ill be held; arrangements are under way to 


tion of youn 
ber for shi 
Sessions w 


make the concluding session of special interest to chil- 
dren. The conference, which will be the eighth annual 
meeting of the association, will be held in the Chamber 
of Commerce rooms at Wilmington, N. C., Jan. 25. 


~ 


THE SOUTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION’S ANNUAL 


Reiterating that the dates are Jan. 23, 24 and 25 and 
the place the Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., Sec- 
retary J. R. Moorehead, of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, has issued an announcement of spe- 
cial features for its coming annual, saying: 


First, this will be known as a “war convention.” We 
want to come together to talk, principally, about those things 
which connect our business with the war, and the future of 
our business during and after the war. 

Second, it will be a patriotic convention. Each session will 
be opened by a patriotic song service, led and conducted 
by Mrs. Edward Duensing, of Concordia, Mo., wife of one of 
our members. Mr. Henry J. Allen, of Wichita, Kan., lately 
returned from the front in France, has been requested to de- 
liver us a patriotic address on the opening occasion and he 
has accepted on condition that he is in this country. 

Third, we want to discuss such questions as: 

“Three Percent War Tax on Expense Bills’; “The New 
Terms of Sale Proposed by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association”; ‘Pushing the Sale of Side Lines During 
War Times’; “Increasing the Sale for Repairs During War 
Times”; ‘Selling Lumber by the Piece Rather Than by the 
Thousand” ; ‘“‘Creosoting Lumber in the Retail Lumber Yard” ; 
“The Building and Loan Association as a Community 
Builder.” 

The announcement repeats that there will be no ex- 
hibits in the convention hall, in part as a measure to 
‘‘avoid as much as possible the appearance of extrava- 
gance and to conform to all those policies looking to con- 
servation,’’ the one purpose of the convention being to 
discuss business. Special railroad rates and accommo- 
dations are under consideration, further announcements 
in regard to which and other details of the program will 
be made from time to time. 








WESTERN CAROLINA AND TIMBER MEN TO 
MEET 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Dee. 11.—President W. O. Riddick, 
of the Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, 
has issued a call for the semiannual meeting of the asso- 
ciation, which will be held at the Langren Hotel, Dee. 31. 
At the same time George L. Forester, Vicegerent Snark 
of the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo in western North 
Carolina, has sent forth word that the cats will roam on 
the same night, and that a large class of kittens will be 
present for the familiar eye-opening process, and the lum- 
bermeén look forward to a large day and an equally large 
night. 

The meeting of the Western Carolina Lumber & Timber 
Association will be called to order at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and war conditions make this meeting of the 
utmost importance to the lumbermen of the South and of 
this section particularly, so that every member of the as- 
sociation is expected to be present. Ways and means by 
which the lumbermen ean bend their efforts toward win- 
ning the war will be discussed, and some notable ad- 
dresses are on the program. 

The chief speaker of the day will be R. S. Kellogg, of 
Chicago, secretary-manager of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. Mr. Kellogg will tell the mem- 
bers of the local association just how they can codperate 
with the National association for the best interests of the 
Government. E. D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer of the 
Hoo-Hoo organization at St. Louis, will address the lum- 
bermen and Hoo-Hoo on the subject of providing com- 
forts for the soldiers, and particularly the members of 
the forestry regiments, who are on the firing line in 
France. Local lumbermen plan to observe a ‘‘ smokeless 
day’’ each week, and send the money for tobacco for 
the soldiers at the front. This section has contributed 
largely to the organization of the forestry regiments, and 
the lumbermen of this vicinity have a personal interest in 
these regiments, as well as a patriotic motive in giving up 
their smokes for one day a week. 

A program of subjects to be considered at the meeting 
of the lumber association includes stock lists of hardwood 
for Government use; the embargo situation; wire rope 
requirements for sawmills to enable their hurrying up 
special Government orders; capacity loading; financial 
statement of the association; and two questions, which 
the lumbermen are expected to answer as follows: ‘‘Is 
this association doing its utmost in this war?’’ ‘‘Are 
you doing all you can to help win the war?’’ 

Because of the patriotic character of the meeting, it is 
expected to be the most notable gathering in the history 
of the Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLE CONGRESS PROPOSED 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dee. 8.—It is proposed to hold a red 
cedar shingle congress probably in Seattle the latter part 
of January and make it an annual affair thereafter. The 
lumber trade has demonstrated the value of having annual 
meetings or ‘‘congresses’’ at which time vital matters of 
mutual interest and benefit are discussed. The loggers, 
not only on the Pacific coast but elsewhere thruout the 
country, hold their annual educational meetings, as do 
the lumber salesmen and the retail lumber dealers. So 
far nothing has been done to bring together at least once 
a year the manufacturers cf red cedar shingles in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and British Columbia, but arrangements 
are now being made to remedy this situation. 

At the coming red cedar shingle congress subjects 
pertinent to the shingle manufacturing industry will be 
discussed by experts. Questions such as the proper drying 
of shingles, methods of manufacture, progress in the 
development of fire retarding paints, possible extension 
of the use of wooden shingles, and similar subjects will 
be discussed. Work on the program is now progressing 
and when it is completed it will be announced together 
with the exact date of the meeting. 








RATA 


G iV e Helpful 


Presents 


This Xmas 


and through the giving of books to your 
employees treating on subjects common to 
your business, help those who can in turn 
help you. 


Here’s a Few Such Books:— 


The Organization of the Lumber Industry 
By Wilson Compton, Ph.D. 

This volume embraces the most thorough and compre- 
hensive study thus far undertaken of price movements and 
ranges in the lumber industry and their economic causes. 
For the lumberman who seeks mcre light on these problems; 
for the forest engineer; for every student of lumber econo- 
mics, in fact, this volume holds invaluable information. 


Bound in cloth, $2.00 postpaid. 








A New Book On 
Lumber Sheds 


Covers all phasescf the 
construction of lumber 
sheds, offices and other 
buildings. Tells how to 
utilize every inch of space 
available. Contains plans 
andideas ofallkinds.The § 
book is 6x9 inches in size. | 
printed on 164 pages of | 
high-grade paper, and | 
durably bound in cloth. |f 


Sent prepaidto any address _ 
on this continent for $1.50. 


RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS 


AND 
SALES EQUIPMENT 


ROSERT ¥. KERR 





Logging and Lumbering; 
or Forest Utilization 
By Lieut. C.A. Schenck 
A textbook for forest 
schools. There are many 
books on forestry, but 
they stop short of the 
harvesting and manufacturing operations, and the literature 
of logging and lumber manufacture is still meager. This book 
covers the subject in general outline fashion, with descriptions 
of principal methods and illustrations of principal equip- 
ment. The five main divisions include forest labor, cutting, 
transportation, foundations of manufacture, and manufactur- ' 
: ing operations, including cooper- 
age, veneers, excelsior, wood 
pulp and other auxiliary indus- 
tries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25. ¢ 








The Climax Tally Book 
For tallying hardwood lum- 
er. Bound in sheep with straps 
on outside cover for thumb and 
fingers. Extremely convenient 
in use. Prepaid, $100; by ex- 
press collect, six for $5.50; dozen 
10.00. 





The Preservation of 
Structural Timber 
By Howard F. Weiss 
Inall of the extensive literature 
of the wood preservation indus- 
try this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit ex- 
actly the needs of the engineer, 
forester, lumberman and student 
desiring a complete survey of the 
entire industry. 312 pages, 6x9, 
fully illustrated, $3.00 net, post- 
paid. 








Realm of the Retailer 
By Met L. Saley 
This book is full of helpful hints as to yard management, 
descriptions of lumber sheds, appliances for storing and 
handling lumber, bookkeeping methods, collections, etc. 
390 pages of the most interesting and instructive reading for 
retail dealers, bound in cloth, $1.50 a copy, postpaid. 





Send us your orders now while assortments are complete 
and we will mail books direct to any address you say in time 
to reach destination by Christmas, with a Greeting card bear- 
ing your name. 


Write for a complete list of books we sell. 


American Lumberman 


**The Greatest Lumber Journal on Earth.”’ 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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MiupnicHT 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


WITH 


The Law and Collection Dept. 
OF 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 















Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- _ 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


RRA 






Write Us. 
GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Blidg., CHICAGO 


UULULONENUNTEVOULEESOLES OA CEA 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for geovtetiog oxsen fod contracts and effecting 


uickest dispatch from seaboard. classes of cargo and have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 


TTT 





TIN MTLA UU 

















Ws. W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Gertified Public Accomanis 
. 929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 

PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “‘ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 








Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


f JASPER LEMIEUX 
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F.H.DAY ) 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


\_ 9g Beass"4« NEW ORLEANS ) 


If Woodsmanship Counts 


hire us to do your timber estimating 
and surveying. 
: JAMES W. SEWALL 
Old Town, 


Estab, ELAM, ORMSBEE & STAPLES 1905 
352 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, California. 


H He Confidential Estimates 
Logging Engineers corrsenietSncvers 


Location and Construction of Logging Railroads. 


FREDERICK LEMIEUX 



























ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY REPORTED IN BRIEF 
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Bay State Wholesalers Hold Annual—Three Northern Organizations Confer— Attitude of 
Southern Pine Manufacturers on Terms of Sale 





MASSACHUSETTS WHOLESALERS HOLD ANNUAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 13.—The Massachusetts Whole- 
sale Lumber Association held its annual meeting and 
dinner today instead of the 12th, as planned for last 
week. Reception was at Young’s Hotel at 5:30 and the 
dinner at 6. Owing to the war conditions the affair 
was informal and business dress ruled. The regular re- 
ports and the roll call were made, after which there were 
consideration and action on the following matters sub- 
mitted by the board of directors of the association: (a) 
The 3 percent tax on freights; (b) application for 
membership in the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America; (c) increased rates for surveying 
by the Boston inspectors; (d) the child labor law; and 
(e) the matter of bringing to the attention of the Gov- 
ernment any mutual advantages to be secured by codper- 
ating with the wholesale lumber dealers on the subject 
of supply of materials. 

The directors had present as a guest a man who spoke 
on a subject of importance and interest to everyone 
present. Corp. F. A. H. Street, a member of the First 
Canadian contingent, a veteran of Ypres, Arras, and 
all the earlier campaigns, gave a first hand experience of 
the conditions and events in northern France and Belgium 
in 1914, 1915 and 1916, with his personal observations 
on the German acts and motives that have become sub- 
jects of the deepest concern to all citizens. 

The directors urged every lumberman in the associa- 
tion to do all in his power in aiding the lumber and 
forest regiments now being made up by United States 
Government. 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD AND HEMLOCK 
ASSOCIATION NOTES 


OsHKOSH, Wis., Dec. 12.—Reports to the office of O. T. 
Swan, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, in response for estimates 
of approximate log inputs for the present winter by 
lumber camp operators, indicate some rather pessimistic 
prospects. In general the tenor of the reports was that 
owing to the extreme difficulty of maintaining crews in 
camp it is almost impossible to form any estimates of 
probable input but that indications are of reductions 
anywhere from 20 to 25 percent. The more optimistic 
operators expressed a hope of the situation improving 
later in. the season but said that owing to delays early 
log input would in few cases equal that of last year. 

The association has contracted for space for exhibits 
at annuals of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers at Columbus, Ohio, and the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association at Minneapolis. At the latter 
city the entire writing room off the lobby of the West 
Hotel has been reserved for the association exhibit. 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD WHOLESALERS MEET 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 10.—The Northern Whole- 
sale Hardwood Lumber Association at its special meeting 
held in this city last Friday passed a resolution declar- 
ing that the 3 percent war tax on freight charges should 
be paid by lumber purchasers. The association also 
decided to hold its next annual meeting in Milwaukee, 
Feb. 19. Two business sessions were held at the Hotel 
Radisson, and during the intermission the members 
lunched together informally. Seventeen member com- 
panies were represented. 

H. C. Humphrey, of Appleton, Wis., president of the 
association, presided. 

After minutes of the last meeting had been approved, 
there was a rather extended discussion of market condi- 
tions. The 3 percent freight bill tax then was taken up. 
Secretary J. F’. Hayden presented a report on the action 
taken by other associations on the matter, and on the 
opinion of the counsel of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, showing a consensus that consignees should assume 
the tax. A committee was appointed to draw up resolu- 
tions on the subject, consisting of A. H. Barnard, Min- 
neapolis, chairman; F. K. Bissell, Marshfield, Wis.; T. T. 
Jones and Payson Smith, Minneapolis, and Frank Timlin, 
Wausau, Wis. 

At the afternoon session, after some further discussion 
of the hardwood market situation, the committee reported 
the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, It is the unanimous opinion of the members of 
the Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Association that 
it is the intent of the Government that the 3 percent war 


tax on freight expense bills shall be paid and absorbed by 
the purchasers ; therefore be it 


Resolved, That all quotations made, orders accepted or in- 
voices rendered shall be stamped as follows: ‘Purchaser 
shall assume and pay the 3 percent war tax on freight ex- 
pense bills.” 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Secretary J. F. Hayden then presented the new terms 
of sale proposed by the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. After some discussion it was decided 
to defer action by this association until the National 
association has decided its course in the matter. 

Some changes in the association bylaws previously 
suggested by the secretary were taken up and adopted. 
One removed an ambiguity in the provision for the execu- 
tive committee, so that after the next annual meeting 
the board of directors will consist of the president, vice 
president and six others. President Humphreys was 
authorized to appoint a member of the board to serve 
until the next annual meeting in place of F. M. Bartelme, 
of Minneapolis, who has gone out of business to enter 
army service. Another change in the bylaws names the 
various standing committees of the association and de- 
fines their membership and duties. 

A motion was then-adopted directing the president of 


the association to ask the president of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association to 
send a representative of the latter body to address ihe 
wholesalers’ association at its next meeting. Another 
motion carried gave the association’s official approval 
to the grading rules of the National Hardwood Lumier 
Association and put the members on record as buying »nd 
selling under those rules. 


CENTRAL WISCONSIN LOGGERS MEET 
OSHKOSH, WIS., Dec. 12.—At a meeting of. the Ceitral 
Wisconsin Loggers’ Association held in Wausau Friday 
the outlook of the present winter’s logging operations 
was discussed and every logger present realized ‘he 
seriousness of the car situation, but all expressed ti cir 
intention of meeting the situation as best they ean by 
decking to a more general extent and being satisiied 
with cars as they will be able to get them. Almost as 
serious a situation, they agreed, was that of securing 
and holding labor. From $40 to $50 a month and bord 
is being offered, but the men are not staying at their 
work as well as in previous years. Board costs pric- 
tieally $1 a day per man, and the loggers say they were 
unable to pay more than $50 a month in addition to ‘he 
high cost of board. It is expected, however, that with 
cold weather setting in the men at camp will prove 
discontented and will codperate with the logging | 
panies in the present crisis. 


gS 


ym- 


The loggers reported plenty of available teams, «lilo 
the high cost of horse feed is a feature to be contended 
with, The matter of using tractors was discussed and 
a representative of one of the large tractor companies, 
who claimed that tractors could be used in places where 
it was impossible to use horses and that they would do 
the work more rapidly than horses, made arrangemeits 


with the association members to give a demonstration of 
his tractor at one of the logging camps in northern 
consin some time during this winter. 

The meeting was addressed by B. E. Kuechle, and 
J. C. Youmans, of the Employers’ Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Co., explained the various safety devices used in 
present day logging. 

Among the loggers and lumbermen at the meeting 
were J. D. Mylrea and L. P. Tradewell, of Antigo; E. M. 
Moore, of Fond du Lac; A. J. Stange, L. P. Johnson, 
H. H. Ebert, of Merrill; A. J. Plowman and Lawrence 
Peterson, of Elderon; William Schlecht and Andrew 
Oelhafen, of Tomahawk; Messrs. Weik and Strand, of 
Stevens Point; Karl Kronenwetter, of Mosinee, and E. E. 
Hemingway, of Matton. 


Wie 
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PINE ASSOCIATION RELINQUISHES ‘‘TERMS OF 
SALE’’ 


New Organs, La., Dec. 10.—The Southern Pine As- 
sociation today issued the following important and sclf- 
explanatory circular to its subscribers: 


Terms of Sale 
Referring to all previous circulars and advices on the 
above subject : 
We are now in receipt of opinion from chief counsel snd 
associate counsel, stating that agreement among manti!ic- 


turers to adopt uniform terms of sale is not advisable, as 


such agreement is contrary to certain State laws. For i his 
reason we hereby rescind action recently taken to the eect 
that when ‘5 percent of our subscribers will have approved 
of the submitted terms of sale the same would become st:ind- 
ard for the Southern Pine Association, effective Jan. 1, 1{\\S. 


Our recent circulars are all to be considered as now recom- 
mending the terms of sale recently submitted as being ‘sir 
and reasonable. 

It is further emphasized that our circular of Oct. 1, 1°15, 
and all other circulars, literature or advices issued in ‘he 
past, signifying that any terms of sale would be or had | en 
adopted by this association, are hereby rescinded or cance!!°l, 
and it shall be clearly understood that the Southern | ne 
Association has no standard or officially adopted terms of =: !e. 

No criticism has been directed against the association's 
activities in respect to terms of sale. Counsel has sil:"ly 


issued a final and recent opinion to the above effect, and ‘iis 


circular is issued pursuant to the association’s policy of 
operating strictly in accordance with the Federal laws «1. 
the laws of the several States in which our subscri!:!s 
operate. SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATI( 





MONTREAL ASSOCIATION HOLDS ITS ANNU <L 


MontrEAL, P. Q., Dec. 11.—The Montreal Lumber © s- 
sociation of the Board of Trade held its annual gen: ‘al 
meeting here yesterday, postponed from Dec. 3. ©:'y 
routine matters were transacted., these including the 
port of the retiring president, Arthur H. Campbell, wh: h 
reviewed the association’s work for the twelve mon‘'s 
of his administration, and was unanimously adopted. 7c 
election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—-P. D. Gordon. 


Vice president—George Grier. 
Treasurer—F. W. Cott 


er, 

_Directors—George C. Goodfellow, D. H. McLennan, W. \. 
Filion, T. J. Rutherford. 

Arthur H. Campbell was unanimously chosen as ‘i¢ 
association’s nominee for election to the council of +e 
board of trade. 





EASTERN SALESMEN HOLD SMOKER 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 10.—Last Friday night, tie 
Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association held a well t- 
tended and enjoyable smoker at the City Club, thru the 
courtesy of H. C. Magruder, who is a member of both 
organizations. Over thirty members were present, and 
there were several guests. One of the main features of 
the evening was the very excellent singing by ‘‘E’”’ 
Smith, of Franklin A. Smith & Sons. His program Wis 
mostly classical and difficult, but he seemed to be just “5 
much at home in popular and patriotic songs. : 

A letter from A. A. Anderson, and a poem by another 
lumberman who has ‘‘ gone over,’’ were read and enjoyed, 
and after the eats the smoke was cleared out of the room, 
and Mrs. and Miss Magruder, wife and daughter of the 
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host, came in as special entertainers, Mrs. Magruder sing- 
ing beautifully while her daughter accompanied her on 
he piano. 
’ Magistrate Carson entertained the boys very interest- 
ingly with anecdotes of his work, some of which were ex- 
tremely funny, while others were tragic, and the speaker 
had the attention of those present so well that they were 
alternately weeping and laughing. 

he consensus among these knights of the road seems 
to pe that conditions are apt to be worse before they are 
peiter, and that those dealers who have low stocks may 
be sorely in need of them before conditions improve. 





TASLE MANUFACTURERS TO CLAIM INDUSTRY 
ESSENTIAL 


C\NCINNATI, OuI0o, Dee. 11.—At a conference called 
by officers of the National Dining Table Association, 
whi li met in this city today, it was decided to appoint 
a committee to gather statistics on the industry to pre- 
sent to the Council of National Defense, at Washington, 
in support of the claims of the association to be classed 
as in essential industry. 

Aitho admitting that people, in the present situation of 
the country, may be able to get along without buying 
any great amount of chairs and tables, the members 
insist that from the standpoint of labor their industry 
must be considered seriously; that to close down its 
plants or to restrict its operations in other ways, such 
as stopping of shipments of raw material and finished 
gools, would throw 3,000,000 men out of employment. 
They also contend that more coal would be used by heat- 
ing idle plants than in supplying plants in operation, 
beenuse of the waste of consumption. 

The association voted to codperate with the railroads in 
loading and unloading cars promptly, to assist in reliev- 
ing the ear shortage. 





SOUTHERN PINE INSPECTORS TO MEET 


New Or.EANS, La., Dec. 11.—The annual meeting of 
the inspectors of the Southern Pine Association will be 
held at Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 20. Chief Inspector J. E. 
Jones will preside. Others to be present will include C. 
W. Vuneannon, chief clerk; T. E. Flanders, instructor in 
grades, and the following, who comprise the association’s 
inspection staff: L. A. Ates, 8. J. Allsbrook, W. R. 
Burns, C. F. Bolden, W. J. Cannon, W. M. Cannon, T. M. 
Cook, W. E. Hovis, W. H. House, Hubert Norman, R. E. 
Stone, W. J. Sullivan, J. H. Thompson, J. D. Thompson, 
B. W. Bray, and A. L. Johnston. , 





ENTERTAINMENT ARRANGEMENTS TO BE 
PLACED IN LADIES’ HANDS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 10.—Let’s leave it to the ladies; 
they know how better than we do. 

This will be the slogan henceforth of the St. Louis 
members of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo in the 
matter of the arrangements for Ladies’ Nights. Not 
that the men have not done their work well in the past 
nor that the entertainments have not been successful 


from every standpoint, because they have all been most 
enjoyable, but it was generally agreed that the ladies 
know more about getting up such entertainments. All 
the men will be expected to do will be to foot the bills. 

This slogan was unanimously adopted at the third 
Ladies’ Night given by Hoo-Hoo at the American An- 
nex Hotel last Wednesday evening, at which more than 
a hundred persons were present. There was a dinner 
at which Sidney 8. May, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, presided, followed by a dance. It was one 
of the most enjoyable of all the entertainments given by 
the members in the St. Louis jurisdiction. 

The suggestion was advanced by H. D. Tennant, sec- 
retary-treasurer, that a Ladies’ Auxiliary be organized, 
and it is expected that such an organization will follow 
the formation of a committee of ladies to arrange for 
the next Ladies’ Night. A Ladies’ Auxiliary, it was 
pointed out, would do much to increase interest in the 
order. Mr. Tennant urged that auxiliaries be formed 
throughout the country as a means of boosting Hoo-Hoo. 
The idea was endorsed by Julius Seidel, Past Snark of the 
Universe; Lawrence M. Tully, Supreme Scrivenoter, and 
the motion of T. C. Whitmarsh that the next Ladies’ 
Night be left entirely in the hands of a committee of 
ten ladies was adopted. 

The problem of who was to name the committee proved 
a most serious one. All of the married men sidestepped 
the job, but finally, and even over his protest, the selec- 
tion of the ladies was left to a bachelor, Stephen J. 
Gavin. 

The announcement of Mr. Tennant of the very suc- 
cessful concatenations at Beaumont, Tex., where thirty- 
five candidates were initiated, and at Orange, Tex., where 
the new kittens numbered twenty-two, was received with 
enthusiasm. Mr. Terinant said this shows that Texas 
is behind the new Snark, W. A. Priddie, in his efforts 
to build up Hoo-Hoo. 

The banquet room was decorated with flags, and the 
national anthem and other patriotic songs were sung. 
There was a quartet, which sang the popular songs, in 
which the guests joined. For each of the ladies there was 
a souvenir. Altogether the affair was a big success, 
and much credit is due to the entertainment committee. 





CAROLINIANS TO HOLD A CONCATENATION 


Vicegerent Snark George L. Forester, of Asheville, 
N. C., announces a concatenation to be held in that city 
Dee. 31 and sends a copy of his announcement, addressed 
to Secretary-treasurer E. D. Tennant, direct to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. From its assertion that ‘‘the 
lumbermen, every last one of them, from ‘jack’ to 
woods boss, from edgings boy to head sawyer, from 
office boy to owner, are doing their duty in this war in 
so far as they know it or see it,’’ and from other asser- 
tions, the coming concatenation will largely be dominated 
by patriotic features. Vicegerent Forester endorses the 
plan for relief of Hoo-Hoo ‘‘over there’’ and the neces- 
sity for occasional relaxation from business cares and 
inferentially expresses the hope and belief that the event 
scheduled for the last day of the year will be largely at-. 
tended and otherwise successful. 





WOOL GROWERS INSPECT SOUTHERN CUT-OVER LANDS 


New ORLEANS, La., Dee. 10.—A committee represent- 
ing the National Wool Growers’ Association, which has 
its headquarters in Salt Lake City, arrived in New 
Orleans last Saturday to investigate the possibilities of 
sheep growing in the South. Its chairman is John R. 
Edechill, the other members being Thomas Austin, Albert 
Smith and R. H. Windor. All, it is understood, are suc- 
cessful wool growers, with years of successful experience 
in the West. 

On Sunday morning the committee went into conference 
at the offices of the Southern Pine Association with 
re; resentative yellow pine lumbermen owning or repre- 
sei ting large owners of cut-over lands. Owing to the 
ve y short notice of the conference, its attendance was 
linited. The lumbermen present, however, represented 
three States and included G. A. Townsend and D. T. 
Cushing, of the Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa ; 
EF. Smith, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Kiln, 
Mss.; J. B. Brosius, of the Kaul Lumber Co., Birming- 
len, and F. J. Stoeckle, of the Lyon Lumber Co., Gary- 

, La. Others in attendance were Harry Gamble, 

‘tant attorney general of Louisiana;' E. O. Wild, 
epresenting John M. Parker, State food administrator 
!'» Louisiana, Assistant Secretary A. G. T. Moore and 
lug H. Pullen, of the Southern Pine Association. In 
thc absenee of Secretary-Manager Rhodes, who was de- 
tsned in Washington by important business, Mr. Moore 
}sesided over the meeting. 

‘o time was wasted in formalities. Mr. Moore ex- 
|) ‘ned to the visitors the work of the Southern Pine 

ociation, its relation to cut-over land development, 
vot its interest in stimulating all forms of live stock 
1Custry to further that development. Its subscribers, 
said were deeply interested in the movement to estab- 
li) sheep growing in the South, and welcomed the visit 
from the western wool growers. 

‘hairman Edgehill, of the visiting committee, said that 
‘re attention of the National Wool Growers’ Association 

‘1 been drawn to the southern cut-over land as offering 

»ossible means of relief for the western sheepmen who 

‘re confronted by serious difficulties thru the passage 

‘homestead laws permitting homesteaders to enter 
|0-aere tracts in the grazing areas of the western States. 

"his legislation was operating to restrict the grazing 
‘rritory and foreed the sheepmen to look elsewhere for 
‘inds upon which to continue and develop their industry 
‘0 meet the national needs. Large areas of land were 
ueeded, and tracts totally uninhabited are preferable 
‘o tracts dotted here and there with settlers. Individual 
members of his committee, he said, are interested in 
Securing single tracts of 100,000 to 150,000 acres or even 
more; a part to be acquired by outright purchase to be 
used in raising forage and feed, and the remainder to 








be taken under long term lease for grazing. Such lands 
need not be entirely cut-over; timbered lands could be 
grazed if the forest were not so dense as to hinder the 
growth of grasses and weeds. 

Mr. Edgehill asked a number of questions regarding 
conditions in the South—about dog laws, range laws, 
fencing laws ete. in the several southern States and 
concerning other matters of fundamental importance. 

Assistant Attorney General Gamble expressed the 
opinion that the southern people would assist the develop- 
ment of the sheep industry in all needful ways. He 
thought, for example, that drastic legislation against 
sheep-killing dogs could be passed by the State legisla- 
tures at their next sessions, once the necessity of such 
statutes was clearly understood, and that other obstacles 
could be removed in the same way. Public opinion in 
the South on matters of this kind had undergone radical 
change during the last few years. 

A general discussion of the problem from all angles 
followed. It was recognized by all that the wholesale 
transfer of sheep from the western ranges to the South 
should be preceded by sound and careful experimentation. 


The lumbermen emphasized the need of sound and prac- » 


tical experiment to make the first transfer of stock a 
success, for the benefit of the sheepmen as well as the 
land owners. The westerners were assured, however, that 
the Southern Pine Association and the cut-over land 
holders within its membership would codperate up to 
the hilt in practical and intelligent movements to develop 
the southern sheep industry. 

The visiting sheepmen have received numerous invita- 
tions to inspect the cut-over holdings in the southern 
pine belt, and went to Bogalusa this morning to look 
over the lands of the Great Southern Lumber Co. They 
will make similar trips to other points in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama, using New Orleans as their 
base and the offices of the Southern Pine Association as 
their headquarters. The length of their stay is not yet 
determined, nor is their itinerary completed. They will 
report to the National Wool Growers’ Association when 
it assembles for the annual meeting in Salt Lake City 
Jan. 14-19. 

It develops that their visit south, which may eventuate 
in the transfer from the western to the southern States 
of millions of sheep, was a direct result of the cut-over 
land conference held in New Orleans last spring under 
the auspices of the Southern Pine Association, the local 
Association of Commerce and the Southern Settlement & 
Development Association. Professor Marshall, of the 


Federal Agricultural Department, attended and addressed 
that conference, which included among other features a 
discussion of the sheep industry as a factor in the 
development of the cut-over lands, 


Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 37 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


ACEY [IMBER (0. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Examine Your | 


Play Safe! ! : 
Timber Titles | 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mer. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ENGINEERS 
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New and Second Hand Rails 
Cars and Locomotives 
Machinery and all Construction Materials 
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IN FOREST LAND tes treiitceede iis pts 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $ 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














They Are 
Fighting 

f For 
YOU 


FELLOW Lum- 
bermen.from 
the United States 
and Canada, are inthe 
Trenches of France 
now, doing their utmost 
to protect you and yours. 
‘ Hundreds more are going. Jt 
is up to youto let them know you 
appreciate what they are doing. 
They need tobacco and comforts, 
you can surely share with them what 
you are getting in abundance. Cheer 
them up and let them know the lumber 


in a ibi 
aa ~ " ~y em by subscribing 
The 


abs Lumberman’s Soldier’s 
Comforts Fund 


In charge of the Concaten- 
ated Order of Hoo-Hoo. If 
you know any lumbermen 
who have joined the ranks 
of theAmerican or Canadian 
army or pay, send their 
names and address to 


E. D. TENNANT 
1218 Wright Bldg., ST. LOUIS 
ec8 522553 We want te get in touch with them. 
5D FEPaNe fats Wright Bldg,, St. Louis, Mo. 

iT: 
nN ee ee oe cosas Solbers Comore Fond 
Monthly subscripti e solicited. If you prefer to subscribe a certain 
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l agree to subscribe $, per month for 
one year date, or for duration of war, payable on the first day of every 
month, i 191__ 

Make Checks Signature, 
to 
ED. Tennant, Address__ 
teasurer, 
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Car Material, Dressed 
Timbers, Dimension, 


Yellow 
4 Flooring, Ceiling, Finish 
Pi n e and all other Yard Stock. 


Let us quote you today. 


The Great Lakes Timber & Lumber Co. 


-WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION 
30 Euclid Arcade Annex, CLEVELAND, OH’O 











ADVERTISING SUGGESTIONS FOR (RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS 


The American Lumberman issues quarterly, and supplies free to sub- 
scribers, a bulletin of sample advertisements. Plates of these advertise- 
ments and of illustrations are also furnished subscribers at cost price, 


Send for sample bulletin. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





Christmas 


The most delightful gift for 
a lumberman to give—or to 
get—is 


ote-road and Trail 


by Douglas Malloch. 








Friends, relatives, 









S| TOTE-ROAD . 
: AND TRAIL associates and em- 
TAMER ployes will enjoy and 
cherish this new 
: heart-warming book 


by “the lumberman 
poet”, filled with the 
humor, sentiment and 
romance of the lum- 
ber business — your 
business. 





DOUCLAS MALLUCH 











If a lumberman buys a book, this is 
the book for a lumberman to buy. 





Illustrated in color by Oliver Kemp. 
An appropriate and handsome gift. 
pages. $1.25 postpaid. Address the 
publisher: 


American Lumberman 


431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











CLUBS AND AN EXCHANGE HOLD CONFERENCES — 





Memphians Nominate Two Tickets for Officers — Solving the Negro Labor Problem — 
Officers Elected at Evansville — Patriotism Rules In Philadelphia 





MEMPHIS CLUB IN LIVELY PRE-ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN 


MeEmPHIs, TENN., Dec. 11.—Earl Palmer, of the Fergu- 
son-Palmer Co. (Inc.), and J. F. MeSweyn, of the Mem- 
phis Band Mill Co., have been named to head the Red 
and Blue tickets in the annual. election of officers of the 
Memphis Lumbermen’s Club for the ensuing year and 
during the current week are fighting it out for the high- 
est honor in the gift of this organization. 

They were placed in nomination at the regular semi- 
monthly meeting of the club at the Hotel Gayoso Satur- 
day afternoon by the chairmen of the Red and Blue 
nominating committees, H. J. M. Jorgensen and J. D. 
Allen, Jr., respectively. 

The full list of nominees announced at the same time 
follows: 

Red Ticket 


President—Earl Palmer, of the Ferguson-Palmer Co. (Inc.). 
First vice president—M. B. Cooper, Three States Lumber 


Co. 

Second vice president—R. J. Hackney, Brown & Hackney 
(Inc.). 

Secretary-treasurer—J. Stayley Williford, Bellgrade Lum- 
ber Co. 

Directors—E. LL. MclLallen, Nickey Bros. (Inc.); John 


Walsh, of James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.), and Richard Petrus, 
of the Stimson Veneer & Lumber Co. 


Blue Ticket 


President—J. F. McSweyn, Memphis Band Mill Co. 

First vice president—J. H. Hines, Hines Lumber Co. 

Second vice president—D. F. Heuer, A. N. Thompson & Co. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. Stayley Williford, Bellgrade Lum- 
“3 Ge ia C. Bonner, J. H. Bonner & Sons: R. A. Tay- 
lor, DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Co., and Edgar Lehr, Green 
River Lumber Co. 

The election will be held Dee. 15 and until that time 
there will be one of the hottest vote-gathering campaigns 
in the history of this organization. 

James E. Stark, on behalf of the river and rail com- 
mittee, reported that he had received a telegram from 
J. H. Townshend, at Washington, D. C., saying that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had decided to send 
a representative south to investigate transportation con- 
ditions as affecting the southern hardwood lumber indus- 
try and that the only relief he saw lay in that which 
may be afforded to mills working on Government con- 
tracts. Mr. Stark did not think that message contained 
anything of encouragement to the hardwood trade as a 
whole and indicated that something would undoubtedly 
have to be done. 

S. B. Anderson, on behalf of the special committee ap- 
pointed to devise ways and means of affording better 
protection to negro labor employed by members of the 
club, said that he and his associates wanted further time 
and asked that this be granted. 

The feature of the discussion, however, was the ad- 
dress delivered by the cashier of the second largest negro 
bank in the world, B. M. Roddy, of the Solvent Savings 
Bank & Trust Co., who is a member of the committee 
representing the Southern Industrial Race Elevation As- 
sociation. This committee is codperating with the com- 
mittee from the club. The speaker declared that the 
most practical means of which he knew lay in the direc- 
tion of providing stores in connection with the plants of 
the lumbermen where goods would be sold to their negro 
labor at cost. He declared that corner grocery owners 
were charging the negro laborers of the lumbermen any- 
where from 25 to 50 percent profit and that this made it 
extremely difficult for the latter to save anything from 
their wages. He believed the coupon system practicable 
but, in any event, he thought a plan ought to be worked 
out that would greatly aid the negroes in getting a dol- 
lars’ worth for their money. He paid his respects to the 
deputy sheriffs and urged that the lumbermen take up 
this subject with the proper authorities and give them 
to understand that they will not allow their help to be 
preyed upon by these minions of the law. He also thought 
that negro labor should be saved from the installment 
plan furniture houses and other similar institutions that 
charge two or three prices for what they sell and take 
the property back as soon as there is failure to make 
a payment when due. 

The speaker made it perfectly clear that active co- 
operation between the committee representing the club 
and the committee representing the association would 
prove of mutual benefit to the lumbermen and to the 
members of the association. 

The speaker declared that, in his position as cashier 
of the Solvent Savings Bank & Trust Co., he trans- 
mitted from $500 to $1,000 a day to Chicago and other 
northern and eastern cities last spring as a result of 
the removal of negro labor from Memphis and the with- 
drawal of funds these negroes had in that institution. 
He gave that as one indication of what this heavy immi- 
gration meant to negro institutions and he said that 
he could supply many other instances where the mov- 
ing of negroes from Memphis was hurting. 

It is apparent that the lumbermen will do something 
to conserve their labor supply and render it more effi- 
cient and it is expected that definite recommendations 
will be made by the committee at the next regular meet- 
ing of the club. 

Six new members were elected at this meeting, as fol- 
lows: J. B. Grant, L. D. Murrelle Lumber Co., Memphis; 
J. M. Clements, J. W. Wheeler & Co. and Pritchard & 
Wheeler Lumber Co., Memphis; H. W. Darby, Darby 
Hardwood Lumber Co., Grenada, Miss.; L. W. Wineman, 
A. G. Wineman & Sons, Greeneville, Miss.; J. R. Gregory, 
Brown & Gregory, Sidon, Miss., and Paul Smith, Theo. 
Fathaner Co., Helena, Ark. Three applications for mem- 
bership were also filed with the proper committee for 
action at the next meeting. 


EVANSVILLE CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS 
EVANSVILLE, IND., Dec. 11.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held at the 
New Hotel McCurdy tonight, and in spite of the inclement 
weather the meeting was the best attended of any other 
meeting held this year. The main business before the 
meeting was the election of officers to serve during the 

ensuing year. The following officers were elected: 
President—George O. Worland, of the Evansville Veneer (o, 


Vice president—Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin \Wost 
Side Lumber Co. 


Secretary-treasurer—William S. Partington, of Maley & 
Wertz. 
Directors—Joe Waltman, of the J. W. Waltman Lumber 


Co. ; Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, and J. C. Greer, of the 
J. C. Greer Lumber Co. 

It was the wish of Mr. Worland to refuse the honor of 
reélection as president, but the nominating committee re- 
fused to consider any other name, as it felt that much of 
the success of the club during the last few years had been 
due to the untiring efforts of Mr. Worland. He assisted 
in the organization of the club about twelve years ago 
and has always been known as the ‘‘ Daddy of the Club.’’ 
Mr. Wolflin has served the last year as vice president and 
has proved to be a splendid official. Mr. Partington was 
first elected secretary and treasurer of the club last sum- 
mer to take the place of Mertice E. Taylor, who resigned 
to go into another line of business. He has always taken 
a deep interest in the affairs of the club and his reélection 
is a deserved compliment to him. 

President Worland announced his standing committees 
for the year as follows: 

Membership: Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin West Side 


Lumber Co., chairman: Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, and 
Henry Kollker, of the Mechanics’ Planing Mill. 


Publicity and resolutions: William B. Carlston, chair- 
man; Joe Waltman, of the J. W. Waltman Lumber Co., and 
J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co. 


River and rail: William S. Partington, of Maley & Wertz. 
chairman; John C. Keller and Frank M. Cutsinger, of the 
Evansville Band Mill Co. 

Entertainment: William S. Partington, of Maley & Wertz. 
chairman ; Elmer D. Luhring, of the Luhring Lumber Co., and 
J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co. 


Coéperative: Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, chairman; 
Anton Brucken and Louis Holtman, of the Schnute-Holt- 
man Co. 

Daniel Wertz read a letter from R. R. May, who has 
charge of the Louisville office of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, asking the members of the Evansville 
Lumbermen’s Club to become members of the associa- 
tion and pointing out the various benefits. Mr. Wertz 
was instructed to write to Mr. May telling him what to 
expect from the club. 

Ralph May, of May Bros., hardwood lumber manufae- 
turers of Memphis, formerly located in Evansville, was 
a visitor and made a nice talk. He said his firm has been 
a member of the Southern Traffic Hardwood Association 
from its inception and he said it felt like it had been 
greatly benefited by it. 

John C. Keller, traffic manager of the club, will con- 
tinue in that capacity, and it is to be hoped that he will 
be able to fully coéperate with the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association. 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE HOLDS PATRIOTIC 
MEETING 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 10.—The monthly meeting of 
the local Lumbermen’s Exchange was held here last Thurs- 
day. In the afternoon there was a meeting of the (i- 
rectors, at which Doering & Beatty, retailers, of Philadel 
phia, and the R. H. Catlin Co., wholesalers, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., were elected to membership. All the routine 
business was disposed of by the directors, and the eve 
ning meeting, which began with a dinner in Griffith Hail, 
shortly after 6 o’clock, was made a general patriotic ov- 
easion. As arranged for at a previous meeting, the invi- 
tations had been made to include the ladies. There w:s 
an attendance of 111, of which twenty-six were of the 
gentler sex. 

President Samuel Roberts, who is some patriotic 
speaker himself, made a few opening remarks, and intro 
duced as the first speaker W. A. Garrett, who served on 
the commission appointed by President Wilson to visit 
France and study railroad conditions there. Mr. Garrett 
held his audience with an interesting recital of conditiois 
as he found them, and the expression of his opinions « 
certain matters. He said that we in this country do n 
seem to know that we are at war, and he felt that the t: 
mendous efforts and expense being put forth here to make 
a ‘‘City Beautiful,’? and keep public improvements u). 
would have to be concentrated on winning the war befo1 
we are thru. His opinion is that war is all General She 
man said it was, plus. He gave credit to the Germans for 
their thoroness and efficiency, and also to the French fo: 
their generous treatment of the German prisoners. As a 
railroad man, he expressed the opinion that transporta 
tion conditions here were going to be bad this winter. 

The next speaker was Mr. Crawford, of the Unite: 
States Food Administration, who spoke of the plans of 
the Germans for many years back for the present con 
flict, and gave the opinion that we would have to con- 
serve food for a great many men before we won the war. 
He also spoke of the scarcity of houses for the thousands 
of men who are necessary for the proper carrying out o! 
the Government’s program of war work. 

Frederick S. Underhill also made a patriotic speech, 
which was rated by those who heard it as one of the best 
he has ever made, and that is a broad statement. During 
the evening there were music by an orchestra and by the 
audience, and the evening closed by all hands rising and 
singing ‘‘ America,’’ 
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BALLED UP 


When snow cakes on a horse’s koof 
There’s only one thing for to do— 
To climb right down from off the roof 

Of any load that’s under you 
An’ knock away the ice an’ snow 
Before that horse can hope to go. 


For, leave his shoe plumb full of ice 
An’, haulin’ on an icy road, 
It’s purty nearly even dice 
You’ll hurt your horse or stall your load; 
No good load ever yet was hauled 
By any horse whose shoe was balled. 


Now, what I started in to say 

It ain’t about the horse or haul; 
It only is my sort of way 

Of preachin’ sermons, that is all. 
For haulin’ sawlawgs, if you’re next, 
You’ll find has in it many a text. 


I see some fellahs like that horse, 
With some such load as his to pull, 
But losin’ half their strength an’ force 
Because they’re sleepy, nervous, full. 
They have some habit that is bad 
As any hoof a horse has had. 


We’re travelin’ a slippery hill, 
An’ hard to keep our footin’ on; 
An’ yet we’ll git there—yes, we will, 
An’ rest up yonder in the dawn, 
Our work well done, our pay well earnea, 
If just one lesson we have learned: 


You can’t haul much with balled-up feet, 
Of lawgs, or any sort of freight; 
You’ll fall on ice or slip on sleet, 
Or come to camp almighty late. 
For you can’t do a job that’s good 
With habits bad—an’ no one could. 





A LOOK BACK 

You have packed up your duffle and put out your fire, 
There is nothing ahead but the trail, 

But the trail that leads up to the hill you desire— 
You will come nevermore to the vale. 

"T'was a shelter from storm and a home for a night, 
’Twas a place for a fire and a snack; 

You are thru with it now, you are off with the light— 
But you stop and you take a look back. 


’Twas a spot for a camp such as seldom you find, 
With a slope that would drain it of wet; 

There was green grass in front, there was timber behind, 
And the deadwood was easy to get. 

"Twas a bed and a roof for the wandering one, 
’Twas a rest and a refuge for Jack; 

Now you’re off to the east and you’re up with the sun— 
But you stop and you take a look back. 


And this life is just that from beginning to end, 
_It’s a camp, and a hike, and a camp; 
It is greeting a stranger, farewell to a friend, 
Ev’ry morning new timber to tramp. 
For we can not remain and we can not return, 
We must follow old Time in his track; 
But the campfires of old in our memory burn— 
And we stop and we take a look back. 





INSPIRATION 
They say a poet writes when he’s inspired 
(I sometimes wonder how they write at all). 
A fellow with a cross-cut would get fired 
If, ’waiting inspiration, he should stall. 
That rule may do for poets—not for us, 
Who hamstring hemlock, tumble tamarack; 
A boss who knows the way to kick and cuss 
Is all the inspiration in a shack. 


They say a poet writes when he feels right; 
A lumberjack must labor right or wrong; 
And, sick or sleepy, roll out with the light 
And swing an ax or peavey all day long. 
It may be noble working when inspired, ~ 
But working when you have no thoughts sublime, 
When you are lazy, lonely, mad or tired, 
Deserves a lot more credit, every time! 





RANDOM 
Many a young man puts the ‘‘sit’’ in situation. 
he steeplejack is one fellow whose business isn’t fall- 


ng OI, 


Some girls seem to think that stenography is a matter 


of form. 

_ The first walnut we read of in history is Humpty 

Mumpty. E 
We ought to improve not only our waterways but our 

Whiskey ways. 


_ The only place for any bunk in the lumber business is 
in the bunkhouse. 
The world do move. 
to the Shay locomotive. 
Carlotta is a beautiful Italian name, and Carlot a 
beautiful American fact. 


Let us build not only cantonments for the soldiers but 
contentments for the family. 


You may have to lay up the car, but you can run the 
waterwagon the year ’round. : 


The one-hoss shay has given way 


If you think cement makes a good house, try living 


_ in the basement in winter weather. 


Seventy-six percent of the earth’s surface is water, 
but some corporations can beat that. 

They are making steel barrels now. We hope the Ger- 
mans will soon have a chance to look into them. 

There are fewer passenger trains running, but the 
same number of last-minute passengers running for 
trains. 


The Russian bolsheviki are not the only ones helping . 


the Germans; there are also bolsheviki on the Pacific 
coast. ‘ 

Here is a simple tip for the village grocer who doesn’t 
know whom to trust and whom not: Why not extend 
credit only to those who own their own homes? 

The way that some men refuse to deal with their 
competitors, you would think that the trading with the 
enemy act applied to the retail lumber business. 

In the interest of conservation, the N., C. & St. L. 
has ordered that hereafter no discarded ties be burned. 
With the same idea in mind, wife makes ours into crazy- 
quilts, 





The higher you live the lower you get. 





TELL ME 


If you’re a friend of mine, be true; 
Forgive, if I offend; 

For things we say and things we do— 
Forgive, if you’re a friend. 

To err is human, that you know; 
Forgiveness is divine; 

And, if I wrong you, tell me so, 
If you’re a friend of mine. 


So many hide the little hurt 
Until old friends it parts. 
How much of pain we might avert 
If we would open hearts. 
It is a careless way we go, 
With thoughtless word or sign; 
But, if I wrong you, tell me so, 
If you’re a friend of mine. 


Perhaps I was misunderstood: 
Perhaps I did not say 

The thing you thought. So often would 
The clouds be cleared away 

If frankly friend to friend would go, 
When enemies malign, 

And ask the truth—oh, ask me so, 
If you’re a friend of mine! 


And, tho the thoughtless thing I do, 
And souls are sensitive, 

We are not perfect, I or you, 
To love we must forgive. 

For such the friendship that endures; 
Again the sun will shine— 

And I shall be a friend of yours, 
And you a friend of mine! 





THE VOICE THAT COMES 


When I get ready to go out 
The road that all men go; 

And if it be the battle-shout, 
Or silences of night, 

It will not matter what I doubt, 
Or I believe, or know— 

When shades encompass me about, 
And lights are burning low. ~ 


For in that hour a voice will come, 
A summons at the door; 
A voice’as solemn as a drum, 
A horn of brass as clear, 
A voice of all earth’s voices sum 
I have not heard before— 
A voice shall speak that now is dumb, 
And ears now deaf shall hear. 


For I have seen full many men 
Who took the final trail, 

And knew that there was present then 
A form I could not see; 

Some stranger came the moment when 
The pulse began to fail, 

And firm with faith and hope again 
The mortal seemed to be. 


They are so glad who lay them down, 
So lonely with the wild, 

They are so weary of the town, 
So sweet the thought of rest. 

So glad the king puts off his crown, 
His toys aside the child, 

So gladly they put off earth’s gown 
I know that this is best. 


For we can see so short a way, 
And they can see so far; 

Beyond the labor and the play, 
Beyond life’s little hours. 

They look above the mountain gray, 
Beyond the silver star— 

The shroud becomes a garment gay, 
And death a path of flowers. 





Men answer a mean letter right off, when it is the 


other kind that deserves a prompt reply. 
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We'll “Make Good”’ 


on Service and Quality. We carry a million feet of 
flooring in stock at our big steam heated, damp-proof 
Chicago Warehouse. With access to 25 different rail- 
roads and fast auto trucks to reach all Great Lakes 
Steamboat Lines, we can demonstrate the meaning 
of Prompt Service in 


Acorn Brand 


“America’s Best Oak Flooring” 


Warehouse orders shipped same day received, and 
our package car service means prompt delivery. All 
34” oak flooring carefully wrapped in heavy paper, 
FREE OF CHARGE, preventing damage in transi® 
and at the job. 

Quality and milling guaranteed on the basis of 
money back if not satisfactory for grade and mill- 
ing. Hundreds of satisfied agents and dealers are 
now using it, and a trial order will make money 
for you and your trade users of our hardwood floor- 
ing. 


‘*We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 


issa_44 SOUT! =e CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN AVE., 





We are in position to quote you 
attractive prices on 


BEECH 


300 M. feet, 6-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE 


100 M.'feet, 5-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE FLOORING 


54 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” No. 1 
33 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” Clear 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 








JACKSON & TINDLE 


ELM & BIRCH 


4-4 to 12-4—All Grades. 


4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood. 
Mills at Pellston and Munsing, Michigan. 


Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 








SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





. 








BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 
for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 

\ Write for List Today. 











Bradley, Miller & Company || 
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HARDWOODS 


MENEER SPAN D PAINIIES) 


BIRCH. 
OAK 

BROWN ASH 

“ GREY ELM 
MAPLE 

>, BASSWOOD 


MANUELA CTURERS) 
HNN) DE RERWAliSe, 


WASCONSIN| VENERRECO! 















A Brand to 


Tie to =—_ 


Peerless 


Rock Maple, Beech 
and Birch | aa manga 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing'es and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Members of 
Maple Flooring 












WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS — 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 





eo 





West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
—Manufacturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension ~ 
Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 





& @ 


‘oak TIMBERS 





OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


* ‘ 


« 


- oe Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 

















SOUTHERN LUMBER STATISTICAL EXCHANGES MEET 





Reports Must Conform to Requirements — Standard Form of Certificate and Complete 
Feetage Reports Suggested—Car Situation Discussed 





New OrtEANS, La., Dee. 11.—Postponed from morn- 
ing until afternoon by belated trains, a joint meeting of 
the members of the Alexandria and Hattiesburg statistical 
exchanges was called to order at 2:30 today, in the Grune- 
wald Hotel, by Chairman E. J. Hurst, of the Hattiesburg 
exchange. Secretary Hardin, of the Hattiesburg ex- 
change, and Secretary E. P. Mallam, of the Alexandria ex- 
change, served as secretaries. 

After brief preliminary remarks by Mr. Hurst and 

Chairman Guy Mallam, of the Alexandria exchange, re- 
garding the purpose of the joint meetings and the bene- 
fits to be derived by breaking the ‘‘east and west divi- 
sional line’’ and codperating more closely, the conference 
plunged into business, taking up the matter of sales re- 
0rts. 
; It developed that a few members of the Hattiesburg 
exchange were omitting from their reports, destination, 
rate and consignees’ names. Mr. Brown, auditor of the 
Southern Pine Association, was requested to state the re- 
quirements with respect to these reports, as he understood 
them. 

He replied that it was the association’s understanding 
that the mills reporting must submit ‘‘complete and exact 
copies’’ of all orders received during the day or period 
covered by the report. He took that to include destina- 
tion, rate and name of consignee—to require, in brief, 
an exact facsimile of the original order. Carbon copies 
provided the simplest and best reports. In addition, he 
understood that the reporting mills should attach cer- 
tificates or affidavits to the effect that the report pre- 
sented complete and accurate copies of all orders booked. 
The Federal Trade Commission had handed down no 
ruling on the matter, but the impression as to its require- 
ments had been gained in conversation with representa- 
tives of the commission who had investigated the work- 
ings of one of the bureaus or exchanges, and the associa- 
tion had decided to follow that line pending formal 
action by the commission. 

Secretary Mallam, of the Alexandria exchange, said 
that all of its members were conforming their reports to 
these requirements, furnishing complete and exact copies. 

Secretary Hardin, of the Hattiesburg exchange, re- 
ported most of its members following the same plan, tho 
several have been withholding destination and consignee. 

Chairman Hurst read a letter from Charles 8. Keith, 
president of the Southern Pine Association, confirming 
in substance what Mr. Brown had said. Mr. Hurst ex- 
plained that he had no personal interest in the matter one 
way or the other, but he thought the reports should be 
uniform and that the recommendations of the Southern 
Pine Association should have careful consideration in view 
of the close connection between the statistical work of the 
several organizations. The exchanges had nothing to hide. 
They were carrying on their work in the open, for the 
good of the industry and desired to conform to every re- 
quirement of the trade commission. If ‘‘complete and 
exact copies’’ are required, faithful and unanimous com- 
pliance with that requirement would safeguard the ex- 
changes as well as their.members. 

One of the Hattiesburg exchange members got the flcor 
to say that his company had been withholding names of 
consignees under the impression that it was not necessary 
to furnish that information, but if ‘‘complete and exact 
eopies’’ included those details it would furnish them here- 
after. The discussion closed with the suggestion that 
Secretary Hardin take the matter up individually with 
several others who have not been furnishing ‘‘ complete 
and exact copies’’ and try to adjust it direct. 

With respect to the certificate mentioned by Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Russ suggested that a standard form of certificate be 
drafted and approved, so that rubber stamps of it could 
be made and distributed among the members, thus sim- 
plifying the certification and making it uniform. Others 
suggested that the matter of certification be held open 
to await formal action by the trade commission on the 
statistical plan and methods of the exchanges. 

Mr. Hardin reported that a representative of the com- 
mission had visited the Hattiesburg exchange and looked 
into the character of its work, but had made no specific 
suggestions respecting it. 

Mr. Stebbins rose to.inquire whether each company fur- 
nishing reports to the exchanges must be a member of the 
Southern Pine Association. Mr. Hurst said he thought 
not. 

Mr. Mallam suggested that the consolidated sales re- 
ports of the Southern Pine Association would be more 
useful if they included the feetage of the various items 
covered. Reports covering a few thousand feet only did 
not necessarily disclose market conditions and tendencies, 

whereas sales reports covering 100,000 or 150,000 feet gave 
a fairly good line on those conditions and tendencies. 

Others endorsed Mr. Mallam’s suggestion. 

Mr. Brown said the association had this matter under 
consideration. 

Mr. Glassow suggested that, since the Southern Pine 
Association was working the district exchange statistics 
into its combined report and its subscribers were: bene- 
fiting by the information gathered by the exchanges 
whether they belonged to the exchanges or not, the asso- 
ciation might fairly be asked to contribute toward the 
expenses of the exchanges. 

Inquiry developed that the exchange expenses per 
thousand feet were very light, but Mr. Glassow’s sugges- 
tion was endorsed by several others, who thought that the 
cost, whatever it was, should in fairness be distributed 
among those who shared the benefits of the work. It was 
finally decided, as the informal ‘‘sense of the meeting,’’ 
that the matter should be taken up with the Southern 
Pine Association. 

Secretary Mallam, of the Alexandria exchange, sug- 
gested that some economy might be effected by discon- 


tinuing the interchange of reports between the members 
of the Alexandria and Hattiesburg exchanges, now tht 
the Southern Pine Association is issuing a report covering 
both. This was met by the objection that the exechanve 
reports preceded the consolidated association reports 2 4 
the fresher the information, the-more useful it is to ¢x- 
change members. 


Car Loading Matter Discussed 


The matter of loading cars to capacity was brought wp, 
This is being watched very carefully by the carriers, | ut 
their representatives, it developed, have not yet grasped 
the fact that it is sometimes a physical impossibilit, 
load cars, with lumber, to their full weight capacity. 
full cubical content of a 60,000- or 80,000-pound ear, 
example, may be loaded with boards or finish, but 
weight of the full load will not reach the indicated ca; 
ity of the car. Where timbers are loaded, capacity wei: hit 
may be attained, and open cars ean be piled as ‘‘hig 
they will stick,’’ but it was pointed out that the 1 
can not, under varying conditions, load all kinds and 
scriptions of cars to full weight-capacity, try as 1 
will, and the Government and railway agents should ni:ike 
allowance for the fact. 

The car situation came in for extended discussion. A 
symposium on market, stock and car shortage condit 


ns 
followed, which may be summarized as follows: 

ALEXANDRIA LuMBER Co,—Present car supply approxi- 
mates 60 percent of requirements. Has been selling bulk of 
yard stock to Government for use at Camp Beauregard. Finds 
good demand for rough stock. Stocks have been reduce: by 
about a half million feet since July 1 j 

URANIA LUMBER Co.—Mill stocks reduced by 2,000,000 foe 
since July 1, partly due to shutdown caused by lack of water, 
due in its turn to long drouth. Labor supply also very sh rt. 
woods and yard crews operating at about 75 -percent of 
mal crew. Getting about a 70-percent car supply. 

Russ-Woop LumMBer Co.—Millstocks had accumulated t¢ 
7,000,000 feet on July 1. Has since been reduced to norm 
about 2,500.000 feet. Cars for general trade very scarce, )ut 
is cutting ship timbers and other Government stock for which 
equipment is promptly supplied. 

J. J. Wuiret Lumper Co.—Mill stocks have accumul;ied 
since July 1, tho lumber on yards is practically all sold, 
cumulation being due to lack of cars. Hope for relief w! 
cotton movement is completed. 

Lyon LuMpBer Co.—Up against it for cars. Stocks in cor 
sequence a little less than 10 percent above normal, but 
would be 50 percent below normal if orders booked could be 
shipped. Considers car outlook bad. Loads to capacity all 
ears secured, 


Ors 


J ty 
en 


Koa LuMBer Co.—Stocks reduced 3,000,000 feet si: 
July; present car supply just about equals output. Has bi 
loading stock cars during the last month. 
whenever possible. Labor short. 


MaraTHon LUMBER Co.—Present stocks about normal vol 
ume, but greatly reduced since July 1, and broken in assort 
ment. Now cutting boards principally. Car supply is about 
75 percent of a normal, 

Wavsau Sovuruern LuMner Co.—Millstocks about normal. 
but cut down 25 percent since July 1. Supply of onen cars 
normal, box cars about 60 percent of normal. Trade condi 
tions good. 

NATALBANY Lumber Co.—Millstock normal, reduced about 
10,000.000 feet since July 1. Car supply 70 percent of nor 


mal. Has an idea the Government will be delivering all cars 
before long. 


ce 
en 
Loads to capacity 


SALMEN Brick & LuMBER Co.—Car supply helped by avail 
able water routes in competition. Market good. 

Brooks-ScanLon Co.—Stocks increased 10 to 15 percent. 
Car supply 25 to 90 percent of normal. Don’t know what 
a box car looks like. Somewhat short on labor. 

ENTERPRISE. LUMBER Co.—Stocks about as they were on 
July 1. Trade conditions good. Has been suggesting to 
railway men, as one way to relieve car shortage, concent: 
tion of timber and its shipment in solid trains thru to desti 
nation as banana trains are handled, to expedite delivery a. 
speed up release of equipment. 

J. J. NEWMAN LuMper Co.—Stocks reduced by about 1 
000,000 feet since July 1, averaging around normal but short 
on common. Car supply fairly easy, due to local conditio 
“if we could ship ’em anywhere,” but embargoes are causi'¢ 
much trouble and fears they'll get worse. 


Mr. Hortig, of the Alexandria Lumber Co., suggest: | 
that all lumbermen should take particular care to gua: 
their plants and yards against incendiarism. Reporte! 
repeated efforts to blow up and burn up the Alexand: 
Lumber Co.’s plant, which is now guarded by soldier, 
who have fired upon several prowlers. The company his 
been supplying much stock for Camp Beauregard. M.. 
Hurst suggested that it would be wise for the lumbe’- 
men present to take up this matter of adequate protectio. 
with their operating executives on their return home. 

Adjournment was reached at 5 o’clock this afternoo: 

Those in attendance were: 


Guy Mallam, Enterprise Lumber Co., Alexandria, La. 

. J. Hurst, J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 
L. Ik. Sedgwick, J. J. White Lumber Co., Columbia, Miss. 
F. J. Hortig, Alexandria Lumber Co., Alexandria, La. 

A. J. Glassow. Wausau Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Mis 
L. K. Smith, Natalbany Lumber Co., Hammond, La. 

M. H. Bissell, Marathon Lumber Co.. Laurel, Miss. 

Q. T. Hardtner, Urania Lumber Co.. Urania, La. 

L. M. Nolan, Kola Lumber Co., Kola, Miss. 

W. FE. Eddins. Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., Slidell, La. 

KE. W. Russ, Russ-Wood Lumber Co., Red Lake, Miss. 

J. M. Logan, Brooks-Scanlon Co., Kentwood, La. 

W. J. Stebbins, Lvon Lumber Co., Garyville, La. 

E. W. Brown, auditor Southern Pine Association, Ne 
Orleans. 

KB. P. Mallam, secretary Alexandria Exchange, Alexandri® 
M. P. Hardin, secretary Hattiesburg Exchange, Hattles 
ure. 


_ 
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FINE TRACT OF WALNUT TO BE CUT 

ExceLsior Sprines, Mo., Dee. 12.—What is said to bi 
the finest tract of walnut timber in the United States. 
and which is said also to contain the largest walnut tre: 
in the country, is being cut down and much of the timbe" 
in it will go into rifle stocks and airplane parts. The 
tract is three miles south of this place and contains 484 
acres, all well timbered. The timber will be shipped to 
the Chillicothe Gun Stock Co., at Chillicothe, Mo., wher: 
the fine furniture lumber will be sorted out and the 
remainder cut up for war purposes. 
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PERMITS ISSUED VIOLATE DRASTIC STATE LAW 


Bay Crry, MicH., Dee. 12.—Approximately $40,000 
worth of building permits have been issued at the city 
hall in violation of the drastic new State housing code 
which went into: effect Aug. 10, according to Dudley A. 
Siddall, of Lansing, executive secretary of the Real Es- 
{ate Association of Michigan, who was in Bay City a few 
days ago. He has been visiting the larger cities of the 
State to investigate the way the new code is working out. 

He declared that not a single permit for either new 
iwellings or alterations has been issued in accordance with 
‘he State code provisions. Said he: 

Bay City officials have apparently ignored the law, with 
he result that several score of Bay City property owners 
have unknowingly technically violated the law. Violators 
have laid themselves open to fine and imprisonment, to say 
uothing of expensive rebuilding costs. : ; ; 

Under the provisions of the code the prospective builder is 
required to go to the health officer or such other official as 
the mayor may designate, present a copy of his plans, a plat 
f his lot, a statement of what he is going to build and an 
affidavit that he is furnishing correct information. 

Among the provisions of the code are that ceilings in 
houses must be 8 feet 6 inches from the floor; side yards must 
he three feet; no rooms except bathrooms and kitchenettes 
may contain less than 80 square feet in floor area, and there 
are regulations relative to garages, chickens ete. It is in- 
tended to try out the law for two years and then compile 
ill possible information so necessary amendments can be 
made and so Michigan’s housing code will be a model for 
other States to follow. 

The law is being enforced in all other towns he has vis- 
ited with the possible exception of Saginaw. Jackson, 
Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids, Lansing, Detroit and Muske- 
gon have special officers to take charge of the work. A 
separate building department is probably the best way 
to handle it. 


EXPORT LUMBER TRADE ENDANGERED 


SAN Francisco, Cau., Dee. 8.—Apprehending that the 
Government’s action in refusing to permit sailing vessels 
to make extended voyages may seriously cripple San 
Franeiseo’s export trade and curtail other lines of busi- 
ness, the Shipowners’ Associ:tion has just enlisted the 
aid of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce in pro- 
testing against the Government’s present policy. The 
authorities at Washington contend that sailing vessels 
should supplant steamers in coastwise trade, and yester- 
day refused to issue licenses to the schooners Edward R. 
West and M. Turner to carry lumber to South Africa, at 
the same time suggesting that the vessels be placed in 
trades more suitable to present conditions. It is the be- 
lief of many shipping men that this order may be extended 
to inelude sailing vessels in the Oriental and South Sea 
Islands trade. 

The Chamber of Commerce sent the following telegram 
to L. L. Riehards, of the Bureau of Transportation, in 
Washington: 

Referring to your telegram to R. H. Cory yesterday rela- 
tive to schooners M. Turner and Edward R. West, at a meet- 
ing of owners of lumber-carrying sailing vessels similar to 
this type held this afternoon, it is earnestly requested that 
you immediately notify this chamber what owners are to un- 
derstand by your suggestion that vessels be placed in trades 
more suitable to present emergency. These vessels are spe- 
cially adapted for carrying lumber, as they carry half their 
cargo on deck. They are being returned from South Africa 
via copra ports, chiefly Philippines, to the Pacific coast, which 
cargo is essential to the manufacture of munitions and food 
All vessels of this type are now employed carrying lumber 
cargoes to South Africa, South America, Australia, China 
and the Philippines, returning to this Coast with copra either 
from Australia, South Sea Islands, the Philippines or with 
nitrate from South America, thus relieving steamer tonnage. 
Shipping interests are desirous of doing their full part to 
meet the nation’s needs, but are greatly disturbed over pres- 
ent uncertainty and do not know which way to turn. 


SOUTH WANTS MORE AND BETTER LIVE STOCK 


At a conference recently held at Savannah, Ga., par- 
ticipated in by the Florida Cattle Tick Eradication Com- 
mittee, the Georgia Land Owners’ Association, the South- 
ern Cut-Over Land Bureau, the North Carolina Land 
Owners’? Association, and other similar organizations, 
methods were discussed for the further utilization of the 
idle lands of the South. A feature of the meeting was 
an address by S. Davies Warfield, president of the South- 
ern Settlement and Development Organization, in which, 
speaking of the purposes of that body, he said: ‘‘We 
recognized that all highly prosperous and continuing 
systems of agriculture have as their basis the live stock 
ndustry. It therefore was determined that the key to 
the ultimate development of the millions of acres of 
unoceupied lands of the South lies in the intensive de- 
velopment of the live stock industry, making it prosper- 
ous and profitable. With this in view, and after advising 
with Government officials, we mapped out in the southern 
States a territory of millions of acres, probably the most 
productive in the country for the raising of live stock.’’ 

Considerable attention was given at this meeting to the 
problem of eliminating the parasite known as the cattle 
tick, which is the one great drawback to the broadest 
development of the live stock industry in the South. The 
Federal Government and some of the State legislatures, 
notably that of Florida, are lending valuable aid in the 
work of stamping out this pest. In view of a shortage, 
the world over, of 28,000,000 beef cattle, according to 
an estimate by Food Administrator Hoover, the great 
importance of developing the live stock industry of the 
South to the fullest extent possible, which of course in- 
volves the utilization of the vast bodies of cut-over and 
other idle lands, is self-evident. 

An important step was taken at the meeting in the 
adoption of a resolution pledging each of the organiza- 
tions under whose auspices the meeting was held to be- 
come members of the executive committee of the Southern 
Settlement and Development Organization, to the end that 
collective action may be taken on matters of benefit to 
and concerning the usefulness of the various bodies co- 
operating. The resolutions further pledged the codperat- 
ing bodies to work to bring about the development of a 
permanent and prosperous live stock industry. Affirming 
that the immediate eradication of the cattle tick is 
vitally necessary in order that the South may do its part 
m meeting the need.of an increased supply. of food ani- 








mals, thys fulfilling a patriotic duty and helping to sus- 
tain our soldiers and sailors and those of our Allies, 
resolutions were passed urging Congress to repeal the 
act of 1886 permitting interstate shipments of tick- 
infested cattle for immediate slaughter, which, it is 
claimed, has done more than any other single agency to 
retard the eradication of the cattle tick. 

The proceedings of this important conference were 
marked by an evident desire to codperate in bringing 
about an increased production of foodstuffs, and par- 
ticularly of meat animals, as a means of backing up the 
Government and helping win the war. Great strides have 
been made in live stock husbandry in the South during 
the last two decades, and an even greater advance may 
be confidently looked forward to during the next few 
years, as the requirements of the situation are receiving 
greater attention than ever before. 





LUMBERING OUTLOOK IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


Moncton, N. B., Dee. 10.—According to United States 
Consul E. Berne Richardson, stationed at this place, in- 
dications point to a greatly reduced eut of logs in New 
Brunswick this winter. The scarcity of labor and trans- 
portation difficulties are the two reasons assigned for 
the small prospective logging output. 

The leading operators of the Province are today fore- 
casting a eut of approximately 50 percent of normal. 
The effect of the existing transportation problems on 
the lumber industry is one easily understood. Recent 
estimates of the lumber cut and awaiting shipment at 
points in New Brunswick and the adjacent counties of 
Nova Scotia placed the total at 300,000,000,000 feet. 
These figures may be somewhat exaggerated, but give a 
good idea of conditions, especially when it is known that 
much of this lumber has been piled on docks for two 
years awaiting vessels. That this lumber is awaiting 
transportation is due to shortage of railroad cars and ves- 
sels for the coastwise trade, as well as for the transatlantic 
trade. The restrictions imposed in England upon the 
importation of Canadian lumber also have played a part 
in the matter. Current market prices for lumber are 
good, and if it were possible to make shipment the oper- 
ators would be justified in making great effort to increase 
the winter output of Jogs. 





LUMBER MISBRANDED AS INDIANA WHITE OAK 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dee. 12.—The Indiana State for- 
estry department last week issued a statement to the 
effect that Indiana white oak has become so well known 
that instances of misbranding in Europe have been called 
to the attention of Indiana officials. The peculiar grain 
of Indiana white oak has made it desirable for woodwork- 
ers and its sale has been pushed in Europe. Some time 
ago State authorities received complaints to the effect 
that Indiana white oak is deteriorating, and investiga- 
tion has failed to disclose that such is the ease. Tracing 
shipments of the lumber about which complaints had been 
made it was learned that the lumber was from the United 
States, but not from Indiana. The State authorities 
said that some of this lumber had been eut in other 
States, shipped to Indiana, and then reshipped as Indiana 
white oak, 





HOUSING PROBLEM DISCUSSED AT MASS MEETING 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Dee. 10.—The housing problem 
was discussed at a mass meeting recently held here. 
Fred O. Blue, who presided, declared that the city not 
only needed houses, but that it needed homes, and urged 
all to codperate to this end. Col. Fred Paul Grosscup, 
of the Dunbar Land Co., declared that the city must 
build for generations and not for today only. Hugh 
Rollin, of the Rollin Chemical Co., said there must be 
built now for immediate use rows of houses. He said 
that labor generally was not able to build houses, but 
that they must be built and sold on the easy payment 
plan. 

Clyde B. Johnson advanced the idea of the organiza- 
tion of a planning commission, upon which powers could 
be conferred by an act of the legislature. 





NEGRESSES IN BLOOMERS WORK IN LUMBER MILLS 


LITTLE Rock, ArK., Dee. 10 —If you don’t know what 
has become of your washwoman, take a look around some 
of the lumber mills. 

Negresses have begun to don bloomers and to work 
in mills and factories. When E. I. McKinley, deputy 
labor commissioner, visited the Pulaski Cooperage Co. 
he was startled to discover several buxom negresses in 
bloomers at work. One was carrying strips, two were feed- 
ing the planers, one was ‘‘ picking out,’’ two were strip- 
ping flags, one was filling the worm holes with pegs and 
three were working at the dry kiln. 

The negresses receive from $1.50 to $2 a day. They 
work nine hours and say they like the work better 
than washing clothes and get better pay. Negresses 
are also employed at the Alfrey Heading Co. 





WAR INFLUENCES BUILDING PLANS 


LANSING, Micu., Dee. 12.—Smaller, more compact houses 
—homes in which rooms may be shut entirely off from 
the rest of the house, and homes without the open stairs, 
will be the architectural style from now on in Michigan 
according to D. A. Siddall, executive secretary of the 
Real Estate Dealers’ Association of Michigan. The new 
architectural style, says Secretary Siddall, is the out- 
ag of war measures to conserve heat and domestic 
help. 

Secretary Siddall, who is in touch with every real es- 
‘tate dealers’ organization in the State, and who has 
made a number of tours of the State in the interest of 
organization, says that the building plans of 1918 are 
being conformed to war exigencies. 
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Red Gum 


Satisfaction— 





Paspcke-Leicht Lbre Coo, 
Chicago, 


Gentlemenz~ 


We are using your Red Gum lumber in the 
manufacture of our high class interior 
trip and general planing mill work, 





This gum is giving excellent satisfaction, 
being highly graded, soft texture, good 
pep and long lengths, also dry, straight 
and flat. 


<< 


Respectfully, 
Harris, McHenry & Baker Cos 


Dict. 


f Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


_,, Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 


111 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 


We Want Orders 


Forthe . i 
Following Items 




















Ready for Immediate Delivery: 


4-4 Original No. 3 Hemlock. 
2” No. 3 Hemlock S2S & Res. to 13-16 
2” No. 3 Hard Maple. 


“FAMOUS” SHAWANO COUNTY HARD MAPLE 


GILL-ANDREWS 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN LUMBER Co. 








We Offer pry stock 


small car 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Birch. 

car 5/4 No. 1 Com. & Bt’r Basswood. 

cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Hard Maple. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Ash. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Soft Maple. 

cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. Birch. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. & Bt’r Soft Elm and Ash. Elm 
runs wide. 

2 cars 8/4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple. 


Tell Us Your Needs Today. 
Eau Claire Lumber Co.,™4S2'" 


‘Dry Hardwoods | 


A Few Items we can Ship Promptly : 


1 car 4-4 No.1 C.& B. Red Birch | 1 car 5-4 No. 2 Common Bired 
3 cars 4-4 No.1 €.&B. Unsel. Birch | 1 car 4-4 Log Run Ash 


Get our prices today. 


\easnee’ & Jarvis Lumber Co. 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. - 


mt U0 tt tt 




















THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “s,o.0 the con of 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85-cents 
to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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MILLS AT 
MIDDLESEX,N.C. SUFFOLK,VA. SPRING HOPE,N.C. 


CAPACITY, 250,000 DAILY 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., tst National Bank Bldg., 
New York City. Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office: SUFFOLK, VA. 




















Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 



































Play to Win 


| Sell lumber of undisputed 
| quality, manufactured to 
please as is our 


N.C. Pine £3" 


Roofers 
| Shortieat Yellow Pine presea™@ 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


| ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., “RicHMaNRVA"” 




















Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE| Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


Kiln Dried, Dressed Plastering Lath 


and Rough 
Welli & Powellsville R. R Wi ndoor, Edenton 
Planine Mills, Capacity 100, 000 5 os i. ‘ Saw Mili. — Edenton, 


N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 
General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 




















Rift Sawn 
FLOORING 


A Specialty 







The Britton 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Lakewood, Florida. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 











cru ictural Timbe rs 


Dimension 


Railroad and Car Material 


are specialties at our ne poo Ga., plant and therefore you can de- 
pend on size, quality and grades. 


YELLOW PINE YARD STOCK 


from Thomasville mill will meet your requirements for quality, uni- 
formity and value—say noth- 


Kir bared wor esreies: 0, Ine 
HAgY..Plani | A g M ll QIN 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLAN NO. 110 


The house plan published this week might well be 
described as novel and unusual. It is a multum in 
parvo bungalow. It is a house with only two ‘‘honest- 
to-goodness’’ rooms, a living room and a dining room, 
with three other glorified closets representing respec- 
tively the sun porch, dressing room, and the kitchen. 
Nevertheless it is a house with the equivalent of five 
bedrooms, the sun porch having two wall beds, a third 
dropping down into the living room, the dressing room 
having another of its own, and the buffet in the dining 
room dropping this disguise to become a bed upon 
emergency. <A garage is also incorporated in a wing 
of this most novel bungalow. The front vestibule 
itself is somewhat cramped by cutting off space along- 
side of it for the bathroom. 

The architect estimates that this house can be built 
for about $3200. There are, of course, several different 
makes of wall beds, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
expresses no choice as between them. Nor does it ex- 


press any particular enthusiasm over the wall bed ides 
as applied to the construction of a detached dwelling, 
however useful it may be in the miniature apartment; 
where city space is valuable. However, it seems de 
sirable in this series of plans to suit all tastes ani 
perhaps, therefore, at least one plan of this sort may 
have its appointed purpose. Where ground space i 
valuable, it may be desirable to keep a large part o 
it outdoors in the form of exterior ground, and for thi 

purpose to economize in the size of the house; and, i 

such a case, this device may prove useful. 

There is a foundation under the main part of the 
house, but of course not under the garage which ha 
a concrete floor and pit. The cellar has room in i 
for a laundry, in addition to coal storage and furnace 
space; it is not equipped with any wall beds, alth 
one or two might be crowded in here if the owner’ 
taste suggests it. 

The working blue prints for this house will be su; 
plied for $1.50, together with stan 











ard specification forms and lumber 
bill. Electrotypes of the two cut 

here shown will also be supplied f; 

$1.50 and are in suitable widths f. 

standard newspaper columns, 


Grote entrance 
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HOUSE PLAN NO. 110, DESIGNED BY CHARLES 


EDGAR BATES 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 





WHAT SOME MISSISSIPPI SAWMILLS ARE DOING 


CorinTH, Miss., Dee. 10.—W. T. Adams, pioneer manu- 
facturer of this city, maker of machinery of many kinds 
for sawmills ete. is the proud father of two stalwart sons 
who are officers in the reserve army corps. W. T. Adams, 
jr., who until he entered the officers’ training camp at 
Fort Leon Springs was superintendent of the W. T. 
Adams Machine Works, was commissioned a eaptain of 
artillery, and W. C, Adams, younger brother, was given a 
commission as first lieutenant of infantry. 

Captain Adams is a graduate of Princeton University 
with the class of 1908 at the time when President Wood- 
row Wilson was president of Princeton and his naturally 
strong patriotic spirit is augmented by his high regard 
for the President whom he knew personally when a stu- 
dent. 

W. T. Adams, father of these soldier sons, started in 
the machine shop business in a small way in Corinth in 
1879, thirty-eight years ago. From that little shop has 
developed a business that employs today around 200 men. 
Mr. Adams, like other manufacturers, is experiencing a 
great shortage of materials and a scarcity of labor, but 
these are of less concern to him than the welfare of his 
sons and the winning of the war, and to that end he is 
doing all in his power possible. 

One of the most progressive hardwood sawmill com- 
panies of the Delta is the Churchill-Milton Hardwood 
Lumber Co. of Greenwood, Miss. This company has a 
new double band mill at Greenwood and. a single band 
mill at Glendora and the annual capacity of the two is 
30,000,000 feet. The sales office was maintained at Louis- 
ville, Ky., until about a month ago when it was moved to 
Greenwood intv a new office building. erected near the 
mill. John Churchill is president and T. J. Fullenlove, 
vice president and sales manager. Both are men young 
in age but experienced in the lumber game and as hard 
workers as can be found in the industry. Mr. Fullenlove 
has been conducting the sales for the company from Louis- 
ville but he is satisfied that the moving of the office to the 
site of the principal mill is a progressive one. 

The Churchill-Milton company makes a specialty of fine 
gum, 85 percent of its output being red and sap gum. 
Much of its logging is done down the Yazoo River and 
this natural means of transportation cuts the company’s 
logging expense to a point where it is able to meet keen 
competition. Just now .it is busy handling Government 
orders. Junius Woolfolk is the capable secretary and 
treasurer of the company. 

Nathan Bradley, owner of the Bradley Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co. of Greenwood, has just started operations with 
his third cireular mill near this city. The new mill has a 
capacity of about 15,000 feet daily and is located at 
Kern’s Switch in the heart of a fine body of timber. Mr. 
Bradley is closing negotiations for about. 3,000,000 feet 
more of hardwood timber adjacent.to his present hold- 
ings. The daily capacity now is 45,000 feet. One of his 
recent contracts is for 500,000 feet of. 3-inch, random 
lengths and widths, oak stock for the Government. 
Mr. Bradley is widely known in the territory adjacent to 
Memphis as a progressive and reliable young Jumberman. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., Dee. 10.—An illustration of one of 
the vital causes of the car shortage is shown in the ex- 
perience of a lumber company of this city. On Dee. 
1 this company had a car of rough lumber shipped from 





Point, Miss., to Meridian for dressing in transit. The 
car arrived here either the night of the first or the morn 
ing of the second. On the tenth, when this item was 
written, that car was still standing on a spur in the Me 
ridian yards of the Alabama & Vicksburg. All entreaties 
of the lumber company to set in the car for dressing so 
that shipment could be made to their customer and the 
car used for some cther service was met by the usual 
stereotyped excuse of local railroad officials: ‘‘Our yards 
are so congested that we can’t get to it.’’ 





STOCK IN NORTHWEST STILL SHORT 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 8.—Following is a compilation 
of the reports made by 145 mills to the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association showing the condition of stocks 
of various grades of lumber on hand Nov. 1. While it is 
impossible at this time to give any comparison betwee! 
this and previous reports, it is said authoritatively that 
stocks still are very short in nearly all lines, and are 
covered to a great extent by orders on file. 

Amount 
covered 


Ntock on hand, by orders 


I looring— in feet in feet 
Sxdtach, Noid Voi... ce iiea ck ),627,991 4,368,42:; 

No. 2 V. . PR ee ee 2,809,148 3,2038,61: 

No. é 3 COMO has Goictois areas Me 3,287,122 866,394 
wag 2 ve better S. G.. 4,584,224 1,684,800 
eS eee 1,921,808 412,000 
1x6-inch, No. 2 ain better 8S. G.. 2,253,030 1,403,700 
NID; Sees As oo sce ak 3,854,470 723,501 
( ‘eiling nm 
5¢x4-inch, No. 2 and better....... 6,603,480 2,091,617 
PNA oc ails wip see aw.9 es 1,942,642 445,300 

1x4-inch, No.2 and better...... 2,289,632 2,590,108 
NDS. orcs Sythe co ata ig ates hes 601,683 119,000 

Drop Siding— 

1x6-inch, No. 2 and better....... 7,408,156 4,285,200 
an ee 7,361,772 739,50! 


Finish, No. 2 and betier— 
1x4-inch and wider............ 


Rough Clear Strips— 


3,975,602 1,672,809) 


MERION hs 55.0" 1s So salsa wim 8 Sce'Ns 8,468,705 562,001 
eS SS ee ee 12,742,703 1,377,56 
Dee ROND 5 in.4:4)-5 9 9 64.060 4,9 000 ss 0 500,50" 
oS. Se See eee ee 1,942,646 413,30: 
ee ee er ee en 2,662,753 532,006 


Boards and Shiplap— 





1x 4-inch, No. 1 common 6,392,126 629,555 
1x 6-inch, No. 1 common. . 9,096,716 1,934,2: 
1x 8-inch, No. 1 common.. 19,137,999 2,500,596 
1x10-inch, No. 1 common 10,138,038 
1x12-inch, No. 1 common 8,805,109 
1x 4-inch and wider, No. 2 com- 
WOR ocas5s Nes sp ieane os ip gine er 22,347,185 
Dimension, No, 1 S&4E— 
Te Ea re weer ey 51,618,212 
ei MB MNMNNODRgci0)'s Yas ana G% <4: 6's. bn.8 3h AE op 47,017,471 
MORAN oh 5 0 55:55) 8. 0 c's ole he 25,935, 276 
RBUEMGCR: Fin6 200s 5470 e est eve Fels 13) 203,800 
BKIZANCH + 24300103 ia Pe re 17,027,155 





MARKET. DESIRED FOR HARDWOOD TIES 

An American consular officer in- Mexico has trans- 
mitted the name of a person in his district who desires 
to sell 500,000 hardwood railway ties. The native name 
of the wood is chijol (Pescidia erythrina). The name 
of the inquirer can be obtained at the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce or its district or codperative 
offices by referring to File No. 93034. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK > 








Business has settled down to a winter basis, and will un- 
.subtedly be even more quiet during the next few weeks than 
s been the case recently. The cold weather has put the 
ainps on outside work, and with inventory time at hand 
tailers are ordering only from hand to mouth, which just 
,\w means that they are buying practically nothing. The 
ilding situation shows no change as regards ordinary resi- 
ences, construction work in that line being practically at a 
andstill. There is a good deal of factory construction 
heduled for the coming year, and the urgent need of hous- 
1g for workmen in congested industrial centers engaged in 
anufacturing war materials, as well as some turning out 
linary commercial products only, predicates a good deal of 
iilding in that line. After the first of the year inquiries 
ised on spring operations should begin to come in, and it is 
casonable to expect a fair volume of orders from that time 


The sash and door business in Chicago is all that the trade 
ean expect for the time of year and with conditions as they 
re. Quiet is expected until after the inventory period is 
ast and business begins to shape up to cover spring require- 

ents. Prices are very firm, considering the light demand. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are doing very little 
husiness at present. ‘Below zero” weather has put a stop 
to outdoor operations thruout Minnesota, and having no 
urgent need for supplies the retail yards are lying low until 
inventories have 


ifter been taken. Factories are running 
light on stock sizes, in preparation for spring trade, ex- 


pected to develop shortly after New Year's. 


Plants at Kansas City, Mo., have their orders pretty well 
filled and are working with reduced forces and on part time. 
Not much change in prices is expected before the early spring 
inquiry begins, but manufacturers say that by that time re- 
visions upward will be necessary if present prices of material 
are maintained or exceeded. 

The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., is on a more 
restricted basis than a year ago. The number of dwellings 
under permit showed a good increase last week, and as there 
is need of a good many houses next spring the millmen look 
for increased business before long. 

Baltimore sash and door plants are not getting any great 
volume of civilian business, but enough Government orders 
are being placed to keep most of the establishments busy. 
The outlook presents some encouraging aspects, among them 
an invitation to builders here to bid on some thousands of 
frame houses to be erected in the suburbs for working men. 


The fir door and millwork market at Tacoma, Wash., con- 
tinues strong. Prices are firm. Labor and cars are scarce. 


San Francisco sash and millwork plants are doing com- 
paratively little business. The door factories in the bay 
district are operating at about normal rate for the time of 
year. Door departments of the large white pine sawmills 
and the cutting up shops continue to operate with a reduced 
production of cut stock. The car shortage has grown worse 
at many of the mills and extreme difficulty is experienced in 
shipping cut stock and lumber to the eastern market. 


It is certain that window glass prices are due for an ad- 
vance in the near future. Materials are costing more than 
ever and production is restricted by difficulty of getting fuel 
and other causes. Considerable anxiety is manifested by 
manufacturers lest window glass be classed as non-essential, 
making it impossible to secure shipments of fuel and mate- 
rials. Should such action be taken prices naturally will 
jump. 


EXPRESSES FEELING FOR SON ENTERING WAR 


Kansas City, Mo., Dee. 11.—Ernest E. MeGrew, son 
of Charles L. MeGrew, president of the Western States 
Lumber Co. of this city, is at Harvard University, com- 
pleting a course in radio work, preparatory to his enter- 
ing the navy, having qualified after being at the Great 
Lakes Treining Station only three weeks. 





There are many Kansas City lumbermen whose sons, 
brothers or relatives have gone to war, and they, as well 
as others, can appreciate the sentiment that Charles L. 
McGrew expressed to his son when he wrote the fol- 
lowing lines: 


My dear boy, when you're far away and everything looks blue, 

Just remember your old dad and what he thinks of you, 

And when you find it difficult to choose the right from wreng, 

Just ask God to help you to be honest, brave and strong. 

And should you tind some weaker lad, who has been led astray, 

Always lend a willing hand and help him on his way. 

And tho the discipline may seem severe to you, 

It’s only just what thousands of the others had to do. 

And at last, when you come home, honest, brave and true, 

Then you'll have a chance to see what your daddy thinks of 
you, 





| FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 





ISSUES COMPREHENSIVE SUPPLY BULLETIN 


The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. Louis, Mo., has 
just issued bulletin No, 227, which contains 48 pages of bar- 
gains in new and second hand machinery, rails, cars and all 
manner of things of interest to lumber firms. The bulletin 
is well worth having, and will be supplied free upon request 
from any lumber firm. Another recent bulletin—bulletin No, 
231—will also be found of interest to lumbermen, 


WESTINGHOUSE CATALOG OF INDUSTRIAL MO- 
TORS ISSUED 

The second of a series of catalogs of industrial motors has 
just been distributed by the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., of East Pittsburgh, Pa. This is known as 
Catalog 380 and covers the company’s complete line of direct 
current motors and generators for industrial service. 

After several pages giving general information regarding 
he ordering, classification and = selection of direet current 








‘HE WADE PORTABLE GASOLINE DRAG SAW SAWING ITS WAY THRU A LOG 


vtors a complete description follows, showing rating and 
imensions for type SK commutating-pole motors, various 
iodifications of type SK elevator motors, reversing planer, 
otor equipment, type CD motors, headstock equipment for 
codworking plants, types SK and CD motor generators and 
welding equipment. Much new information is given 
specially on such subjects as are welding, headstock equip- 
ient, motion picture service and battery charging service. 
The new catalog is identical in size and will fit the binder 
or the company’s line of catalogs covering supply apparatus 
ind small motors. 


WADE PORTABLE DRAG SAW MAKES A HIT 


Probably no machine numbered among the recent additions 
» logging equipment has given any greater satisfaction to the 
‘ser than has the Wade Portable Gasoline Drag Saw, manu- 
ictured and sold by R. M. Wade & Co., of Portland, Ore. 

During the first year little advertising was done but nearly 
~.00 of the portable drag saws were sold, and the users were 
© pleased and obtained such splendid results that the record 
‘or the second year is sure to surpass by far that of the first. 
"he stage has been set for years for the entry of. the portable 
drag saw. Men have steadily become scarcer and scarcer in 
woods operations, while the cost of labor has coritinually 
mounted, The Wade Portable Gasoline Drag Saw provides 
Just about the quickest way of bucking logs on the Pacific 
coast, and one machine with two men can saw logs into the 
ordinary lengths required by the sawmills faster than ten 
men can do it with ordinary drag saws. Indeed, the speed 
with which these saws cut is amazing. A log 5 feet in diam- 








eter can be cut in 6 minutes; a log 6 feet in diameter in 10 
minutes, and the sturdy little machine can be moved from 
one cut to another on a log by one man and kept going all 
day, day after day, in any kind of timber. 

The Wade saw is not confined to bucking trees into log 
lengths by any means, for it is equally useful in sawing up 
wood into the proper lengths for donkey engines, or for cut 
ting long logs into shorter lengths in the log ponds. In this 
connection the saw may be taken out on a raft and any de- 
sired logs sawed into any lengths. 

In cutting cordwood a great record has been made by the 
machine. In the hands of certain energetic men the saw 
has cut as high as forty cords in a day, but the company 
in order to be conservative claims a capacity only of from 
twenty to twenty-five cords a day. As may be gathered from 
the name the saw is operated by gasoline and the tank is of 
sufficient size to hold two gallons, which will furnish the 
power to cut from 15 to 20 cords of wood. The 314-horse 
power, 2-cycle engine is of very sturdy construction, altho 
light in weight, the entire outfit weighing 280 pounds com 


plete, so that one man can 
move the saw on a log and 


only two are required to move 
it from log to log. 

Unless otherwise specified, a 
6-foot saw is furnished with the 
engine, altho larger sizes can 
be furnished on special order. 
The best materials only are 
used thruout the machine, and 
it is constructed for hard 
work in the woods so that it 
may do the work of the hard 
fisted lumberjacks. The satis 
faction which the Wade port- 
able gasoline drag saw is giv 
ing to lumbermen is well at 
tested by the growing number 
of firms which are purchasins 
it for different phases of log 
ging or sawmilling. 


LAB 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen recently 
were issued from the United States Patent Office. Copies of 
any of them may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, patent 
and trademark attorney, Real Estate Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. When ordering 
state number of patent and name of inventor: 

1,246,922. Lathe attachment. Archibald EK. 
Middletown, N. Y. 

1,247,105. Apparatus for treating porous blocks. Claud FE, 


Hopkins, 


Fuller, Kansas City, Mo. 
.247,181. Cross cut saw. Henry L. Tripod, Rison, Ark. 
1,247,247. Saw guard. Albin Erickson, Lyons, IL, as 


signor to International Harvester Co. 


_1.247,259. Box making machine. John Gell, Rochester, 
"1,247,588. Grooving knife for cutter heads. Elmer 8. 


Shimer, Milton, Pa., assignor to Samuel J. Shimer & Sons, 
same place. 


1,247,758. Miter box. George Watson, sr., Brookfield, 
Nova Scotia; Canada. 

1,248,016. Saw setting apparatus. Vernon Royle, Pater 
son, N. J. 

1,248,022. Solution for preserving wood. Friedrich Sei- 


denschnur, Charloyyenburg, Germany. 
1,248,178. Sawmill feed. George S. Sargeant, Greensboro, 
jE 2. 


1,248,248. Shingle press. John C. Bishop, Ornville, Me. 

1,248,432. Drag offset for sawmill carriages. Oliver M. 
Krebs, Memphis, Tenn., assignor to The Wheland Co., Chat- 
tanooga, 'Tenn. 






















% as is insured when you 











of the highest quality such 


buy of Camp will help 
you increase your trade. 


Our large stocks guarantee 
good service. 


Try Us Next. 


DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 








MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


9 Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
I Company, Marion, S. C. ° 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Ave. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Blidg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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LOUISIANA 








Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 





Manufacturers 











Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


























LoxS YELLOW PINE | 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock—Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. ‘*Since 1867°° Main @ffice and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 


2S 25 Sess 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., uobce:ta 


Manufacturers of 


wi sitar Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 

















Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN $hort methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumver casrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the Jumber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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HOTELS 








All Lumbermen 
make theirhead- 
quarters at the 





Radisson 
Hotel 
MINNEAPOLIS 





OPENED 1910 





Three Beautiful 
Cafes 





With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 








SSR ; 
| Room Rates jwittonamt "se >: Sipe de 
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ONE LOGGING TRUCK DOES WORK OF THREE TEAMS 





Indiana Firm So Pleased With Results It Will Buy More Machines—Motors to Be Used 


as Snow Plows 


in Pennsylvania 





LUMBERMAN DESIGNS MOTOR LOGGING OUTFIT 


The average sawmill man is fully familiar with present 
day difficulties of getting logs moved from the woods to mill 
yard. We, of course, experienced our share of this trouble. 

Our president, S. J. Peabody, who is of a mechanical turn 
of mind and has given the subject a great deal of thought 
and had the opportunity to discuss the truck question with 
manufacturers of trucks, finally conceived and put into execu- 
tion his ideas which resulted in the truck of which we en- 
close a picture and give a brief description. 

The truck decided upon was a Republic, 2-ton capacity. The 
chassis or steel frame was cut off about three feet and the 
cut off end rebulit and strengthened, a bolster plate being 
= in and a good, heavy bolster fitted on with a king 

Olt. 

The trailer is built similar to the hind truck of a log 
wagon, with the following exceptions: The hind bolster rests 
on a steel axle, is wider than an ordinary bolster and is made 
in two sections. The unique part of this construction, or in 
fact the success of the trailer, is due to the construction of 
this kind of bolster. We secured three springs which are 
made of % steel, about 12 inches long, 4 inches in diameter, 
with a carrying capacity of three tons. The top and bottom 
sections of the bolster have holes morticed and the springs 
set into the holes loosely, separating the bolster sections 
by about three inches. ‘These bolster sections are held in 
alignment by a stirrup or yoke which is fastened on the top 
bolster, fitting the sides snugly and working up and down 
with the spring action. 

We have loaded this truck and trailer with 900 feet of 
logs that we estimate will weigh 41% tons or more and found 
the truck would handle the load without difficulty over good 
roads and make three trips where a team would make one 
trip. This truck was built as an experiment and proved to 
be so satisfactory that Mr. Peabody is contemplating the 
purchase of an additional number of trucks to put into service 
next spring. 

The only difficulty encountered so far is slippery roads; 
that is, the drive wheels slip and do not produce traction 
enough to move the load forward. Of course, chains would 
overcome this, but we thought there might be some kind of 
corrugated tire on the market that would overcome this diffi- 
culty. The trailer follows the truck perfectly and there is 
no vibration ; in fact, outside of the lack of traction on slip- 
pery surfaces we have a very satisfactory hauling device. 
If any of your correspondents have found a wheel or driving 
device that will not slip but furnish traction, we would be 
pleased to receive the information. . 

{The foregoing communication was received from the 8. J. 
Peabody Lumber Co., Columbia City, Ind. The firm is one 
of the old, established concerns of the State and, in addition 
to the mill that is operated at Columbia City, operates other 
mills at La Fontain, Rochester, Pierceton and Bourbon, all 
in Indiana. The company has been given specific information 
upon several different kinds of tires that would give satis- 
faction and a nonskidding device that would serve to increase 


to connect a trailer with a tractor or truck, and partic: 
larly with a tractor, care should be taken to allow for an «=; 
and down rocking motion when the outfit is passing over 
uneven places with long logs or lumber securely fastened (0 
the truck and trailer. If this is not done, the rear whe: 
of the truck may be lifted entirely off the road in passing 0\ 

a depression and where traction is derived from the res; 
wheels, trouble is certain to occur. 

In a trailer equipped with steel tires, and especially 
the equipment is moving along at a brisk pace, a very keen 
vibration is set up and this tends to rack both the tract:, 
and the trailer. The insertion of the springs in the res 
bolster by Mr. Peabody does away with this trouble ve) 
neatly and is well worth while noting by other users of such 
equipment.—Lditor. ] 


PENNSYLVANIA PREPARES FOR MOTOR TRUCK 
TRAINS 


The congestion of traffic on railroads is bound to be ver, 
great this winter. Efforts are being made to supplement t!, 
service of the railroad in every way possible, and one of the 
principal methods employed is the use of motor trucks. Rk: 
garding this, the Council of National Defense recently issucd 
the following statement : 

The State of Pennsylvania is preparing to keep its thore 
fares in readiness for the passage of military truck trains this 
winter, according to a letter received by the highways trans 
port committee of the Council of National Defense from th: 
State highway department. The action was taken followinz 
correspondence on the plan to relieve congestion in railws, 
terminals by the use of motor trucks. The first experiment: 
military truck train is already on its way from a western cit) 
to the Atlantic seaboard. The highways transport committee 
expects the action of Pennsylvania to be followed by other 
States along the main overland routes. <A part of the letter 
of the Pennsylvania Department follows: 

“As stated on several occasions, the department will use 
every effort possible not only to put and keep this route in 
passable condition, but also to keep it open in the event of 
snow storms. In order to take care of this latter condition 
we are arranging to place eight motor trucks, which will | 
equipped with snow plows, along the line of the road, pr 
pared to fight the storms.”’ 
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PREPARE FOR COLD WEATHER DRIVING 


Winter is now with us, yet a motor truck will operate just 
as well in winter as in summer when the proper precautions 
are taken to see that it is properly cared for. Heavier oil 
may be used in summer than in winter, and care should be 
taken, at the first cold weather, to refill the oil pan with « 

light grade of cylinder oil. Any 








good standard winter oil wil! 
be satisfactory, but the impor 
tant thing to do is to change 
from summer oil to winter oil 
as soon as possible. After a 
cold motor is started, the thick. 
sluggish summer oil may not 
begin to move quickly to each 
bearing in cold weather and 
some bearings may be damaged 
as a result ; therefore, all sum- 
mer oil should be drained out 
and winter oil put in its place. 

A frozen radiator is not a 
nice thing any way you look 
at it. It lays the truck up: 
it causes expense; and, worst 
of all, such an accident is un 
necessary. It does not take long 
to fix a radiator so that it will 





MOTOR TRUCK WITH CHASSIS REBUILT FOR LOG HAULING 


traction, and this letter is printed with the hope that other 
readers of this department who have met and overcome a 
similar difficulty will furnish the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
the 8. J. Peabody Lumber Co. with the means taken to secure 
greater traction. The accompanying illustration shows the 
converted truck and trailer, although it is to be regretted 
that a good view of the rear bolster is not obtainable. This 
bolster, upon which the company places the success of the 
equipment, is certainly of novel construction, and so designed 
that the trailer and truck should not be racked by pounding. 
The life of both the truck and trailer will unquestionably be 
increased by this device. The illustration shows the truck 
driving up in the mill yard at Columbia City and also shows 
a glimpse of a corner of the yard of the company and the 
log chute going up into the mill. The arrangement of the 
logs upon the equipment, as shown by the illustration, sug- 
gests a possible reason for the lack of traction. It will be 
seen that the top log extends out over the rear of the two 
bottom logs, and that little of the weight of this log rests 
upon the rear wheels of the tractor. When a tractor is used, 
considerable weight must rest upon the wheels before trac- 
tion is secured, and it is suggested that in this case better 
results might be obtained by shifting the load of logs forward 
a little more. 


For the benefit of companies that may be in the same 
position as the S. J. Peabody Lumver Co. and that desire to 
try tires or other devices intended to cause better traction, 
it should be remarked in passing that the block tire, manu 
factured by the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. might very well 
give better traction. The same is true of the S-J demount- 
able truck tire, manufactured by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., of Akron, Ohio. Another tire that would give satisfac- 
tion is manufactured by the B. F. Goodrich Co., also of 
Akron, Ohio. The tires mentioned are either corrugated to 
give better traction, or are flat on top of the treads. The 
flat top of the treads distributes the weight of the truck and 
load evenly across the section of the tire and causes the 
whole width to grip the road surface instead of a certain 
restricted area as in a rounded truck tire, and naturally better 
traction is secured. Unquestionably, better traction could be 
secured by the employment of wide face steel wheel tires with 
some form of teeth, spike, lug, or chain to prevent slipping. 
The possible objection to such an equipment would be what 
it would do to the roads and as this truck and trailer are 
forced to run in the city to a certain extent, it is probable 
that this type of equipment would not be allowed by the city 
authorities. Rubber tires on the trailer would be considered 
desirable by some operators. An excellent skid-preventing 
device is known as the Never-Skid Device, manufactured by 
the Never-Skid Manufacturing Co. Chains, of course, could 
be used and would increase the traction but their use very 
greatly shortens the life of tires and can not be recommended. 

In manufacturing a home-made bolster plate and king bolt 


not freeze, and the time to 
do this is before the radiator 
freezes. Glycerine has been : 
favorite but it has gone up in cost so much that it is out of 
the question to use it this winter. It is a fact, however, that 
alcohol is practically as efficient an anti-freeze fluid «as 
glycerine tho the percentage that is mixed with the water in 
the radiator should be increased the colder it gets. The Nov. 
15 issue of the Federal Traffic News gives the following pro 
portionate mixtures of alcohol and water to prevent freezing 
at the different temperatures : 


Freezing Denatured Specific 
Temperature Alcohol Water Gravity 
(Degrees % (% by (Hydromete: 
Fahr.) Volume) Volume) Reading) 
r13° 20 80 974 
- 8° 30 70 964 
-—20° 40 60 .953 
—34° 50 50 936 


Samples of the above solution should be drawn off and 
tested frequently and additional alcohol added if necessa‘y. 
Testing with a hydrometer is the most satisfactory method of 
determining the amount of alcohol in the solution. Hydro 
eters can be purchased at any drug store. 

The addition of a quart or more of glycerine, if procura 
will help to prevent the evaporation of the alcohol. 
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SAYS TRUCK ORDERS SHOULD BE PLACED NOW 


“For those business concerns that are contemplating t'e 
purchase of motor trucks, placing their orders without further 
delay is advisable,” says H. P. Branstetter, of the KisselKxr. 
“The prominent place the motor truck now occupies in tie 
industrial world, due to its efficiency in meeting the increased 
demands made on transportation departments, has doulj:d 
and trebled the purchasing of trucks, the extent of whic) 
has never before been known or even dreamed of. As the 
demand is increasing daily with no let-up in sight, there is 
no doubt that immediate orders should be placed if early 
deliveries are desirable.” 

InpIA is popularly supposed to be a country in which time 
counts for little. However, even that country is rapidly (ec 
claring in favor of rapid motor delivery in place of horses. 
The postmaster at Madras, India, has installed ten trucks t’ 
handle the mail bags to the suboffice in the city, which have 
displaced forty-seven horses. 


er oe 


COMMUNICATION with American manufacturers and export- 
ers of motor car parts and accessories for American made 
machines is desired by a company in the Federated Malay 
States, which desires price lists, catalogs ete. ; also free sam 
ples if possible. Detailed information will be furnished by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washing- 
ton, D. C., reference being made to Foreign Trade Oppor 
tunity No, 25956, 
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- LATE. NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Dec. 11.—Demand for hardwood lumber continues quite 
cood, with the proportion of Government orders becoming in- 
creasingly larger. Prices are very firm, with every indica- 
tion of a further advance. The present severe weather, the 

wrtage of labor and cars for transporting logs to the mills 
are all against hardwood output. Little of a tangible nature 
is known of Government orders in this market, but leading 
i\umber manufacturers here have today formed an organization 
-o cobperate with the Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau 
in seeing that Government requirements of southern -hard- 
v oods are readily supplied. 

Cottonwood and gum, in the lower grades, are by far the 
sirongest and most active features of the hardwood list. The 
juantity of both offered in the open market is extremely small 
»ud what is offered finds ready acceptance on the part of 
jox manufacturers who are having difficulty in securing their 
requirements. Already there is a tendency on the part of 
eum lumber manufacturers to saw for quantity rather than 
juality, which is a long step in the direction of making the 
entire output of the gum log into box material. There is 
comparatively little demand for the higher grades of gum and 
this encourages just such an operation. Meantime cotton- 
wood in the higher grades and in box boards is in excellent 
call and the tendency noted in the case of gum is wholly ab- 
sent. Ash moves well in all grades and there is an excellent 
demand for plain red and white oak in all grades from No. 1 
common up, especially where the stock is thicker than 4/4. 
There is a very good movement of quarter-sawn oak in the 
higher grades and the call for high grade white oak veneers 
is reported quite satisfactory. Hickory is in strong request, 
while the movement of cypress is reported large. Elm is slow 
and, together with high grade red gum, represents the dullest 
item on the hardwood list at the moment. 

In Memphis and the greater portion of the Memphis terri- 
tory temperatures are hovering very close to the zero mark 
and logging operations, as well as hardwood manufacture, are 
on a much restricted scale. The snow has increased the diffi- 
culties of the railroads and the lumbermen are suffering from 
car shortage more now than at any previous time. Traffic of 
all kinds is moving very slowly. Mills in Memphis are suf- 
fering for lack of logs and labor, and altogether hardwood 
production is extremely light. Reports from outside points 
indicate that very inferior service is furnished by the car- 
riers and that hardwood operations are even smaller than 
they have been heretofore. Only a small percentage of the 
car requirements of the lumbermen are being filled. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, who went to Washington last week 
to prepare the way for effective work on the part of a com- 
mittee representing the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associ- 
ation and the Southern Logging Association, is en route home. 
The fact that Mr. Townshend is returning, without calling for 
this volunteer committee to come on to Washington, is ac- 
cepted as indications that he received little, if any encourage- 
ment in that city. He wired James E. Stark, president of the 
association, several days ago that the commission was send- 
ing a representative South to investigate transportation con- 
ditions as affecting the hardwood lumber industry and that 
further developments would depend on the outcome of this 
investigation. The committee has abandoned all idea of going 
to Washington for the present and the members are disposed 
to believe that their efforts in the direction of relief from the 
car shortage are going to be largely fruitless. 

H. F. Harwell, president and general manager of the Har- 
well Lumber Company, which was organized here some time 
ago with a capital stock of $100,000, announces that active 
logging is under way on the tract of 5,000 acres near Lake 
Village, Ark., acquired from George C. Brown & Co. This 
firm has purchased the band mill of the American Forest 
iroducts Co. at Portland, Ark., and will develop the timber 
at that plant. The sales end of the business will be in the 
hands of George C. Brown & Co., Memphis. 

There is no slowing down in demand for wooden con- 
tainers of any sort. Box manufacturers here admit that they 
are running their plants at maximum capacity, but they de- 
clare, at the same time, that there is nothing indicating that 
demand itself has reached a climax. Orders are being turned 
down every day because they cannot be filled. Some box in- 
terests are sold several months ahead and they do not care to 
so any further in that direction. Very few Government 
orders, if any, are reaching the Memphis manufacturers. 

Cooperage interests are doing just as large a business as 
they can handle. In fact, they occupy much the same posi- 
tion as the box interests, in that they are unable to take care 
of all the orders they are offered. Meantime prices are ad- 
yvancing on both tight and slack cooperage products. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dec. 11.—St. Louis yards continue to do a good shipping 
‘usiness. There is a particularly heavy demand on local 
yards just now for joists and timbers, as well as for finish 
snd flooring. The local consumption is still light. Whole- 
-alers and manufacturers report that there is a big demand 
for B&better finish to be used for crating purposes. The 
Government is demanding this stock for the manufacture of 

mmunition boxes. All short stock is in demand for crating 
urposes,. 

A. J. Siegel, president of the Huttig Sash & Door Co., has 
reen elected vice president of the St. Louis Provident Asso- 
‘iation. 

One of the features of the new Hotel Statler that has at- 
‘racted considerable attention is the Daniel Boone room. Its 
valls are inlaid with matched walnut from the home of Daniel 
Moone in Kentucky. The wainscoting extends to the ceiling. 

Southern sawmills are advertising in St. Louis daily news- 

papers for negro labor. One concern, the Vrendenburgh Saw 
Mill Co., Vrendenburgh, Ala., has this appeal in a large ad- 
vertisement: ‘Negro laborers wanted. The kind that come 
‘o stay. Comfortable homes. Small farms for families. It’s 
varm én the ‘Sunny South.’ ” 
_ The MeMullen-Powell Lumber Co., of Chicago, which 
handles a general line of southern hardwoods, has opened an 
office in the Railway Exchange Building, with William Dings, 
sr, as its representative. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Dec. 12.—A blizzard that swept over Indiana last Friday 
put a stop to,all building and activities in lumber circles 
all over the State were curbed for the winter. Hardwood 
manufacturers report that they have an ample supply of logs 
on hand to keep their plants in operation for several months, 
and the veneer industries in this territory also report that 
they have material on hand to last them until spring. Indian- 
apolis retailers say that practically all building operations 
have been stopped and that it is not probable that any new 
work will be attempted during the rest of the year. 

Car shortage conditions are affecting the lumber supply in 





some quarters, southern shipments being extremely slow. A 
few consuming plants are being embarrassed by these con- 
ditions, but considered as a whole the trade is in fairly good 
condition relative to deliveries. Prices remain unchanged. 

The Maas-Neimeyer Lumber Co., of which George Maas is 
president, was the first corporation in the city to answer an 
appeal sent out by the Indianapolis Chapter of the American 
Red Cross last week for a 100 percent membership from in- 
dustrial plants. Twenty-four hours after the appeal was 
mailed the company sent the Red Cross the names of all its 
employees and a check to pay their membership in the Red 
Cross. 

Every employee of the Home Lumber Co., of Kokomo, Ind., 
was presented with a turkey for Thanksgiving as well as 
oysters, potatoes, cranberries and the other edibles gener- 
ally served on Thanksgiving day. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Dec. 10.—The hardwood trade has changed little, if any, 
during the last week or ten days. The uptown mills in this 
city are still being operated on full time with full forces, 
while the river mills are closed down and are not expected 
to resume operations for several months, or until spring. 
Quartered white oak, which has been dragging for several 
weeks, has shown slight improvement. Collections are good. 
The cold weather of the last few days has had a dampening 
effect on business in almost all lines. Logs are still scarce 
and manufacturers in many instances are facing the neces- 
sity of closing down their plants. The best grades of walnut 
remain in excellent demand and it is expected that demand 
for this wood will continue good until the end of the war, 
as the Government will want considerable stocks for the 
manufacture of airplane propellers. November brought in as 
large a volume of trade as did the corresponding month of 
last year. Manufacturers say, however, that the cost of 
doing business has increased so much over last year that 
their profits for this year may be less than those of last 
year. The retail lumber trade is only fair, and building 
operations are slack, and it is not expected there will be any 
change for the better until early spring. Many contractors 
and building material men believe that building will not pick 
up materially until the close of the war. Sash and door men 
report trade rather quiet. 

Mayor Benjamin Bosse, president, and Edward Ploeger, 
treasurer of the Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Co., returned 
on Friday of last week from a trip west, and says there is no 
reason for being discouraged over the trade outlook. He says 
that business is going to move right ahead in spite of the 
war and urges every manufacturer to put his shoulder to the 
great wheel of industry and push with all his might. 

The slack barrel cooperage plant at Parkersburg, III., be- 
longing to Emrich Bros., of Evansville, has closed down for 
the season, as the apple barrel season has closed. Trade has 
been much better than last year, it is announced. The slack 
barrel cooperage factories in Evansville and vicinity are run- 
ning on full time now and many flour barrels are turned out. 

The sawmill of J. M. Blood & Bros. at Grayville, Ill., has 
finished sawing up what logs were on hand and it is not ex- 
pected the mill will run much more until spring. The low 
stage of the Wabash River will prevent the rafting of logs 
and it is expected the cold weather will cause the freezing 
over of the river. 

The box factories of Evansville are operated on full time 
and the volume of trade done in November was larger than 
that for the corresponding month of last year. 

The car shortage is working a serious handicap to the 
hardwood lumber manufacturers of Evansville and vicinity 
and if relief is not soon obtained it is feared that some of the 
largest mills here must close down. Already some of the 
smaller mills around Evansville have closed, as they have 
been unable to get cars to bring in their logs. The situation 
is one of the most serious one that has threatened the local 
manufacturers for a long time. The various wood consuming 
plants here are also being greatly handicapped by the car 
shortage. Box manufacturers have felt the car shortage less 
than any other class. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dec. 12.—In addition to the handicap of shortages of cars 
and labor, coupled with the embargo situation, the 17-inch 
snowfall and seven degrees below zero temperature experi- 
enced at the week end have increased the handicap of properly 
handling traffic. Under present conditions logs are not mov- 
ing; traffic is being greatly delayed; mails are late, and con- 
ditions could not be much worse. The one ray of sunshine is 
in connection with Government orders, which are managing 
to get thru the embargoes, and practically all the local con- 
cerns have such orders on hand, There is not much business 
coming from commercial consumers. 

Weather conditions have stopped all building, and building 
lumber is quiet. The furniture and cabinet trades are buying 
some stuff, but immediate shipment is wanted on most of 
these orders, and that can not be guaranteed except on transit 
cars, and stock on the local yards, or north of the river. 
Prices are firm and are expected to advance still further, 
and very few orders are being accepted for next year’s deliv- 
ery. Thick ash, oak and hickory are in big demand for the 
various Government requirements, and poplar is about hold- 
ing its own. Flooring is not moving and is not expected to 
show improvement until next spring, when there may be an 
improvement in the building operations. Very few of the 
southern mills are running full, as it is impossible to obtain 
enough cars to take care of the increasing stocks. Locally 
stocks are low, and will shortly be cut to practically nothing 
if a better movement from the South is not obtained. 

Several large mill operators and jobbers have practically 
quit the market because of the severe car shortage, making 
no attempt to obtain new business. One concern recently 
notified its representatives that it had sold lumber that would 
take care of all deliveries for sixty days, and instructed them 
to withdraw all quotations, and refuse all business for de- 
livery until further notice. 

The severe weather has stopped work at the quartermas- 
ter’s depot at Jeffersonville, Ind., and over 100 cars of lum- 
ber and other equipment are awaiting better weather for un- 
loading. Roads are buried, transportation bad, and outdoor 
work is practically impossible, and labor can not be had 
under such conditions. 

Indications are for much trouble along the Ohio River 
shortly, as heavy ice flows are reported to be gorging at vari- 
ous narrow points on the lower Ohio, while the meeting of 
the heavy snows would mean a big rise, and probably heavy 
losses to lumber rafts, stacked lumber etc. The lumber con- 
cerns operating along the river are getting things in the best 
possible condition, and are awaiting developments. 

The Louisviile Industrial Foundation, the $1,000,000 fac- 
tory fund to bring new industries to the city, is now figuring 
out plans for establishment of a branch or bureau in Wash- 
ington to aid local manufacturers in getting first hand in- 
formation concerning contract lettings, and in order to land 
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and long Timbers, Deals, other Export sizes 
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TRADE MARK 


We have given up the retail end entirely. Handling 
Lumber on a Wholesale Basis only. Send us your 
“Special Lists”. Let us represent you in this Terri- 
tory. 
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Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
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Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 
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Flooring, 3’’, 4’”’ and 6’’. 
Ceiling, 5-8x4”’. Drop Siding, No. 116. 
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ALL KILN DRIED. 
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POPLARVILLE, MisS. 
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L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 
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LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 


Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
Fowison, Miss., Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island. Cable Address, “Dantzler’*, Moss Point, Miss. 
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MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 


yi 
MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on I. C., Y. & M. V., N. O. &G.N., G. & 5. i. and A. & V. Railroads 











such orders as local manufacturers are in position to handle. 
Tampton Aubuchon, manager of the organization, is now in 
Washington, and expects to arrange for a Washington man 
to take charge of the proposed bureau, which would relieve 
several loval concerns of the necessity of keeping men in 


Washington. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Dec. 11.—-A wave of intense cold over Wisconsin and other 
northwestern States during the last week or ten days has 
hampered logging to an unusual extent because of its effect 
upon the man-power. Temperatures as low as 25 and 30 
degrees below zero are reported from various points in the 
northern woods, but mild weather again has arrived and it 
is hoped that it will be accompanied by snows, the lack of 
which has been an unfavorable factor up to this time in many 
sections. 

Demand for lumber of all kinds, and for heavy timber for 
frame ship and boat construction on Government account 
continues unabated, and, while ordinary requirements of a 
more private nature show a distinctly seasonable slacken- 
ing, northern mills are kept fully occupied in shipping their 
season's cut as rapidly as cars become available. 

Wholesalers report that, while business still is spotty, it 


has assumed a more encouraging tone than for severa} 
months. Industries are consuming an enormous quantity of 
box and crating stock and indications are that such demands 
will continue in exceedingly large volume for some time. 

The retail trade also has a more encouraging report to make 
than during recent months. The revival of dwelling and 
home construction, especially in the industrial centers, a:- 
sumes larger proportions every week. The movement, hoy 
ever, has only begun, and it is accepted as a fact that ret 
lumber business in Wisconsin during the coming year wi}! 
assume large proportions from this source. 

The Stevens Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis., placed i) 
operation this week its new sawmill, erected to replace tho 
plant which was destroyed by fire on May 30, 1917. 'T: 
mill is considered one of the most modern in the count; 
and is even larger than the old mill. It is said to represe: 
an investment of from $50,000 to $60,000. For the prese:: 
the mill will run only a day shift, employing about nin« 
men, but as soon as possible a night shift will be added. 

Peters & Hayatt, Cashton, Wis., have organized a partne 
ship and purchased a large sized portable sawmill, which wi 
be kept in operation in that city thruout the winter. Ne 
spring the mill will be moved to accommodate all who ha 
logs to be sawed. 





THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dec. 8.—As a result of a decrease in Government orders 
placed during the week ended Wednesday, coupled with a fur- 
ther decrease in the quantity of yard requisitions coming in, 
the volume of stock ordered for shipment from Pacific North- 
west mills dropped to 72 percent of normal. Production 
also shows a decrease, due to snow and cold weather slowing 
up the work at a number of points, and the mills reporting 
produced but S80 percent of their normal output. Stock 
sheets compiled by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
showing the stocks on hand at 145 mills, indicate that 
stocks have recovered but little from their poorly assorted 
condition in September, and are well covered by orders. 

The general feeling of wholesalers was expressed by R. G. 
King, jr., president of the Pioneer Lumber Co., when he said : 
“We are not going after business hard, as we realize the milis 
have about all they can do to take care of Government re- 
quirements. ‘To do this they necessarily have to slight the 
individual to a certain extent, so we must be patient and let 
things work themselves out. The car situation is, of course, 
the biggest factor at this time. Altho the railroads are an 
nouncing the removal of embargoes at certain points, it does 
little good to the lumber industry, since they are unable to 
furnish the cars for making shipments.” 

Walter Hamilton, vice president of the Pioneer Lumber 
Co., has gone into Federal service, and is now in the For- 
estry Department at Washington, D. C. The company has 
two new representatives on the road in this State, Robert 
Patterson, formerly with the Pacific Fir Co., and G. A. Hem- 
street, who has been connected with the Robert Dollar Co. 

Export shippers are not escaping the transportation diffi- 
culties which their rail brethren are having forced on them. 
Owing to the big demand for ship building lumber, both for 
Puget Sound consumption and for shipment by rail across the 
continent, sailing vessels engaged in the lumber carrying 
trade are not able to load as rapidly as heretofore. Tide 
water mills are naturally giving Government orders for heavy 
timbers the preference. It is hard to get men enough to man 
vessels and many shipments are delayed, sometimes for weeks, 
on this account. Charter rates from Puget Sound, Grays 
Harbor and Columbia River points to San Francisco have 
been raised to $6.50, and south of that port to $7.50. 

Michael Earles, president of the Sol Due Lumber Co. and 
the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., is in the East on a 
business trip. Mr. Earles, together with J. C. Eden and S. L. 
Barnes, of the Superior Portland Cement Co., has just in- 
corporated the Puget Sound-Wyoming Oil Co., which will in- 
vest in oil lands in the new fields in Wyoming. 

The Marysville Lumber Co., incorporated in Seattle this 
week by Oscar P. Dix and J. H. Ballinger, has leased the mill 
of the Royal Cedar Co. at Marysville, and will continue to 
operate it under the present management. The mill has a 
daily capacity of 100,000 feet. 

In discussing trade conditions this week EF. R. Hogg, sales 
manager of the Atlas Lumber Co., said: “Our mills have 
been shipping more than we made during recent weeks. We 
find that the price of lumber is not a question with the buyer, 
as when he orders he needs the material bad enough to pay 
what it is worth. Naturally we are giving preference to 
Government orders whenever we receive that class of busi- 
ness. Yard orders are coming in fairly good, and it is only 
a question of getting cars enough to move the material. The 
eastern buyer who places his order now for spring delivery 
will not find it so irksome as will the man who procrasti- 
nates, especially when he wants quick shipment.” 

E. W. Goss, president of the Two Lakes Mill Co., who has 
been visiting relatives in Waterbury, Conn., has just returned 
to the city. Mr. Goss made the trip east to attend the wed- 
ding of his brother. Incidentally he visited the trade at 
various points, and brings back the information that nobody 
wants to talk lumber or shingles at this time, preferring to 
wait until after inventory. 

The Bremerton Lumber Co. at Bremerton will hereafter 
be known as the Bremerton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., a 
new company having been organized to handle the mill. The 
new company is composed of J. T. Ennis, W. F. Miller, who 
has been with the Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co. at Aber 
deen for twelve years ; Homer Curtis, F. W. Kellam and G. W. 
Spiegel. 

The big plant of the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., near 
North Bend, Wash., of which W. W. Warren is general man- 
ager, now has its sawing operations under way. The machin- 
ery was turned over last week for the first time. The plant 
has been under construction for several years, and without 
doubt represents the last word in sawmill construction on the 
Pacific coast. It manufactures fir, cedar and hemlock and 
cedar shingles.- The Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. is owned 
jointly by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. and the Grandin 
Coast Timber Co, 

Early last spring, before war was declared, Hl. H. Peck, a 
patriotic young man in the office of the O. W. Jordan Lumber 
Co., White Building, left with his wife for France, paying 
his own expenses and enlisting in the American Ambulance 
Corps—serving without pay. This week Mr. Jordan received 
a letter from him, saying he had been made a first lieutenant 
in the ordnance department of the United States reserve 
forces in France. While he is serving in the army Mrs. 
Peck is making surgical dressings in Paris for the Red Cross 
work. 

A very fair demand for yard stock is reported by John D. 
Collins, of the John D. Collins Lumber Co., Seattle. who 
says that cars are somewhat easier this week, the Great North- 
ern having removed its embargo on cars for lumber and 
shingles, and the other roads are furnishing more cars for 


lumber products than they have for some time while grat» 
and fruit were being moved. 

A. J. Uphus, well known in Puget Sound lumber circles : 
a pioneer lumber manufacturer, now has an office in th 
White Building. He is at the head of the A. & U. Lumix 
Co., operating a small mill at Enumelaw that the compan 
purchased last summer. 

Western hemlock has a staunch friend in O. W. Jordan, © 
the O. W. Jordan Lumber Co., a wholesaler with offices in th: 
White Building, who says that he has found that it makes 
excellent flooring and finish and is a good substitute fo: 
spruce for sounding boards for pianos. He believes tha 
western hemlock has a future and that after conditions b: 
come normal manufacturers will devote more attention to it 
The O. W. Jordan Lumber Co. specializes in fir factory stock 
to a great extent. 

R. A. Dailey, secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Ass: 
ciation, reports this week the addition of three new members, 
making a total of fifty-five members in the association at 
present. The new members are: The Minnesota Western 
Lumber Co., Bellingham, Wash.; the Duncan Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Kansas City, and the Wagner Lumber & Shing| 


Co., Seattle. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Dec. 8.—With the close approach of the holiday season 
and with winter weather, labor is reported a little more plen 
tiful in the mills and camps in this vicinity. Some of the 
mills that are running ten hours full blast report no trouble 
getting men sufficient for their needs at $3.50 a day, they 
being adjacent to the chief labor markets. Logging camps ir 
the same localities also report themselves able to get suffi 
cient men. But mills and camps in localities more distant 
from the large cities report it very hard to get labor. Some 
camps are shut down entirely. not being able to secure big 
enough crews to operate. One camp on Hoods Canal was 
unable to get enough men at $4.75 per day. 

George S. Long, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
chairman of the Douglas Fir Emergency Committee and mem 
ber of the spruce aircraft council; J. T. Gregory, of the Fir 
Tree Lumber Co., also of the fir emergency committee, and 
Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. and one of the owners of the Tacoma Shipbuild 
ing Co., are in Washington, D. C., this week in connection 
with the aircraft and ship lumber production orders, 

The State Industrial Insurance Commission reports 29% 
fatal accidents in the industries of this State since the first 
of the calendar year, of which 155 were in the lumber indus 
try. In November there were twenty-eight fatalities, of 
which twelve were in the lumber industry. The total num 
ber of accidents in November was 1,918 as against 1,804 thi 
same month in 1916. Greatly increased activity in the lum 
ber industry is given as the cause for the increase in acci 
dents. 

Reports to the State Public Service Commission Wednes 
day were that the car congestion in Tacoma and Seattle in 
creased from 2,400 to 3,000 cars in one week. 

Ninety-six building permits were issued during November. 
as against 118 in October. 

Lieut. Harold S. Browne, until recently superintendent © 
the Nisqually-Russel Car & Locomotive Works at Bismarc} 
was in the city this week to visit his brother, Arthur ,G 
Browne, of the Nisqually-Russel company. Lieutenan 
Browne attended the second officers’ training camp at th 
Presidio and declined higher rank in another branch of ser\ 
ice to enter the aviation signal corps as second lieutenan 
He will report for duty Dee. 15. 

The Tacoma Shipbuilding Co. is now employing over 20° 
men at its plant on the tidelands adjacent to the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co.’s mills. The ship yards are making som 
new building records in work under way there, it is stated 
It is building wood ships exclusively. 

A. W. Robinson, of Spokane, Wash., who represents th 
Lester W. David Lumber Co., of Seattle in eastern Washin:s 
ton, Idaho and eastern Oregon, has been spending a few day 
in Seattle in consultation with U. K. Swift, manager of th 
company. Mr. Robinson, who is an cold time retail yal 
manager as well as salesman, says there is an excellent d: 
mand for lumber from the retail yards in his territory. Th: 
farmers and stock raisers are just rolling in money, ban 
deposits are enormous, and if lumber is noeded for any con 
struction it is bought, regardless of the war. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Dec. 8.—More than 5,000,000 feet of lumber will be shippe:: 
from this port during the next month by the Bloedel Dgnova 
and E. K. Wood mills and the total will probably be at leas 
6,000,000 feet. Just now the motor ship Sierra, of the EB. K 
Wood fleet, is loading 1,200,000 feet at the Wood mill for th 
west Coast, this being the second cargo of that size loade: 
for that coast by the Sierra this year. The steam schoone: 
Shasta probably will make another trip from this mill t 
California with 900,000 feet. At the Bloedel Donovan mil! 
the following craft, with their cargoes and destinations, wi!! 
shortly arrive, some of them within the next week: Steam 
schooner Jdaho, 1,000,000 feet, west Coast: barge Perry. 
750,000 feet, west Coast ; steam schooner Sineloa, 200,000 feet. 
west Coast; steam schooner Hartwood, 1,250,000 feet, west 
Coast; transport Thomas, or some other transport, 750,000 
feet for Honolulu. On its last trip here the Thomas took 
the remainder of the 6,100,000 feet which the local company 
contracted to furnish for the Scofield barracks, but it has 
been asked to supply additional lumber. 

The Siemons Lumber Co. has resumed the operation of its 
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shingle mill and plans to continue operation until Christmas. 

The car situation is worse than it was last week and the 
Northern Pacific is not furnishing more than 25 percent of the 
‘emands made on it. The situation is not likely to improve 
before Christmas. 

Despite the strike and the car shortage, which greatly cur- 
jailed the production, it is expected that the Bellingham mills 
this year will show a total output of more than 250,000,000 
‘eet of lumber and in excess of 400,000,000 shingles. 

T. Bennet Morrison, son of Archie Morrison, manager of 
jorrison Bros.’ mill, has enlisted in the signal corps as a 
mechanie and will learn how to build airplanes, expecting 
jater to go to France. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Dec. 8.—Shipments of spruce from Grays Harbor during 
November amounted to 2,000,000 feet. This would be equal 
‘o sixty-seven cars and if there is no waste would make 1,000 
urplanes. The amount shipped is far short of the Govern- 
nent requirement. 

“Demand for logs is good, prices are good, wages high, 
1elp uncertain and generally of a poor quality, and I do not 
reel as if I could plan for more than a day ahead.” This 
s the statement made by a well known logger in the Puget 
Sound country, and he declared that loggers are afraid; they 
do not seem to know what is going to happen under such un- 
favorable conditions. Give them some assurance of relief and 
the timber will be obtained. 

Car conditions on Grays Harbor remain unchanged. While 
not regarded so acute, the fear is that it may become so 
serious that shingle mills may be forced to close thru in- 
ability to move products. Government business, of course, 
is getting the preference. Due to the fact that Aberdeen 
ills are equipped to produce ship building timbers rail ship- 
ments from Aberdeen show a large increase. Upward of ten 
cars of ship building timbers are being sent from Grays 
Ilarbor daily to the east Coast. Millmen have been obliged 
to turn down orders for ship building timbers, being unable 
to turn out the full quantity desired. 

Grays Harbor employees in ship yards building Federal ves- 
sels are wearing a Standard Government pin designating 
that the wearer is in the Government service. 

To tap one of the highest belts of spruce in the country 
by a railway line, materially facilitating the opportunity to 
secure stock for airplanes, is the plan proposed by the indus- 
trial bureau of the Commercial Club of Hoquiam and the 
Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce. The Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. will be asked to extend its branch line now terminat 
ing at Moolips, 30 miles west and north of here, to the Queets 
country, a distance of 30 miles further, where is located, it is 
said, 200,000,000 feet of standing spruce. The Commercial 
Club of Hoquiam and the Chamber of Commerce of Aber- 
deen will ask the United States to use its influence to induce 
the Northern Pacific company to build its line so as to make 
this spruce available. In addition to this spruce being in 
large quantity, it is said to be of first class quality. In case 
the Northern Pacific can not build at this time the Govern- 
ment will be solicited to loan the money. 

It is estimated the close of the year will show that Grays 
Harbor has shipped by water and rail during 1917 a total of 
1,000,000,000 feet of lumber despite the strike and other 
difficulties. This will be 200,000,000 feet more than was 
shipped in the previous year. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Dec. 8.—The Norway-Pacific Construction & Dry Dock Co., 
which is incorporated at $1,500,000, announces its intention 
to equip a ship building and dry dock plant on Everett's 
waterfront to cost $1,000,000. Steel craft for ocean-going 
freight service are to be speclalized on, altho some wooden 
ships will be built. The company plans a five-ways yard 
and says 38,500 workmen will be employed. 

Discussing the logging camp situation, Joseph Irving speaks 
as follows of conditions in this section: “Chinn Bros., who 
operate a camp at Maple Falls, in Whatcom, were forced to 
close down because of a 6-inch snowfall, and the camp will 
not be able to resume before spring. Logs are commanding 
good prices, but there is no surplus. Camp owners have no 
roads ahead of them, owing to our labor difficulties of last 
summer, and, of course, loggers can not build roads in win- 
ter. Workmen are coming back to camp, so we are getting 
into better condition with reference to our operations.” Mr. 
Irving was one of a number of logging operators who today 
met and talked over conditions with Labor Commissioner 
Wilson in Seattle. 

Paul E. Vollum, of Birmingham, a small town near Everett, 
has tendered to the Federal Government, thru Secretary of 
War Baker, his services, together with a large logging outfit 
io aid in getting out spruce for airplane stock. Mr. Vollum 
is a son of the late Gen. Edward P. Vollum, of the United 
States army, and has been engaged for thirty years in heavy 
‘onstruction work from Alaska to Panama. Mr. Vollum 
offers to organize and superintend logging operations on a 
large seale in order to hasten the output of spruce. 

Altho the car shortage evinced a fleeting disposition to 
make amends late last week and early this week, the condi- 
tion has returned to its former state of uncertainty and lim- 
ited possibilities. Shingle demand is normal for this season. 
Vrospects of a shingle mill shutdown are still in the offing, 
‘eport manufacturers. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Dec. 10.—Logging operations in the western part of the 
State, which is the lumber manufacturing section, are pro- 
sressing nicely. Labor is, in a way, more plentiful than it 
has been for a year. Most of the logging camps have plenty 
of help now, this partly due to the very poor crop conditions 
in northern Montana. 

Several of the big mills are still operating, one of them run 
ning night and day. Stock on hand is very low at most of 
the mills, with the exception of two, and by spring all stocks 
will surely be very low. 

There was quite a decided advance in prices of lumber in 
the last week, some items having advanced as much as $5 a 


thousand. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Dec. 8.—There is very little building of bungalows, houses 
and flats in Los Angeles and in consequence the yards here 
find a light demand for that class of lumber. There is con- 
siderable business in the country, however, and along certain 
lines of industrial work in the city. All the yards seem to be 
able to find enough business to keep going, but it is largely a 
hand-to-mouth proposition which is reflected to a great extent 
in their purchases from the northern mills of both pine and 
redwood. Random lots sent down unsold by the Oregon pine 
mills are snapped up as soon as they are offered. 

The new list No. 7 recently put out by Oregon pine mills 
has not been widely adopted, and buyers say that they have 
no difficulty in securing quotations on easy specifications of 
yard stock based on this list, altho timbers are another mat- 
ter ; they are very scarce and difficult to obtain, and mills in 





a position to take on this kind of business are easily securing 
No. 7 list. 

Due to Government demands for clear Oregon pine for air- 
plane work, it is almost impossible to secure this stock for 
ordinary construction purposes. Few if any of the mills 
are in position to quote on clears, and the buyers here would 
place a good many million feet of this stock if it were possi- 
ble to obtain it. This shortage in clears is also shown in 
the almost complete absence of vertical grain flooring as the 
upper grades of flooring take the very cream of the clear 
which the Government has commandeered for airplane work. 

Lounsberry & Harris have finally completed the consolida- 
tion of their yard at Santa Barbara and Vermont Avenue with 
their yard at Twenty-ninth and San Pedro streets, where 
they will make their headquarters in the future. This has 
necessitated a great deal of work at their new location in 
rearranging their spur tracks, sheds and alleys, etc., besides 
the construction of a planing mill. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Dec. 10.—According to reports from some quarters of the 
yellow pine belt, car shortage has reached a degree of severity 
that is even delaying the movement of ship materials, for 
which cars have been promptly furnished heretofore, under 
un agreement between the Government authorities and the 
carriers. Some weeks ago it was complained that the mills 
were not turning out this stock in sufficient volume to keep 
the ship yards supplied. Since that time the output has been 
largely increased apparently to the point where cars are not 
available for its prompt handling. The shortage is said to be 
particularly acute along the Mobile & Ohio, from Meridian, 
Miss., south. The Robinson Land & Lumber Co., at Chi- 
cora, Miss., is mentioned in current reports as one of the mills 
which has considerable Government stock whose shipment is 
delayed by lack of cars. It is said that the Batson-McGehee 
Co., at Millard, Miss., a few days ago, had seven carloads of 
ship timbers awaiting transport. Similar conditions were re- 
ported at the plants of the Marathon and Wausau Southern 
Lumber companies, at Laurel, Miss. 

The Columbus Lumber Co., at Columbus, Miss., is reported 
to be expending $70,000 in improving and enlarging its 
plant. The betterments include a dressed lumber shed of 
about 2,000,000 feet capacity, installation of additional dry 
kilns to bring the plant’s drying capacity to 100,000 feet a 
day, addition of two boilers to the sawmill equipment, erec- 
tion of a machine shop equipped to repair cars and locomo- 
tives as well as mill equipment, the purchase of twelve miles 
of steel for the company’s logging roads and two locomotives 
and ten cars for logging use. The improvements were neces- 
sitated, it is said, by increase of the company’s business since 
this country entered the war. 

A party of officers and stockholders of the Marathon Lum- 
ber Co. and the Wausau Southern Lumber Co. visited Laurel, 
Miss., last week to attend the annual meeting of the com- 
panies and inspect the properties. The delegation from the 
North included W. H. Bissell, John F. Ross, A. P. Woodson, 
Walter Alexander, C. C. Yawkey, D. C. Everest and B. F. 
Hammond, all of Wausau, Wis. ; C. J. Winton, of Minneapolis, 
and M. K. Bissell, of Escanaba, Mich. 

A large force began work last week on the improvement of 
the sawmill plant at Lumberton, Miss., recently sold by the 
Hinton Bros. Lumber Co. to the Edward Hines interests, 
which will be operated hereafter by the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co. J. V. and R. T. Burkes, of Hattiesburg, have the 
contract. It is understood that the sawmill will be entirely 
rebuilt and enlarged to a capacity of 300,000 feet daily. 

The Mutual Package Co., of Benton Harbor, Mich., is re- 
ported to be building a veneering plant at Ellisville, Miss., 
where upward of 1,000 acres of hardwood timber have been 
secured. C. H. Rush will be local manager of the plant, 
which is said to be nearing completion. 

C. L. Townes, Federal fuel administrator for Mississippi, 
has issued an address to the people of that State urging them 
to economize in their use of coal and to use wood as a sub- 
stitute fuel as far as possible. 

Secretary George E. Watson of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association left last night .for a visit to the asso- 
ciation’s branch office at Jacksonville, Fla. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Dec. 10.—Freights on lumber to Cuba have gone up to $25 
a thousand feet because of the scarcity of tonnage, and as a 
consequence exports to Cuba have fallen off very materially. 
Such freights make the cost of the lumber very high to the 
Cuban importer and so there has been a very material falling 
off in the demand. 

Mobile continues in the limelight as a good place for new 
industries, and, as prosperity begets prosperity, the new im- 
petus and its effect are shown in the location here of a paper 
mill to be operated by the Gulf City Paper Mill Co. The 
company expects to begin operation of its plant within the 
next week or ten days. The plant has been established on 
land leased from the Crichton Lumber Co. near Crichton, a 
suburb, and will employ forty men with » capacity of twelve 


tons of paper daily. The concern will manufacture box 
boards and heavier material for bookbinding uses. <A con- 


tract has been made with the Crichton Lumber Co. for saw- 
dust from which the paper pulp will be made. While several 
local men are interested the industry is largely owned by 
Minneapolis interests. 

M. R. Fife, secretary-treasurer of the Mobile Ship Build- 
ing Plant, announced yesterday that his concern will be a 
permanent industry of this city, even after its $10,000,000 
contract with the Government is concluded. 

The Chickasaw Steel Corporation continues to expand and 
develop its plans for the great ship building plant here. It 
has acquired 896 additional acres at a cost of $84,000, the 
land lying right along the Chickasabogue Creek. Over one 
square mile has been cleared, which will give housing room 
for 3,000 persons. The company has also acquired the tim 
ber rights on the lands purchased by it, which were with- 
held under the original purchase, and all trees 10 inches and 
up are being felled to be used in the construction of founda- 
tions for the ten ship building ways. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Dec. 10.—There developed during the last week a rather 
sensational spurt in the domestic market, coming in most 
part from the retail dealers in the eastern districts. These 
dealers have had their stocks depleted to such an extent, 
largely by Government orders, that some of them have prac- 
tically no stocks at all. It is for the purpose of restoring 
these broken and depleted stocks that the dealers have sent 
into this territory an almost unprecedented call for lumber. 
Those long in the business here declare that they have never 
seen so large a demand for stock at this time of year. This 
demand can not be satisfied, even though the prices offered by 
the retailers average $2 to $4 better a thousand than the 
Government is paying for the same material, for the reasons 
that Uncle Sam has first call on the stock and that Uncle 
Sam is the only party who can get cars to ship the lumber in. 
Dealers in the eastern market are offering an average of $2 
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Whether he is a millman, salesman, logging Ws 
superintendent, lumber jack, retail dealer or » 
yard foreman, you'll find in the following list 
of books interesting and instructive reading. 
Promote the efficiency of your company by 
acquainting your men with 





Lumber and Its Uses 
By R. S. Kellogg 


It gives you in con- 
densed, every-day Eng- 
lish just the information 
you need. 350 pages, 
with 59 illustrations of 





| LUMBER 


“ . interesting reading. 
AND ITS USES Easily worth $5.00ofany 
R. S. KELLOGG lumberman’s money, 


n 
but is sold for only$1.00 
postpaid. 


“Official” 
The Lumber Estimator 


By Jaines M. Leaver 


A revised and en- 
larged edition. It isthe 
arbiter of contracts be- 
tween buyer and seller 
and its application toes- 
timating, invoicing an 
checking has standard- 
ized and simplified all figuring methods, both in time and 
accuracy. Substantially bound and indexed, size 9% x 
1134 inches. Price, $19.00 per copy. 


The Official Estimator 
By James M. Leaver 

A new publication covering in the most complete man- 

ner—on the Decimal. Priaciple—the whole field of figur- 

ing for Surface Measure_and Board Measure, Ti.ick- 

9 nesses, Rounds, Squares, Saw Kerfs, Mouldings, Freight 

t and Waste, for any and all kinds of lumber ow 

Size 442 x 114 inches, substantially bound and indexed. 
$5.00 per copy. 


Manual for Northern Woodsmen 
By Prof. Austin Cary 
Coversland surveying, map making, cruising, measure- 
ment of logs and standing timber, with valuable reference 
tables. Pocket size, canvas, with flap, prepaid $2.00. 


In Forest Land 


A book that lumbermen enjoy because it is about the 
lumber business—reflecting its humor, philosophy and 
sentiment, It is designed particularly for gift and librar 
purposes. Beautifully printed, illustrated and bound. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25 a copy. 
Glory of the Pines — = 
GLORY OF THE PINES }] 
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¥ A story of real life 
§ among the dangers 
; Xi and wonderful beauty 
NY of the forests of the 
North,andintheliberty 
and loneliness of wil- | 
derness toil where mo- 
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k notony and solitude hk 

ah tame strong men. — RY ik 
Nig Illustrated, postpaid, | ~ \ 
As $1.25 net. m6 
ay d 
sve The Woods \h 
Ni Alater book of forest 5 4 p 
1 verse containing the I 
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i later productions of 
ai ‘the lumberman poet” 
i and another delightful 

) addition to the litera- 4 
ture of the industry. te: WILLIAM. CHALMERS COV GAT. 1) 
Cloth, prepaid, $1.00. : = 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and sawlogs: contains over 200,000 figures that can 
be relied on. Price, postpaid, in morocco binding, with 


lap and pocket, $3.00. In cloth, $2.00. 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 
Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber be- 
(tween 2 and 29,00} feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 

thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thou- 
%% sand. In leather $5.00, cloth $4.50. 
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Send us your orders now while assortments are com- 
plete and we will mail books direct to any address you 
say in time to reach destination by Christmas, with a 
Greeting card bearing your name. 
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f Write ies complete list of books we sell. ay 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


REDWOGR. 


is naturally adapted to factory uses in 
that it comes in good widths; is prac- 
tically clear and works up with little 
or no waste. Buy it right by buying of 








The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D.MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York 


Saginaw Kansas City 











LONG FIR JOISTS ~ .... | 
ano BIG TIMBER | 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 





xaros: i, B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








Railroad Material Dimension and Boards 
Select Common Rough Clears 


Car Material 6 4 FIR” Cedar Poles 


Hill Logging Co. 


BUNKER, WASH. 


No Kilns Manufacturers 











PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, V7ASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 











Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady.Wash. | 
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LOGGING anp LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesung and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pul 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, 
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a thousand more for upper grades and $4 on lower grades 
than Uncle Sam is willing to pay, and they are eager to get 
the stock, apparently at any price. 

Out of approximately 150 sawmills in Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association territory, cutting approximately 3,000,000 
feet of lumber a day, more than 75 percent are selling their 
entire output to the Government. Such lumber as they are 
selling to the domestic market is going largely to nearby 
points, largely because of the embargo as well as the scarcity 
of cars. W. J. Haynen, assistant purchasing agent for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, was in the city this week and 
stated that in his opinion there will be practically no cars 
available in sixty days except for Government purposes. 

Camp Johnston, the big quartermasters’ training camp at 
Black Point, on the edge of Jacksonville, is more than 95 per- 
cent completed. The contractors, who had as many as 8,000 
laborers employed on the camp at one time, are now laying 
the men off by the thousands and the few artisans that re- 
main will complete the camp by the first of the year. When 
it is ready the camp will house 20,000 soldiers. Most of the 
men who have been employed at Camp Johnston will go at 
once to Arcadia, Fla., where the big aviation camp will at 
once be constructed. This camp will house 10,000 embryo 
aviators and will call for 10,000,000 feet of lumber. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Dec. 11.—Below zero weather, accompanied by snow, which 
swept over the Southwest Friday night, has slowed up’ the 
wholesale lumber trade somewhat. The moisture in the 
show was badly needed, however, and whatever inconvenience 
it may have caused the country retail trade is offset by the 
benefit to their customers. Wheat was in a bad way because 
of a drouth that had lasted in some sections two months and 
more. In general, business is good thru the Southwest and 
Kansas City merchants say the war and other conditions 
have not affected the holiday trade in the least, so far as 
they can judge at this time. The oil field towns still are 
booming and there is considerable building activity in 
Wichita, Tulsa, Ardmore and other oil centers. In Wichita 
alone there is in immediate prospect about $200,000 worth 
of residence construction. 

With lumbermen the wailing post is a very popular place. 
The retailers are impatient for their orders and the whole- 
salers and jobbers spend a lot of time bemoaning the car 
situation, which, with the extreme cold weather, is bound to 
become worse. Both retailers and wholesalers also have 
labor troubles. Nearly every yard man who comes to town 
says that he has difficulty in getting help and a lot of pro- 
prietors who have been taking it easy in the office have had 
to get out in the yard and hustle. The mills are considerably 
handicapped for lack of common labor also. 

Rk. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., who 
has been on a trip of inspection of the company’s various 
properties in the South, returned home this week. Mr. 
Long found Government requirements being turned out in 
fairly good shape, considering the difficulties under which 
the mills are operating, particularly in keeping the working 
forces up to the necessary number. Mr. Long was accom- 
panied on his trip by John B. Tennant, superintendent of the 
manufacturing department; John H. Best, general stores 
manager, and R. S. Davis, traffic manager. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Dec. 10.—The call for cars increases daily, and the supply 
is decreasing, especially for those mills that have no Gov- 
ernment business. In and around Alexandria cars are very 
searce, and the railroads will give no encouragement as to 
when there will be any material improvement. A few of the 
mills have closed down on this account, while others are 
operating on half time, with the hope that the supply will 
increase in the near future. Labor trouble at the sawmills 
seems to be a thing of the past. 

The Mexican market seems to be an indefinite proposition, 
as nothing has been heard from that section in the last few 
weeks. The report that Mexico will require an immense 
amount of lumber is still circulated, but as to when no one 
will venture to say. 

Railroads still offer large schedules at very attractive 
prices, but few mills will take any of the business, on account 
of the Government orders. Stringers, such as 14- and 16- 
foot and 28-foot lengths, are being called for frequently, and 
prices are increasing with the demand. Rough heart leads 
in the movement, with very few orders calling for No. 1 
square edge and sound. A few inquiries have been received 
in the last few weeks calling for 30- and 32-foot lengths. 
Caps are also being sought for in large numbers, calling for 
rough heart and No. 1 square edge and sound, 12x14 inches, 
14 feet in length, and 14x14 inches, 14 feet in length, leading 
in the demand. Ties have shown quite an improvement in 
the volume shipped from this section in the last two weeks, 
and prices are very satisfactory and are increasing daily. 
Six by 8 inches and 7x8 inches, 8- and 9-foot lengths, lead 
in the movement, with rough heart and heart surfaced, side 
and edge, being called for frequently. Switch ties are not 
moving in such large volume as last reported, but prices show 
a steady increase. 

Sills have fallen off in demand greatly, but prices hold 
steady at former prices, 36-foot lengths leading in the move- 
ment, with a large volume of longer lengths being called for 
daily. Number 1 square edge and sound and rough heart 
lead in the movement, with the other grades showing but 
little movement. 

Smaller timbers such as 4x4, 6x6 and 8x8 inches in all 
lengths are moving in large volume, and prices are steadily 
increasing as the demand advances. Rough heart and No. 1 
square edge and sound lead in volume, with the other grades 
and workings being called for daily. Larger timbers are not 
moving in such large volume as heretofore except those being 
used by the Government. Rough heart and No. 1 square edge 
and sound lead in demand. Timbers such as 3x12 and up to 
12x12 inches, 24- and 40-foot lineal average, 1905 merchant- 
able, are being called in large volume, with delivery at east- 
ern points for Government use. In the last week orders for 
fifty cars of such sizes have been booked in this section, with 
the demand still very good. Oil rig timbers show a very 
noticeable decline in volume the last month, tho prices hold 
about the same as heretofore. The rigs being shipped are 
going to Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. 

Paving block stock also shows considerable decline in 
volume, but prices are up about $2 over those prevailing 
last month. Four by 8-inch, 10- to 20-foot lengths, leads, 
with only an occasional order being booked for odd sizes and 
4x10-inch. The stock being shipped from this section 
is mostly rough No. 1 square edge and sound, with an occa- 
sional order calling for surfaced one side and edge. 

Demand for silo stock is not so good as it was several 
weeks ago, but prices hold steady at former levels. Most of 
this stock is being delivered to Illinois and Indiana. 

Number 1 dimension could hardly be in heavier demand 
than at the present time, and prices are advancing with the 
increased demand ; 16-foot lengths continue to lead in volume, 
with the result that many of the mills are oversold on this 
length, and others report a shortage. The volume of No, 1 


dimension shipped from this section last week was much 
larger than any in one week for many months. Number 
2 dimension in all widths and lengths also moves in hus: 
volume and prices show an increase of several dollars in the 
last two weeks. Stocks of No. 2 dimension are very low a: 
most mills, while a great number have but one and two ears 
on hand, with not much chance to increase their stocks as the 
demand is so brisk. Number 3 dimension moves in larger 
volume than last reported and prices show a substantial in 
crease. 

Boards, No. 1, in all widths show an increase of about $2 
and the demand for all widths is very good, especially 1x12 
inch, which leads. Boards, No. 2, continue to hold thei) 
former place as to demand and prices are advancing ver; 
satisfactorily. One by 8-inch and 1x12-inch lead in th 
volume, with the call for 1x10-inch showing up much bett: 
than last week. Stocks on hand of No. 2 boards are ver 
small. Number 3 boards move better than for several weeks 
and prices show a very substantial increase; 1x12-inch lead 
in the demand, with the other widths being called for fri 
quently. 

Number 1 shiplap is in excellent demand and prices ar 
advancing right along; 1x8-inch leads in the volume, wit! 
the call for 1x10-inch good; 1x12-inch continues to move iy; 
small volume. Number 2 shiplap in all widths is being calle: 
for in large volume, and prices show an advance weekly : 
1x8-inch leads in the movement, with 1x12-inch showing bu: 
little, if any, increase in volume. Large orders are bein: 
received daily calling for as high as fifty cars of straigh 
shiplap in mostly one grade to the car. Number 8 shipla) 
in 1x8-inch moves in large volume, but the other widths shov 
but little improvement since last reported. Prices on a! 
widths show a steady increase. 

Number 1 fencing in all widths is being called for in larg 
volume, with 1x4-inch and 1x6-inch leading in the movement 
and with the call for 1x4-inch and 1x6-inch center matche: 
showing an improvement as to volume. Prices on all work- 
ings and widths show an advance of about $2 over last week, 
with the demand holding good. Number 2 fencing in ali 
workings and widths could hardly be in greater demand and 
prices show a very satisfactory increase; 1x4-inch and 1x6 
inch lead in the movement, with the call for 1x4-inch and 1x6 
inch center matched being larger than for some time. Num 
ber 3 fencing, especially 1x4-inch surfaced two sides and 1x6 
inch surfaced two sides, moves in very good volume, and 
prices are increasing steadily. 

Car material in B and better siding moves in fair volume, 
and prices are steadily increasing. Number 1 siding, lining 
and roofing also show a good volume sold, with prices on the 
upward grade. Number 2 siding moves in large volume and 
prices are up about $2 since last reported. Number 2 lining 
and roofing are not moving in so large a volume as hereto 
fore. Two-inch decking in both 9- or 18-foot and 10- or 20 
foot lengths is being called for in large quantities and prices 
are advancing with the increased demand. Heart face deck 
ing is not moving in large volume, but prices are going up 
steadily. Casing and base continue to be in fair demand, ani 
prices are increasing steadily. Demand for jambs is not so 
great as last reported, but prices show a very noticeable 
increase; 4- and 6-inch and 1%4-, 1%- and 2-inch sizes sell 
well. Molding in all sizes is in very good demand, and prices 
are a little better than last week. 

Lath in Nos. 1 and 2 grades move in small volume, but 
prices show a satisfactory increase. Byrkit lath in all 
lengths show but little improvement as to volume, but prices 
are slightly advanced. 

B and better surfaced in all widths moves better than for 
several months, and prices are much better than last re 
ported ; 14% x4- to 12-inch still leads. C surfaced and rough 
finish are both in excellent demand, and prices are advancing 
steadily ; 114x4- to 12-inch and 1144x4- to 12-inch lead in both 
grades in volume. 

Drop siding in B and better grade is in good demand; also 
Nos. 1 and 2 are being called for in large volume. Prices on 
all grades show a very substantial increase. Bevel siding and 
partition are both in fair demand only, and prices have gone 
up about $2 in the last two weeks. B and better leads in 
both items, with the lower grades moving slowly. 

Ceiling, %-inch, in all grades is in excellent demand, and 
prices improve weekly, B and better grade leading. Ceiling, 
¥%-inch and %-inch, moves in fair volume only, but prices 
show a good advance. B and better grade in both sizes leads 
in the demand. Flooring 1x3-inch in B and better edge ani 
flat grain and No. 1 flat grain lead in the movement, with 
only an occasional order calling for the other grades. Prices 
show a very good increase. 

Flooring, 1x4-inch, in all grades moves in large volume 
with B and better edge and flat grain, and No. 1 and No. 2 
flat grain leading in demand. Prices on all grades show 
daily increases. i 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Dec. 10.—There has been no improvement in the car situ 
ation during the last week and at some points it is ver: 
bad. The shippers are encouraged by the announcemen: 
that thousands of carloads of stuff for export would be di 
verted from eastern ports to New Orleans for shipment, an: 
while the mills do not expect to get many cars for private 
orders, they do expect Government orders to move better than 
they have during the last two weeks. Shed and yard stoc! 
continues in good demand, and orders for timbers of a! 
kinds are plentiful. Paving block orders are also mot 
numerous. Prices on all items are good and really depen: 
on the seller’s ability to make delivery. 

W. F. Robinson, for the last year manager of the Hattie: 
burg office of Hayden & Westcott Lumber Co., has accepte 
a position with the Emergency Fleet Corporation in its New 
Orleans office. J. V. Gresham, former assistant to Mr. Robin 
son, now fills the position vacated by the latter. 

The Tallahalla Lumber Co. has completed its logging roa‘ 
and is delivering to the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad abou: 
twenty cars of logs a day to be sent to its mill at Ora. The 
company has over 200,000,000 feet of timber to be logged 
It recently overhauled its double mill at Ora and in ordei 
to be able to cut the larger sizes of ship stock it built © 
small circular mill near the large mill. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dec. 11.—A number of builders here have been asked t° 
submit bids for the construction of 500 frame houses whic! 
are to be erected at Dundalk, on the line of Sparrows Point, 
for the many workmen who have been added to the forces of 
the various industrial establishments in that section. The 
dwellings are to be of frame, 21% stories, and will be erected 
by the Dundalk Co. Work on them is to begin as soon as 
possible, as the additional housing facilities are badly needed. 

A signal distinction has been conferred upon Gen. Francis 
E. Waters, president of the Surry Lumber Co., by his ap 
pointment yesterday as chairman of the executive committee 
of the Maryland State Council of National Defense to suc- 
ceed Carl R. Gray, president of the Western Maryland ruil- 
way, who has lately been entrusted with other duties related 
to the conduct of the war. General Waters has been vice 
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chairman of the executive committee since its organization, 
and is admittedly one of its most capable and conscientious 
members. 

Perhaps few business concerns in the country have been 
harder hit by the war, so far as loss of personnel is con- 
cerned, than the lumber firm of W. T. Galliher & Bro., at 
W.shington, one of the leading firms of its kind in the na- 
tional capital. The senior member of the firm had two sons 
in the business, Merrill and Herbert, and his brother, Charles 
I. Galliher, also had two sons, Joseph and Emory. These 
four made up practically the entire office force, and they 
had been identified with the business long enough to learn 
its details and make themselves exceedingly useful. Two of 
the boys joined the service voluntarily and the two others 
were drafted, so that Charles E. Galliher has been left almost 
alone in the office. The senior member is president of a bank 
and has other interests which command his attention, and the 
activities of the lumber business have been practically super- 
vised by Charles E. Galliher, who now finds himself saddled 
wiih virtually all of the detail work. 

Charles F. Behrens, for some time manager of the Hudson 
Cement & Supply Co., has retired from that concern to go 
with William D. Gill & Son (Inc.). He has been succeeded 
in the Hudson company by Joseph Stack, a lumberman well 
known in the trade here. 

George W. Waters, who, besides being mayor of Laurel, 
Ma., holds the position of bank president and directs the 
affairs of the G. W. Waters Coal & Lumber Co., has been 
elected a county commissioner of Prince Georges County. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Dec. 10.—While the sawmills in the Beaumont district 
have maintained full runs, all of them turning out as much 
ship building material for the Government as their capacity 
will permit; many of the manufacturers have been compelled 
temporarily to shut down their planers until more freight 
cars are available. 

Retailers thruout the consuming territory have been clam- 
oring for yard stocks, some orders being received by wire 
yesterday, but practically all of them are being turned down, 
the manufacturers being utterly unable to secure cars for the 
delivery of commercial orders. Timbers for Government ships 
and other Government orders, however, are moving promptly, 
the railroads and lumbermen bending every effort to help in 
speeding up the constructions of vessels for America’s new 
merchant marine. Timbers also are being purchased by the 
Government for other purposes in connection with the con- 
duct of the war, and the commercial trade is standing back 
waiting its turn. Even the railroad companies are unable 
to secure bridge timbers and ties of longleaf pine, and many 
of them have readily accepted shortleaf material, which is 
not considered nearly as durable as longleaf, but it is the 
only wood available. Neither can the railroads get sufficient 
cars to deliver their own orders. 

The car situation is worse than it has ever been and it is 
materially retarding the lumber industry. Lumbermen are 
loading heavier than ever before and the railroads are doing 
everything in their power to improve the situation, but it 
seems to be beyond their control. 

Labor at the sawmills is becoming more plentiful now that 
the Government has completed most of the cantonments and 
the workmen are returning to their former positions, but 
there is still a slight shortage of help at many of the mills. 

Yard stock prices are up $1.50 a thousand and are still 
increasing. Prices on all kinds of timbers also are strong. 

Three officials and eleven mill managers of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. and allied companies held a two days’ conference 
in Beaumont the last week to go over routine matters in con- 
nection with the operation of the plants. It has been the 
custom of the company to hold its annual get-together meet- 
ings in Beaumont for this purpose and R. A. Long, of Kansas 
City, president of the company, usually presides. Pressing 
business matters at Kansas City, however, prevented his be- 
ing here at this meeting, which was presided over by J. D. 
Tennant, general manager of the manufacturing department 
instead. J. H. Bester, general store manager, and H. N. 
Ashby, manager of the tie and timber department, also were 
present. 

Mill foremen and sawyers of eight of the Kirby Lumber 
Co.’s mills in this vicinity held a meeting in Beaumont Satur- 
day and discussed various details of operation with a view 
of facilitating the production of ship building timbers. C. P. 
Myer, of Houston, operating manager of the company, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Dec. 10.—The feature of the interior market most pre- 
dominant with the mills today is the extreme scarcity of cars 
that still prevails thru this section and which seems to show 
no signs of letting up. Some mills have been unable to secure 
umy cars at all and most others have not been much more 
fortunate. Even Government business has in some instances 
beon delayed somewhat owing to this apparent general lack of 
evoipment. Demand for interior items is still active and 
prices are about on a par with last week. Concessions are 
few and far between, as the mill fortunate enough to have a 
car in transit is in position to demand a premium rather 
than be foreed to sell at a reduction from list as has been the 


cose heretofore. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


Dec. 10.—The market for pine lumber is firm, with prices 
at a profit taking figure. There is practically no material 
on the market other than the day’s offerings. The mills are 
cuiting at a record rate, but are hardly more than keeping 
uy with the demand. Contractors and builders are retiring 
everything that can be secured in their line, and are still 
unable to keep up with their contractural obligations. Work- 
nhien have been withdrawn from many houses partly completed 
because of lack of material. 

‘he wants of the Government continue to take precedence 
over everything else. With the sixteen southern canton- 
tients practically completed, it is now announced that sites 
for two aviation camps have been chosen, one in Georgia and 
one in Florida, and that work on the construction of houses 
for the men to be trained in this branch will begin at once. 
lumbermen expect to receive orders for this material shortly. 

Cypress lumber sells well and demand keeps up with the 
supply. New stuff is coming into the open market slowly, 
Ow s to the demands made upon the material by the Govern- 
ment. 

The Sally Wren, the four-mast schooner built in Savannah 
by the Georgia Shipbuilding Co., left its wharf Friday morn- 
ing for its maiden voyage. It will stop at Jacksonville to 
ake on a cargo of cross-ties and then proceed to its final 
destination, Havana, Cuba. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


: Dec. 10.—The amount of business transacted in the North 
Carolina pine market during the first week in December was 
not quite as large as during the last two weeks in November. 
This has been due largely to the uncertainty existing in the 





industry over the action the Government would take as to the 
prices to be paid for lumber for Government uses and also 
whether Governmental jurisdiction would extend to other 
parts of the trade. The first tips given out from Washington 
were rather disquieting to lumber manufacturers, operating 
as they are at this time under many handicaps, while the 
recently delivered message of the President still renders the 
situation uncertain as to the outcome. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the officials in Washington will recognize the good 
work that has been done by lumbermen for the Government 
Since the declaration of war and will not do anything to 
cripple the industry. Just as soon as this situation is 
cleared up there is no question that there will be 
a great many more orders from the Government direct and 
from private sources for material to be used for war purposes 
and calling for preferred movement. The manufacturers are 
marking time until they are sure of their ground, and prices 
generally show no weak tendencies because of current con- 
ditions. 

Reports of the labor situation among the mills are far 
from encouraging and it is freely predicted that the produc- 
tion of pine lumber will be materially curtailed during the 
hard winter months. Shipments during November were 
heavier than during October and slightly exceeded the pro- 
duction, so that the mills have not a large supply of stock 
on hand at this time to take care of emergencies arising. The 
embargo situation at present is as bad as it has ever been. 
No shipments are forwarded other than those for the Govern- 
ment and further restrictions have been placed around the 
forwarding of these with a view to eradicating any move- 
ment toward the misuse of Government contract numbers. 
This is a good move and will help both ends of the market 
and also relieve the railroads to some extent in their han- 
dling of this business. There will of course be routes opened 
from time to time as conditions justify that will enable the 
forwarding of other business, but the volume of this traffic 
undoubtedly will be light. 

The volume of business transacted in 4/4 edge box during 
the week was about the same as the week previous, most of 
the stock going to the Norfolk and Baltimore markets. <A few 
orders have been booked in Philadelphia, but the buyers there 
are waiting because of previously mentioned conditions. De-, 
mand for the stock sizes of rough box was not so brisk, ex- 
cept in 12-inch, which picks up life at times when the other 
items begin to lag behind. Large sales of box lumber were 
not so_frequent during the week, but prices on edge are 
stronger. Recent sales have been made at $27.50 to $28.50, 
f.o.b. Norfolk. ‘The price of stock box is not as strong as edge 
and there is a wider margin between the highest and lowest 
prices obtained. These items should gain some strength, how- 
ever, from the strong showing of edge box. Six-inch box has 
been sold by some mills at the same price as edge, with the 
other sizes in due proportion. The sale of box bark strips 
has fallen off recently, but prices thus far show no change. 
In dressed lumber, the sales showed a falling off during the 
week due to a letup in Government orders. Seven-six- 
teenth-inch ceiling, Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip, partition, and 
roofers have been the most popular items. The demand for 
ys-inch ceiling has been such at some of the mills as to cause 
them to advance their quotations, and they appear to have 
no difficulty in getting these advances. The other items on 
the list show no particular change in prices, and, while some 
mills have become a little weak because of lack of orders, due 
to unusual conditions, most of them are willing to “‘wait it 
out” and maintain the market on its present basis. Just so 
long as embargo conditions continue as they are the manu- 
facturers of dressed pine lumber can not expect much im- 
provement over the present demand, unless it comes from 
Government sources. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Dec. 11.—There is transportation trouble and labor trouble 
in this section, but no market for the housebuilding materials. 
The wholesalers report a scattered business this week, with 
some very fair days: 

The Boston & Albany has embargoed goods from the West 
which are routed for points on the New Haven. This is one 
more difficulty that must be faced by the importers of south- 
ern lumber. 

The Leatherbee Lumber Co. is starting its winter operations 
in Vermont on the Central Vermont Lines. It plans to cut 
about 4,000,000 feet of birch, maple and beech. 

The St. Francis and St. John rivers will be the scene of a 
3,000,000-foot operation by Ward & Bradbury, of Fort Kent. 
They will drive their logs to their mills at St. Francis for 
manufacture. This same company also cuts several million 
feet of timber in Canada. More than 10,000,000 feet of 
lumber will be cut by the Cunliffe Co. on the Alagash River 
this winter. 

H. B. Stebbins, of the Stebbins Co., is in Maine starting his 
concern’s winter operations. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dec. 1—A general toning up of building demand for lum- 
ber in the Pittsburgh district appears to be recognized more 
than ever as the season advances. The last week, according 
to leading lumbermen, has demonstrated more than ever 
that the disposition of the market in the Pittsburgh territory 
is strongly for a buying period, provided material can be 
shipped within reasonable time. The embargoes have been 
very severe, however, and railroads are meeting with increas- 
ing difficulties since the heavy snows and extreme cold swept 
the country. Building operations are down for the moment, 
but next spring promises interesting developments. It was 
announced last week that the H. Koppers Co., one of the by- 
product coke oven builders of America, was preparing to start 
building 200 dwellings in the Indian Creek valley near Con- 
nellsville, Pa., where new coal mines are being opened. New 
houses are being built by the Lincoln Gas Coal Co. near 
Washington, Pa., a complete new town being constructed to 
care for new coal mining operations there. There is scarcely 
a mining town of importance in the great coal fields of Pitts- 
burgh district that has escaped the enlargement fever that is 
inaking, or will soon make, lumber in heavy demand. 

Pittsburgh being the headquarters of the operating com- 
mittee of the eastern railroad pool has been experiencing new 
and increasing interest in the freight situation and shippers 
of lumber have been able to get into close touch with the 
freight congestion, its outlook and hopes for solution. Lately, 
because of the blizzard and snow, the freight movement has 
been all but choked up. The lumber movement, according 
to the larger dealers, is at its worst, but there are strong 
hopes and much encouragement in the immediate future, for 
the operating committee of railroad pool has assured the 
shippers and the public that concentrating and harmonizing 
of all railroad facilities, making the entire eastern section of 
the country under practically one railroad directorate, have 
already solved some of the most perplexing problems and 
others will follow. Asa matter of fact, shippers believe that 
the worst of the freight congestion is now over and improve- 
ment will be the rule for many weeks. Vice President A. W. 
Thompson of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, who is chair- 
man of the general operating committee of the railroads, says 








that the solution of the freight congestion has been found, 
and is being applied with success as rapidly as possible. 
With other sections of the country discussing the excep- 
tional showing made by the lumber interests in contributions 
to the war funds, Pittsburgh lumbermen came forward dur- 
ing the Y. M. C. A. week and made a record for themselves 
with total contributions of over $210,000. The same in- 
terests were heavy buyers of Liberty bonds and have co- 
operated with all the movements for meeting war conditions, 
including the fuel problem. A committee of which F. R. 
Babcock is a member is now engaged in directing the proper 
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Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 


POCATELLO, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc. 
(E. T. Sturgeon.) 


SALT LAKE CITY, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc. 
(R, C. Angell and R. E. Lewin) 


GRAND ISLAND, 
McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 


CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr Co., 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West. Dept.) 


OMAHA AND SIOUX CITY 
McCormick & White, Brandeis 
Theatre Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 


ys The Blow 
That Counts— 


30 Cars 
Every 10 Hours 


We are proving daily to 
Eastern buyers that here 
is the place to send orders 
for Douglas Fir. Let us 
quote you next time on 
anything you may need. 





Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Manufacturing Merchants. 
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Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E, H. MEYER, Mgr. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 








MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 
Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. = 
| San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. | 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 


SLL M UUM CE TMS A 


Cedar IP LLING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 











Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


zlivan Lumber Company 
10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bidg., 
PORTLAND, ORE, 
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PACIFIC COAST 





CIFIc 


LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
| and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 


Codar "pie taniz, seme 


Factory Lumber, all grades 
Spruce and sizes; Bevel Siding. 


Yellow Fir—Soft Old Growth. 


Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 


' 1270 P. les Gas Bldg. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. a. Moone. Representative. 


. 727 Lumber Exch Bldg. 
Maneapolis Sales Office: —m. T. OWENS, Representative. 











Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
and Redwood 


Western Pine 












ree 6 W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 
ANUFACTURERS —, 


AND WHOLESALERS 


Idaho White Pine 
California “‘¢2"? Pine 
Factory Plank 


Tell Us Your Needs. 


General Office, QUINCY. mu? 


FIR <=" || gage» | CEDAR 








Siding and Finish, mrt rs Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, B nemiach Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 




















WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 











IDAHO || WALLACE -BALLORD || WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO 
PINE 609-614 Lumber * = is 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 




















Lumber Company . . 


[NDEX- ALENA 
A 


Mills at INDEX, WASH. 
Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 


Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 


% MIXED CARS — Lumber and Shingles 


- 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 





ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN'S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 














distribution of coal in the Pittsburgh territory. Mr. Bab- 
cock and W. H. Schuette, another Pittsburgh lumberman, 
were in Washington last week in connection with the Gov- 
ernment needs. 

The Kendall Lumber Co. reports a very brisk demand for 
lumber of all kinds, but difficulties have been most serious in 
getting shipments or cars from railroads. J. H. Henderson, 
of this company, returned from a trip to the South, where he 
found the car situation most serious. Mr. Henderson regards 
the price situation as promising of strength. 

H. M. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Co., is on the Pacific 
coast looking after supplies of low grade lumber, and is also 
making a study of the problem of shipping box material from 
Oregon and Washington to the East. 

The Babcock Lumber Co. suffered from a fire last week that 
destroyed the machine shop at its mills at Davis, W. Va., 
causing considerable loss, but not affecting output. Imme- 
diate steps for rebuilding the plant have been taken. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Dec. 12.—The receipts of lumber by lake during November 
were 4,935,000 feet, as against 7,877,000 feet in the same 
month last year. For the season of navigation to Dec. 1 the 
receipts were 47,539,000 feet, as compared with 65,314,000 
feet in that time last year, a decline of 27 percent. The sea- 
son is now about at a close, if the last cargo has not already 
arrived. The Aztec was one of the last boats, bringing 462,- 
000 feet of hardwoods last week for the H. T. Kerr Lumber 
Co. 

Only 2,070,000 shingles arrived here by lake during No- 
vember, a very small proportion of the ordinary receipts for 
that month. For the lake season to Dec. 1 the receipts were 
91,290,000, as compared with 368,930,000 in tnat time last 
year. 

The Beaver Board Companies are erecting two new build- 
ings on the Military Road, one a manufacturing unit, 40 by 
270 feet in size, and the other a blending plant for use by the 
Beaver Varnish Co. The two new buildings will make a total 
of fifteen units that have been erected by the concern since 
the location of the plant on the Military Road in 1911. 

The most severe storm in many years occurred early this 
week, making it difficult to handle and ship lumber. For a 
time the wind velocity was 72 miles an hour and the snow 
blockaded the steam and electric railroad lines. For a day 
or two traffic at near-by towns was suspended and long dis- 
tance travel was also greatly interrupted. The storm sus- 
pended lake navigation for many hours and fears were ex- 
pressed for the safety of many vessels, tho practically all the 
boats carrying lumber have now ended the season and tied up. 

Lumbermen find the demand improving somewhat and 
prices practically all firm, but they believe the reason for 
this is that everybody is afraid the Government will soon 
refuse to allow lumber to move freely over the railroads. 
There is mention already of an order forbidding shipment of 
longleaf pine that is 2 inches thick or more and 10 inches 
wide or more, because the Government wants such cuts for 
ship building. Jobbers are trying to switch their customers 
off to shortleaf pine and thus save their orders. What they 
are also doing is to cut down the life of their orders to ten 
days. They say they have paid enough money now to their 
customers to satisfy them on orders that they could not pos- 
sibly fill. It has always been the complaint of the whole- 
saler that, while he was obliged to live up to the orders he 
gave, the orders he received from the retailer could be can- 
celed at any time without a word of explanation. The 10- 
day rule will straighten this out. 

The prospect of abandoning the New York & Pennsylvania 
Railroad line, which runs from the Erie Railroad at Canisteo, 
N. Y., to Shinglehouse, Pa., threatens to embarrass certain 
lumber interests considerably. The mill and general lumber 
business of the C. C. Slaght Lumber Co., of Buffalo, which is 
situated at Genesee, Pa., is on this line, and several miles 
of teaming will have to be done if the railroad is abandoned. 
The A. J. Chestnut Lumber Co. has a timber tract on the line, 
but has not begun to develop it. The road has been sold toa 
capitalist, who proposed to sell the track equipment, buf an 
effort is being made to save the line. 

M. M. Wall has gone on a business and pleasure trip south. 
He will visit Chattanooga, Tenn.; Macon, Ga., and Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and expects to be away about three weeks. 

Carlton W. Betts, son of C. Walter Betts, has received a 
commission as second lieutenant in the aviation reserve and 
expects to go soon to the Pacific coast to engage in getting 
out airplane timber for the army. 


BANGOR, ME. 


Dec. 11.—Conditions for logging in northern Maine are very 
favorable, there having been snowfalls in the last two weeks 
amounting to more than a foot depth everywhere and in most 
sections to eighteen inches on well frozen ground and swamps. 
A new plan has been adopted by some of the large operators, 
including the Great Northern Paper Co., on account of the 
shortage of labor, the men being paid on a piece work basis 
instead of by the day in order to encourage production. It 
is said that under this plan three men do as much work as 
formerly was done by five, which is gratifying to employers, 
while giving the men a great deal more pay. By unprece- 
dented activity in summer and fall operations, the pulp mill- 
men have, it is believed, averted the threatened shortage in 
supplies for their mills. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Dee. 11.—-The industries of the Tonawandas and surround- 
ing country have been crippled since Saturday by one of the 
worst storms that ever visited this locality. Since yesterday 
lumber dealers have been engaged in shoveling roadways thru 
their yards in order to move stock to the mills, but it was 
not until this afternoon that any of them found it possible 
to get stock to the planers. The railroads have not moved 
any freight since Saturday and many of the sidings leading 
to plants are still under several feet of snow. The railroads 
have expressed their hope to get shipments started from the 
Tonawandas before the end of the week. 

The State authorities are gathering data on the possible 

amount of freight that will be available for shipment over 
the barge canal when that waterway is opened for traffic 
next season. The local Chamber of Commerce has been re- 
quested to furnish statistics on the amount of lumber and 
other freight which it is expected will be shipped over the 
barge canal next season. The information is now being com- 
piled. 
' Maurice E. Preisch, president of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, has gone to Washington, D. C., 
where he and other officers of the association will hold a con- 
ference this week on matters of interest to the organization 
and the industry generally. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Dec. 11.—Dealers in this section who played for a long time 
to buy and sell in such a way as to leave themselves a low 
supply of stock thru the winter have realized their ambition. 


They wanted to have a low supply because they did not know 
what the spring demand would be or what prices to look for, 
The result is that the winter slowing up in the demand fo; 
lumber at this time has come in rather handily for some 
whose stocks had run down particularly low, and who find jt 
very hard to get more in a hurry. <A few months of splendid 
fall business has been enjoyed by the lumber dealers in this 
section, but the winter slump has come as there is much snyw 
and the thermometer has stood 5 to 15 degrees below zero sor 
several days all over the State. Dealers who allowed their 
stocks to run low are now worried lest they will not be ajjo 
to get in stocks in the spring when they will want them. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dec. 11.—Food conservation work in Minnesota lumier 
camps is already achieving excellent results. A. D. Wilson, 
food administrator for Minnesota, and J. A. Vye, secretary 
for Minnesota, returned Monday from their third trip into 
the northern territory. This time Mr. Wilson visited camps 
near Blackduck, Minn., and Mr. Vye conferred with camp 
managers and cooks at International Falls. Mr. Wilson ye- 
ports that a great saving in meat, flour and sugar has 4|- 
ready been effected. The men have been in the habit of get- 
ting thirty-one meals a week, with meat at every meal. They 
have agreed now to eat meat only once on Sunday, ani to 
abstain from meat at least once on four week days, fish to je 
served instead. 

The Twin City Hardwood Lumber Co. is rebuilding its 
warehouses at Minnesota Transfer, recently destroyed by (re, 
Brick sheds with a capacity of 3,500,000 feet of lumber ure 
to be built, and will be ready by March. 

Frank E. Reynolds, formerly in the wholesale lumber trade 
here, and later engaged in evangelical work, has gone on ihe 
road for the H. B. Waite Lumber Co. of this city in Iowa, 
Wisconsin and southern Minnesota. 

W. H. Sill, formerly of the Minneapolis Lumber Co., has 
returned to the lumber game as sales manager for the Brown 
Land & Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 

State timber estimated at 40,000,000 feet was sold by the 
State auditor at public sale at the State capitol last Friday. 
The advance payments of 25 percent on the estimated value 
of timber sold amounted to $31,985. Most of the timber sold 
was detached tracts of fire-killed pine or small pieces of cedar 
and spruce. Bidding was not active. Adding the timber suld 
at the larger sale in October, the State now has disposed of 
100,000,000 feet of timber, a large part of which is fire killed 
and must be cut this winter to get the best value from it. 
Still other tracts are to be disposed of at county sales ar- 
ranged as follows: International Falls, Dec. 19, 9 a. imn.: 
Two Harbors, Dec. 20, 9 a. m.; Duluth, Dec. 20, 1 p. m.; 
Grand Rapids, Dec. 21, 10 a. m.; Bemidji, Dec. 21, 3:30 p.m. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Dec. 8.—With a big demand for ship timbers and heavy 
material here and a healthy demand for everything in the 
South, the fir lumber market is ‘looking great’ and there is 
an advancing tendency. On special orders, fir brings $20 base 
at the northern mills, which would amount to $27 base, de- 
livered San Francisco. This is an advance of about $2. On 
yard stock, domestic cargo is still being quoted at $24 base, 
List 7, with very little inquiry, and no random is coming 
into this port. 

At Tuesday’s meeting of the Douglas Fir Club there was a 
good attendance and the consensus was that List 7 was 
thoroly established and the market very firm. 

White and sugar pine are getting scarce with prospects of 
nearly all of the present stocks being sold up by February. 
Several of the big mills have made advances of $1 on cer- 
tain items during the last few days, and these are justified by 
conditions. 

The United States Government has just officially notified 
Charles R. McCormick and his associates in the shipping 
business that two of their three large motorships have been 
commandeered—the City of Portland and the 8S. J. Allard. 
The former is now lying in this port and the latter is on the 
Columbia River. Both of these large 5-masted auxiliary 
schooners, equipped with semi-Deisel engines, recently re- 
turned from Australia after having discharged cargoes of 
2,000,000 feet of lumber. They have made good as to speed, 
economy and seaworthiness and their records go far to refute 
the many knocks that have been directed against wooden 
ships built on the Pacific coast. It is expected that the 
Government will send the City of Portland thru the Panama 
Canal to New York with a cargo of lumber. The S. J. Allard 
may be sent to the Islands under Government direction. It 
is understood that, in such cases, the Government will allow 
the owners of vessels $67 per ton net, dead weight capacity, 
during the period of the requisition. 

Advices from Eureka are that with the departure of the 
barkentine Harvester and the motorship Risor for foreign 
ports, late this month, Humboldt Bay will have made the | ist 
of its redwood shipments offshore for 1917, and will have 
concluded the poorest export season of the lumber busiicss 
here for many years. There will then be a total of twenty- 
three cargoes, containing 20,403,918 feet, valuedsat $499,518, 
shipped offshore during the year. The money paid by charters 
for these vessels has far exceeded the value of the lum/er 
carried, The export business has been about half of normal 
before the war began. Prospects for next year are not briciit, 
declare shippers and lumber manufacturers. 

It is reported that the supply of white pine box lumber 
at the mills and factories of the California Fruit Growe's’ 
Supply Co. at Hilt will be exhausted by Jan. 1, and that he 
management will then go into its stock of shop lumber in 
order to keep the box factory running steadily. An unusu:!ly 
large quantity of shook has been cut and shipped during ‘he 
present year. 

Willis J. Walker, of the Red River Lumber Co., says that 
the big white and sugar pine plant at Westwood is running 
almost up to capacity, despite the fact that it is impossile 
to increase the supply of labor. Box shooks are given ‘he 
preference and, under Government instructions, the »?1il- 
roads are supplying cars for moving shook. But the tr:ts- 
portation of lumber to the eastern market is now very iitli- 
cult. A few empty refrigerator cars come along, once i a 
while, and are utilized, but, in the main, the car short:ge 
is so bad as to interfere with the normal operation of a large 
sawmill. Some stock has been accumulated lately and tiiere 
is now about one-half of a normal stock on hand. About halt 
of the lumber in the yards was saved at the time of the fire 
and so there has been an assortment to draw from in filling 
orders. It is the intention to operate the sawmill all winter, 
but, during January and February, probably, the plant may 
produce only about half of the normal output of 600,000 ‘cet 
a day. 

The Weed Lumber Co. has closed its logging camps and 
sawmills at Weed, and has installed additional facilities for 
increasing the output next season. The company has erected 
a sawmill and excavated a mill pond covering 12 acres, which 
will allow the logging department to send-in more logs during 
the cutting season. 

During the absence of Robert A. Johnson, president of the 
Klamath Manufacturing Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., in France 
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with the 20th Engineers (Forest), in which he is a major, 
C. A. Webster: will move to Klamath Falls, becoming vice 
president of the Klamath Manufacturing Co., and take Major 
Johuson’s place. Mr. Webster, together with G. A. Krause, 
secretary, and H. V. Tarter, will compose the company’s 
finn nee committee. Messrs. Tarter and Webster are connected 
with Major Johnson in the Bray Lumber & Box Co. at Bray, 
Cp)., and have had a number of years of lumber and box 
experience, both having at one time been connected with the 
ol Northern California Lumber Co. Mr. Krause will con- 
tiv ie in his present capacity as secretary of the company. 
Tho Klamath Manufacturing Co. is a large manufacturer of 
pine lumber and boxes at Klamath Falls. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


See, 10.—Some lumbermen here, both wholesalers and re- 
tuiers, feel pretty blue over the prospects. Others believe 
the! changes will gradually take place that will give the 
bu iness a better chance, for they figure it is not the inten- 
ti of the Government to eliminate any such important 
buoiness. Some wholesalers have been doing a lot of Gov- 
ernment work, and with it and what little else they could 
do have been able to keep their depleted forces busy. Some 
have been fortunate in getting a number of shipments thru. 
Retailers who had stock on hand have been doing good busi- 
ness, but their stocks are getting very low. The city yards 
have been combed for material for the great Hog Island plant, 
and there is already an actual scarcity of lumber here. It is 
reported that the Government is so anxious to get ahead with 
the Hog Island work that it has brought forward the mate- 
rial from the mills faster than it can be taken care of, and 
trainloads of lumber for that project are held up along the 
lines of the railroads near here. 

‘he housing of the men here is getting more and more seri- 
ous. A census just completed by the war shipping committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce shows that out of a total of 
almost 375,000 houses there are but 6,000 not fully occupied, 
and most of them are on the streets that are changing from 
residence to business. In a short time figures will be ready 
to show how many of these are fit for occupancy, and ar- 
rangements will be made to get all of them habitable that 
can be made so. In Chester a company of the town’s busi- 
ness men has been formed, which intends to erect four hun- 
dred houses just as fast as it can be done with a view to 
ending the house famine there. Other towns are consider- 
ing community efforts with the same end in view. 

Demand for lumber of practically every kind is far in ex- 
cess of the available supply, but there is especial demand 
for timbers and construction sizes in yellow and North Caro- 
lina pine, North Carolina roofers and box, all grades of white 
pine and hardwood flooring. Prices are rising and the end 
is not in sight. During the last ten days the local figures 
for spruce have advanced from 50 cents to $1.50 per 1,000 
feet. Hemlock and cypress are tightening steadily. The 
hardwood users are eager to buy, for while they are not suf- 
fering to the same extent as the softwood users, it is only be- 
cause they had a greater store laid in, and with some of 
them this is pretty well used up. 

The most serious condition confronting business of all 
kinds is the labor situation. The scarcity of men for work 
other than Government is alarming and so many women are 
being used that they are scarce. The actual scarcity is no 
worse, however, than the effect of the excessive wages the 
war work plants are paying for help. This is making both 
men and women dissatisfied and they are flitting from one 
job to another on the slightest reason, or without any, and 
it is forming a large commercial floating army, which will be 
unable to settle down to practical work until it is driven 
home to them after conditions change. 

From the frank way they talk, it is probable that the first 
of the year may see some notable changes in the lumber 
trade here, and one of the likelihoods is that a number of-con- 
cerns may quit the business entirely, at least during the 
remainder of the war. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Dec, 11.—The car situation is again the paramount ques- 
tion in the lumber business. One large producer advises 
that he is getting orders almost daily thru the Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau for Government material, and that it is 
difficult to get cars even for Government business, and that 
he is getting practically no cars at all for commercial orders, 
so that it seems almost folly to take on any new business 
with no immediate prospect of getting loading equipment. 
Prices of hardwoods are beginning to “look up” and are re- 
sponding to increased demand. Some very nice orders of 4/4 
Nos. 1 and 2 common oak have recently been booked at $24 
for No. 1 and $14 for No. 2, f. 0. b. prices. Six-quarter 
hickory is also beginning to move at prices fairly satis- 
factory to shippers. Yellow pine continues to advance, 
prices ranging from 50 cents to $4 a thousand above 
those prevailing thirty days ago. 

“umber buyers from the North have been numerous during 
the last week and some nice orders have been placed. Demand 
for dimension is increasing, and recent sales are recorded at 
F25.50 in 12-, 14- and 16-foot lengths of No. 1. Six-inch 
Nv. 2 flooring is moving freely at $29.50, and $30 is obtained 
l 


shiplap. 
" SEEREVEPORT, LA. 


bec, 11.—The yellow pine situation seems very satisfactory 

demand and prices, but there still is an acute car short- 

with no improvement in sight. Until a car pool is estab- 
Hshed it is not felt that there will be much relief. Some 
ills, particularly those on small lines, are suffering se- 
‘ ly, for unless a branch railroad line is directly connected 
2a main trunk road as a feeder it has a hard time secur- 





1 equipment. Practically all the small independent roads 
: short of cars. The Government’s orders as a rule are 
1 n care of, but there is much business to move that is not 


sed as Government business, and this is the trade that 

the shortage very acutely. 
\nother perplexing feature is the labor searcity. Many 
mon negro laborers are needed at some mill points, 
‘here have been no material price changes reported lately, 
‘io quotations generally are about $2 higher than several 
weeks ago. Some items are very scarce and increases in 
es May come again before long. Twelve-inch No. 2 boards 
‘ shiplap and some grades of finish, especially steam dried, 
‘ite hard to get at some mills and seem to be growing steadily 
soreer, This is likewise true of timbers, for which the mills 

demanding a higher basic price. Stocks generally are 
sht, with many-items oversold, and mills are not prepared 
‘o handle a very heavy demand after the inventory season. 
At present there seems to be no pressure among the operators 
toward selling stock, apparently feeling that the demand 
Will follow as soon as they are able to furnish stocks. The 
local demand continues good, due to buying by the farmers 
“specially. The north Louisiana oil field strike is nearly 
over, with most men back at work and many new workers 
‘nuployed, and this is expected to cause a considerable in- 
‘rease in demand for lumber required for drilling and similar 
oil field operations. 

More than one attempt has been made lately to damage 
broperty of the Alexandria Lumber Co., at Pineville, La., 


across the Red River from Alexandria, according to advices 
from Alexandria, and military guards from Camp Beauregard 
are assisting the regular mill guards in guarding the mill, 
which is almost exclusively cutting Government ship lumber. 
The mill watchmen fired at two suspects, one of whom had 
dug a hole under the mill logs in the pond. Another ran 
from a post which was saturated with coal oil. The military 
guards also fired at two suspects prowling around cars of 
logs. All the suspects escaped. German sympathizers are 
believed to be responsible. 

The Shreveport Provident Association, a charitable or- 
ganization, has elected E. A. Frost, head of the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Co., president for the ensuing year. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Dec, 11.— General conditions in and around this section are 
very good at present, as regards yellow pine. The market is 
strengthening, and no trouble is experienced in selling to the 
interior trade at high prices. However, it is believed that 
the high prices are due in a large measure to the present 
car shortage and the strong Government buying. The Gov- 
ernment seems to be in the market for a large amount of 
yellow pine, and many railroads are forbidden to place any 
cars whatever, except for Government use. The eastern 
market seems to be in need of a considerable amount of lum- 
ber, for which very satisfactory prices are offered. 


NEW YORK 


Dec. 11.—At probably no other time were opinions on the 
market prospect so mixed as today; not that there is any 
doubt as to the volume of lumber orders to be placed but 
because the opinion is marked that the coming few months 
for the lumber industry will be unquestionably the most 
active so far as production is concerned. So much of the 
business, however, coming from Government circles and be- 
ing restricted to large orders placed with fewer concerns 
creates a condition that is puzzling to the average retail 
dealer, as well as the wholesaler who is accustomed to han- 
dling his business on a smaller quantity basis. This changed 
method of business distribution is what creates the differ- 
ences in opinion which simply reflects the manner in which 
the business of each individual is affected by the changed 
conditions, 

Building is at a standstill and singularly enough not be- 
cause there is no demand for buildings. Practically every 
large city in this section of the country and even the 
smaller centers where labor has been attracted by Govern- 
ment contracts are under-housed. Several of the large Hud- 
son River Line steamers has been distributed thruout the 
market to provide temporary quarters for men who can not 
obtain lodgings elsewhere. The apparent reason for inactiv- 
ity in face of such conditions is that the operators that 
would ordinarily undertake such speculative work are at 
work on what is considered to be more important and direct 
Government business. 

Lumber in this market is getting to be a scarce commodity. 
Orders are readily obtainable, but the uncertainty of delivery 
with so little prospect of improvement in the railroad situ- 
ation makes wholesalers decidedly careful in booking busi- 
ness and the few orders taken are with the understanding 
that very little responsibility is assumed so far as time of 
shipment is concerned. The local demand from small con- 
sumers has been good and buyers that heretofore purchased 
in straight carload lots have been forced to depend upon the 
yards for their supplies, which have been taken care of on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. This has depleted stocks badly and 
with so few shipments arriving to replenish assortments 
and with the continued rumor as to the possibility of the 
Government taking over some stocks, the lot of the average 
retailer is most uncertain to say the least. Some sizes are 
almost out of the market, but, like the coal supply, retailers 
have to date been able to keep their assortments in fairly pre- 
sentable shape, taking care of their customers in small quan- 
tities. If, however, the present lumber demand continues, 
even tho only from the smaller consumers, it is possible 
that some steps not yet undertaken may have to be resorted 
to to supply the demand. 

Notwithstanding the poor showing made in official figures 
tiled with the building department a real estate authority 
says: “For some time there has been a more hopeful atti- 
tude by builders owing to the fact that a renewal of private 
and semi-private construction seemed imminent, but during 
last week there have been so many factors that exerted a 
tendency to affect the situation that the general feeling now 
is that private construction will of necessity be forced to 
wait until the required military construction is completely 
provided for.”’ 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Dec. 12.—-With further new industries and additions an- 
nounced for the Saginaw Valley cities and with other plants 
nearing completion and increasing their forces many applica- 
tions for employment are pouring in from other Michigan 
cities, and when the invasion of workers begins in earnest it 
is expected there will be created a strong demand for houses. 
This will lead to building activities and a decided improve- 
ment in the lumber market. The lumber business generally 
is good with the prices firm, and with this industrial develop- 
ment the outlook appears exceedingly bright. 

William IF. Jennison, of Bay City, has purchased the entire 
property of the Fulton Manufacturing Company, a woodwork- 
ing concern which recently failed, the purchase including the 
machinery, stock on hand, good will, and interest in many 
patents, covering the products of the company, and also the 
interest in the building which is owned by a local holding 
company. Mr. Jennison intends to operate the plant and 
thus save the industry for Bay City if possible. 

That there is need for houses in Saginaw was brought out 
during the enthusiastic and successful membership dinner 
of the Board of Trade Dec. 7 when Charles EF. Drozeski, 
president and general manager of the Saginaw Malleable 
Iron Co., declared that in coming to Saginaw he has found 
a great scarcity of workingmen’s homes and in order to take 
care of the increasing force at his new plant it is important 
that immediately a sufficient number of homes be erected to 
house these men and their families. His remarks at this 
point were of particular value in connection with the home 
building campaign of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, for he 
said: “We can not emphasize too strongly the necessity 
of building small homes within walking distance of our plant 
that could be sold or rented profitably to the builder. A 
man who owns a‘home is a better and steadier workman and 
we would be glad to assist toward selling or renting these 
homes, We are employing new men daily and they must have 
housing facilities,” 

Benton Hanchett at this dinner spoke on the formation of 
the new Saginaw Shipbuilding Co., whose ten large structures 
of frame construction are nearing completion at the ship 
building site along the Saginaw River. e 

In connection with the coal shortage in Bay City William 
Il. Boutell, the local fuel administrator, declares there is 
plenty of wood to be had in this section of the country, and 
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SEATTLE 








Look! Look! 
Star-Clear—*4-16" 


British Columbia Red Cedar Shingle 


A shingle you have been looking for, one that will 


make a good roof, one not so expensive as an Extra 
Clear but better than an Extra *A*. 


Extra Clear Thickness 
and Extra *A* Grade 


Read Grading rules below and know what you are 
buying: 
STAR-CLEAR-16"—Variations of 1’, under or over, 


in length, allowed in 10 per cent. Random widths, 

but not narrower than 3” hen dry 25 courses to 
measure not less than 934"". To be well manufactured. 
80 per cent to be clear, remaining 20 per cent admits 
defects 10°" or over from butt. not to exceed 2 per 

cent(in the 20 per cent allowing defects!10"° from butt) 

shows defects closer than 10°’, the shingles shall be 

considered up to grade. 


Write or wire us today for prices. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 

















909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Good Salesmen Wanted. 
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= 
Special 
5-4, 6-4, 8-4, Nos. 1,2 and 3 
Shop and Selects 


PINE 


Soft and Wide 
for Factory Purposes. 


Tell Us Your Needs. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


General Office SEATTLE 835 Henry Building 
a. Eastern Sales Office, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. J 


Oregon 
White 








} Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR | 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 








Send 
for this 
Interesting ° 


Booklet 


on the New 


Wood 
Blocks 


The blocks that conquer the problem of expansion. 
Science’s latest advance toward paving perfection— 
for interior floors; for exterior paving. 





Write Today. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 
Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S. A. 
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CALIFORNIA 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





 Aeilsheanaste White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 











Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
ane a Factory and Pattern Stock 
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| Buy Redwood 
l Direct From the Mill 


If you are not familiar with the many selling 
points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 
now is the timc to investigate it. Your customers 


will be demanding it and if you are unable to l 





~ fa 


‘supply their needs you are opening the door for 
“<= = your competitor. Take our tip and place your 
order today for 


1 “‘Noyo Brand” | 


Wide Finish 
Shingles 
Silo Stock 








Tanks 
Siding 
Mouldings 


Lattice . 
Factory 
Lumber t 


—w 
—w 


Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed 
cars. Wemix to suit your needs and guarantee 
prompt shipments and satisfaction. ; 


Write for Prices Today. 


Union Lumber Company 
- FORT BRAGG, CAL. . 
eee 7£ TOIL an 




















REDWOOD 





ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices, 


Seleo Mhnaner, : ; : 
Hobart Bldg. Sen Francisco Albion, California. 














merican Trading 


244 California St. 


7 Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. » 


For more than thirty years we have been supplying 
the needs of exacting users of 


California 











The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, interestize exposition 
+ ByR.S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





| White and Sugar Pine ; 


M. F. Coe, of the Forster Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
was in Chicago Thursday, calling on the trade here. 


N. C. Mather, vice president and general manager of the 
Lord & Bushnell Lumber Co., is in the South visiting mills. 


W. A. Smith, of Oconto, Wis., hardwood wholesaler, was 
in Chicago during the week and called on seyeral in the local 
trade. 


T. E. Jones, secretary and treasurer of the F. T. Dooley 
Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago a part of the 
week. 


Clarence Boyle, sr., of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), left for the 
South last Saturday expecting to be gone two weeks on a 
mill trip. 


Edward Hines, president of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
spent the early part of the week at the company’s mill at 
Park Falls, Wis. 


C. L. Monger, of C. L. Monger & Co., Elkhart, Ind., and 
T. B. Adams, of Quincy, Ill., were among the out-of-town 
wholesalers who were Chicago visitors during the week. 


H. B. Sale, of the Hoffman Brus. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., was 
in Chicago during the week and attended the meeting of the 
National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association at the 
Auditorium Hotel, 


A. W. Lammers, who represents in Chicago territory the 
S. H. L. Lumber Co., of Spokane, Wash., in which he is in- 
terested, expected to leave late in the week on a west Coast 
trip to last several weeks. 


H. A. Sellen, vice president and general manager of the 
Morgan Sash & Door Co., Chicago, was in Detroit, Mich., 
early in the week conferring with Jeff B. Webb, representative 
in Michigan territory for the company. 


E. H. McGill, manager of the tie and timber department of 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
was in Chicago Wednesday conferring with Bert E. Cook, rep- 
resentative in Chicago territory for the company. 


Charles H. Barnaby, well known hardwood lumberman 
of Greencastle, Ind., was in Chicago Tuesday attending the 
annual meeting of the National Veneer & Panel Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which was held at the Auditorium Hotel. 


L. G. Gabrielson, who for several months has been a sales- 
man of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., resigned this week 
to enlist in the truck department of the aviation service. Al- 
most immediately after enlisting he left to report at Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo. 


F. G. Karrick, of St. Louis, Mo., representative in St. 
Louis territory for the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., of McNary, 
La., was in Chicago Wednesday. He had recently been at the 
mill and reports an increasing car shortage and the labor 
situation also giving much concern. 


L. D. Gotshall, of the Gotshall Manufacturing Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, was in Chicago this week on a business trip. Mr. 
Gotshall’s concern is an extensive manufacturer and handler 
of hardwood lumber and he reports an active demand, espe- 
cially for material for airplane construction and other war 
purposes. 


Miss Mildred Smith, daughter of B. H. Smith, general 
manager of the Longville (La.) plant of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., returned home this week after spending several 
weeks visiting friends in Chicago and Minnesota. H. M. 
Hayward, of Kansas City, Mo., manager of the hardweod de- 
partment of the company, was in Chicago part of the week. 


Lieutenant Stanley Lyle, of Minneapolis, Minn., who pre- 
vious to entering the First Officers’ Training School was head 
of the Lyle Co., hardwood wholesaler of that city, was in 
Chicago part of the week, expecting to go east from here. He 
was successful in obtaining a first lieutenancy during the first 
training course for officers held at Fort Sheridan, III. 


A. J. Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., left last 
Saturday for a two weeks’ trip to the west Coast, where he 
expected to meet some of the mill men face to face and not 
only place with them a nice bunch of orders that he took 
along with him but seek some assurances that this market’s 
requirements in fir can be supplied during the next few 
months. 


EK. H. Fall, jr., son of E. H. Fall, well known hardwood 
dealer of Port Clinton, Ohio, who enlisted at the Great Lakes 
naval training station several weeks ago, has received promo- 
tion to chief yeoman, and he is also captain of the sailor 
boys’ basket ball team. Young Fall is well known in athletic 
circles, being one of the best short distance runners in the 
country. 


A. L. Paine, of Hoquiam, Wash., president of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, left for the Coast Wednes- 
day evening after spending the day at the meeting of the 
executive committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association held in Chicago on that day. President Paine 
had been at Washington, D. C., for ten days on matters rela- 
tive to codperation being extended the Government by west 
Coast lumbermen. 


F. W. Lewis, sales manager of the Blackwell-Panhandle 
Sales Co., with offices in the Old National Bank Building, 
Spokane, Wash., spent several days in Chicago last week on 
his way home after an extended trip. Mr. Lewis reported 
business good in the East, altho the embargoes and car short- 
age, of course, are playing a part in restricting shipments. 
He went back to Spokane by way of Denver, at which latter 
place he expected to spend several days. 


N. H. Parsons, well known retailer of Rockford, Ill., was in 
Chicago last Saturday on business and while here said that 
the presence of the Camp Grant cantonment at Rockford had 
created conditions that ought to be a factor in an active build- 
ing situation in Rockford in the spring. Houses are badly 
needed to shelter the new population brought to Rockford 
thru the location of the cantonment there, and, no doubt, 
he said, much new building will be going on within a few 
weeks. 


Cc. H. Staver, of Minneapolis, Minn., representative of the 
Eureka Silo Co., which. is the silo department of the Black- 
well-Panhandle Sales Co., Spokane, Wash., was in Chicago 
last week attending the convention of silo manufacturers and 
dealers. The Chicago sales office of the Blackwell-Panhandle 
Sales Co. is again in 1287 of the Continental & Commer- 
cial Bank Building after being in temporary quarters while 
the others were undergoing alterations. Sam A. Hall, who 





represents the company in Chicago territory, is now the proud 
possessor of ‘“‘some offices” that rank among the best with 
local lumbermen. 


Frank Barns, business director of the St. Louis Lumber- 
man, who has received an appointment as a captain in fle 
Twentieh Engineers (Forest), was in Chicago this week 
closing up some business affairs preparatory to joining this 
regiment. Captain Barns expects to receive war orders 
for the dispatch of his company to France, and while await- 
ing marching orders he is devoting some time to recruiting 
for the three additional battalions that recently have beon 
authorized for this regiment. 


Secretary Adolph Pfund, Minneapolis, Minn., of the Nor‘h- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, was in Chicago Thursday 
and from here went to Des Moines, Iowa, where he was to 
meet President Charles Webster of the association on matters 
relating to the program for the coming annual, which will 
be held at Minneapolis on Jan. 15-17. Secretary Pfund and 
President Webster, who lives at Waucoma, Iowa, and is now 
coal administrator for Iowa, expected to confer with Governor 
Harding of Iowa, who is desired as the chief speaker at the 
patriotic session of the convention, which will be the opening 
one of the annual. 


Fred W. Best, for the last five years Chicago representative 
of the A. M. Best Co., of New York, publisher of “Best’s |n- 
surance Reports,” on Jan. 1 will become connected with the 
Lumbermen’s & Manufacturers’ Insurance Agency and the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. Manager J. S. Kemper 
explains that Mr. Best will have charge of the service depart- 
ment and the associations will be in a better position than 
ever to advise lumbermen on any problem that concerns their 
insurance. ‘The different lumber mutuals of the country have 
subscribed for a total of $400,000 worth of Liberty Bonds. a 
record of which the mutual managers are proud. 


It may be of interest to the many Wisconsin lumbermen 
who became acquainted with him last summer or the previous 
year to know that John Hill, a student member of the stump 
dynamiting crew upon the recent “land clearing special” ex- 
cursion of the University of Wisconsin, is now a part of the 
general movement to plant dynamite under the kaiser. He is 
now in training in a Missouri camp for service in the quar- 
termaster corps. Mr. Hill comes from an old Wisconsin® 
pioneer family, and is a nephew of the late John Hill, of the 
Hill Publishing Co., New York City, and a cousin of Albert 
Cone, of the editorial staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


H. R. Isherwood, of the service department of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was at Toledo, Ohio, 
Thursday, to attend a meeting of local retailers there and 
explain to them some of the coéperative work that the manu- 
facturers’ organization carries on for the benefit of the retail 
trade. R. S. Whiting, structural engineer of the association, 
returned Thursday from St. Louis, Mo., where he went to 
confer with Hermann von Schrenk concerning recent tests 
that were made at Detroit, Mich., given for the purpose of 
demonstrating the superiority of properly treated wooden 
shingles over substitute roofing materials. A pamphlet on 
the subject will shortly be published by the association. 


J. B. White, general manager of the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Co., of Kansas City, Mo., spent a few hours 
in Chicago the other day. He is in the best of health and 
since resigning from the shipping board has been giving 
more or less attention to his lumber interests and has a keen 
appreciation of the purchasing committees of the lumber part 
of the organization. He is very much pleased to know of the 
splendid progress of the organization of the purchasing com- 
mittees at Washington as well as the codperation given the 
industry by the associations in the selection of secretaries and 
committeemen to support the President in the big war and 
emphasized the necessity for all lending that coéperation 
which is more necessary today than ever. 


Either way you look at it, Dan Cupid is neither a friend 
of Secretary Kellogg of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, nor is Secretary Kellogg a friend of little Dan. 
Things have come to such a pass that if the god of love is 
caught hanging around the offices much oftener there is going 
to be serious trouble, as Secretary Kellogg has found him too 
pestiferous within recent months. “I don’t see why he should 
pick on us,” said Secretary Kellogg when he explained that 
the latest efforts of Cupid had resulted in the wedding set for 
Christmas Day of Miss Harriet Rottgen, of the office force, to 
Mr. B. L. B. Brown, of Milwaukee, Wis. “I wish her and 
hers all the luck in the world,’”’ continued Secretary Kelloss, 
“but these raids on our office must stop, as this is the sixth 
time within recent weeks Cupid has capered around this oilice 
and got away with it.”” Without any desire to tip off Secre- 
tary Kellogg concerning possible future Cupid raids, it is no 
secret that two or three others of the fair members of lis 
office staff are hopeful little Dan will keep on “hangin’ 
around” at least a little while longer. 


The delegation of Chicago box manufacturers that went ‘o 
Washington, D. C., to attend the meeting called for the pur- 
pose of discussing methods of coéperating with the Govern- 
ment more closely in providing containers for all kinds of war 
materials returned this week enthusiastic over accomplish- 
ments at the meeting. It was decided to open a war enicr- 
gency office in Washington. This will probably be in charge 
of F. C. Gifford, manager of the National Association of lox 
Manufacturers. The conference resulted in an agreemont 
with those in charge of the war boards that a representative 
box manufacturer be a member of the materials division of 
the War Industries Board, during the period of the war, and 
that the member, who has not yet been chosen, will be placed 
on the lumber division, of which R. H. Downman is direc- 
tor, or on a correlated industry. The Washington office will 
be known as the Emergency Bureau of the Wooden Box In- 
dustry of the United States and coéperation is asked of all 
manufacturers, whether members of the National association 
or not, in expediting the manufacture of quantities and differ- 
ent kinds of containers the Government needs. 





TESTIMONY IN IMPORTANT RATE CASE 


An important rate hearing, especially from the viewpoint 
of Chicago lumbermen, was held by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Chicago on Monday and Tuesday. Tie 
hearing, which concerned the classification of lumber shipped 
from Chicago, was held at the Hotel Sherman and was at- 
tended by several local lumbermen who reship lumber from 
their yards. At present Chicago is the only lumber market 
from which lumber is classified under a class instead of 2 
commodity tariff, carrying a sixth class rate in Central 
Freight Association territory, As the rate is a district dis- 
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crimination against the local market local lumbermen are 
vitally interested in seeking a change in the classification. 
So long as there was a narrow differential between commo- 
dity and class rates Chicago lumbermen did not feel called 
upon to complain, but a recent advance in class rates makes 
the difference a marked one, and other large central lumber 
markets at present have a distinct advantage. 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago was represented 
at the hearing by Adams, Crews, Bobb & Wescott, and E. J. 
Harbin, traffic manager for the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
and others testified. 


BECOMES SALES MANAGER OF SOUTHERN PINE 
OPERATION 


I. W. Decker, who has had a thoro experience in the lum- 
bor business in various producing territories, has been made 
sules manager of the southern pine operation of the Edward 
Hines interests at Lumberton, Miss. Mr. Decker is well 
kuown in the lumber industry, having been connected years 
ago with pine operations in eastern Michigan, and later with 
the Pierson interests at Madera, Mexico, the Fresno Flume 
Lumber Co., of Fresno, Cal., and more recently with the 
Champion Lumber Co. at Cressmont and Sunburst, N. C. 
The Edward Hines interests now have two mills cutting on 
their operations in the South, and it is expected the two 
mills will be cutting, when running to capacity, 500,000 feet a 
day. 








TWO STARS IN OUR SERVICE FLAG 


Members of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff on Monday 
said “Goodbye and good luck’ to the second member of the , 
organization to go to war, when Leslie Wise, of the busi- 
ness department, having charge of the office work of the 
Commissary Supplement, joined the colors. Young Wise, 
who is of the alert, aggressive type, enlisted in the ground 
work of the aviation department and left Monday evening to 
report at San Antonio, Tex. Carl W. Defebaugh, son of the 
late J. E. Defebaugh, who joined the colors several weeks ago, 
reporting at San Antonio, has been promoted to sergeant in 
the ordnance department and is now located at the Govern- 
ment arsenal at Watervliet, N. Y. 





VENEER AND PANEL MANUFACTURERS TO 
PERFECT WAR WORK 

Tho regular association matters were given consideration, 
the burden of the deliberations at the annual of the National 
Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association, held at the Audi- 
torium Hotel in Chicago on Tuesday, was given over to dis- 
cussion of how efficiently the manufacturers can codperate 
with the Government in supplying materials for the war. 
In beating the Kaiser from the sky, veneers and panels will 
play an important role, for it is estimated that every airplane 
manufactured requires 500 feet of panel made from veneers. 
and the big question is how the manufacturers in a co- 
operative way can best organize their plants to meet the re- 
quirements of the Government. 

To insure greater coédperation and efficiency and do what- 
ever the Government desires a committee was appointed that 
will from now on give its entire time to solving problems 
peculiar to the industry it represents. The war committee is 
as follows: B. W. Lord, Chicago, chairman; A. E. Gorham, 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; M. W. Perry, Algoma, Wis. ; E. R. Morri- 
son, Jamestown, N. Y.; D. KE. Kline, Louisville, Ky., and 
R. L. Jurden, Memphis. An office will be opened at some 
central point, but it is unlikely that Washington, D. C.. 
will be suggested on account of the great congestion that now 
exists in the nation’s capital in the way of department and 
committee work. The war committee was given instructions 
that its work is not how to figure out how much the veneer 
and panel manufacturers can profit by the war but distinctly 
how much the Government can profit from the plants, men 
and resources that the manufacturers have under their con- 
trol. The task will eall for mobilizing of the resources and 
energies of not only members of the association but every 
veneer and panel manufacturer in the United States who 
desires to coéperate for the benefit of the country. 

In order that the members could learn just exactly the 
(echnical needs of the Government, Clyde H. Teesdale and 
Mr. Hicks, of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
discussed methods and tests concerning veneers and panels 
for airplane purposes, especially perfection of glues to with- 
stand climatic changes, and veneer sheets and panels that go 
into the wings and other parts of airplanes. Secretary 


Rt. S. Kellogg, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- ~ 


‘iation, also spoke upon the part that lumber and allied prod- 
cts play in carrying on our part in the war. 

President F. A. Marshall, of Rhinelander, Wis., presided 
and the report of Treasurer E. H. Defebaugh showed the asso- 
iation to be in a good shape financially. The election of 
officers for the ensuing year resulted as follows : 

President—A. E. Gorham, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

First vice president—J. D. Maris, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Second vice president—J. J. Horne, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Third vice president——N. M. Willson, Jamestown, N. Y. 

rreasurer—KE. H. Defebaugh, Chicago. 

Secretary—Howard 8S. Young, Indianapolis, Ind. 

b. W. Lord, of Chicago, was reélected association delegate 
» the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


War and Efficiency 


Tho late trains did not permit the meeting to open until 
‘he afternoon, several splendid talks were given on various 
phases of association work. W. O. Flint, secretary of the 
lillwork Cost Information Bureau, explained how the sash 
ad door manufacturers had solved the problem of arriving at 
‘tirly uniform cost of production in factories, varying in 
ze and under different working conditions, and how tests 
howed that the cost accounting methods were as nearly cor- 
rect as could possibly be. “How Manufacturers Are Facing 
‘Var Problems,’ was the topic discussed by E. B. Saunders 
Boston, Mass., representing the Simonds Manufacturing 

He said it was his opinion that before the war came to 
i close the manufacturers of the United States would be as 
highly organized as are the manufacturers of England today. 
where factory efficiency exceeds anything the world has ever 
*xperienced before. He then outlined some of the conditions 
‘hat manufacturers in this country will be called upon to meet 
and what are some of the things now existing that must be 
weeded out. 

Another worth while war talk was made by B. W. Lord, 
who had previously been named chairman of the special war 
committee. Secretary F. F. Fish, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, told what his association expected to 
accomplish in the way of codperating with the Government 
when the emergency office is opened shortly at Washington, 
D. C. The fundamentals of codperation were discussed by 
Kenneth P. Gregg, of St. Louis, Mo., who is an expert on 
that subject. The association voted a membership assess- 
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ment to defray the expenses of its special war committce 
work and also received a report of the committee on reorgani- 
zation, H. EB. Kline, chairman of the special grading rules 


committee, submitted that committee’s report, which was 
adopted. 


ORGANIZE HARDWOOD WAR SERVICE BUREAU 


On his return from Washington, ‘D. C., Monday, where he 
had been for ten days on association business, Secretary F. 
F. Fish, of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, an- 
nounced a plan of close codéperation with the Government in 
the matter of facilitating hardwood supplies and inspection 
service which. will mean much not only for the Government 
but for the hardwood lumber industry as well. The plan 
which was decided upon following conferences with R. H. 
Downman, director of lumber in the Council of National De- 
fense, is the organization of what is to be known as the War 
Service Bureau of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion. An office will be opened at Washington, D. C., early in 
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F. F. FISH, OF CHICAGO; 
To Direct Personally National Hardwood Emergency Bureau 


January, in charge of Secretary Fish, who expects to remain 
on the job as long as the Government is in need of the serv- 
ices of the bureau. 

The bureau will codperate closely with Director of Lumber 
Downman and will serve the Government in every way that 
the facilities of the organization, Which is composed of more 
than 900 members, will permit. The membership of the bu- 
reau will not be confined or restricted to members of the 
association but any bona fide owner of hardwoods, whether 
manufacturer or distributer, is requested to codperate with 
the bureau by furnishing lists of his stocks of hardwoods, 
grades and thicknesses. The lists desired should be revised 
not less than every thirty days in order that they may be 
kept up to date at all times. The scope of coéperation will 
not be limited to that phase of war service only, but the serv- 
ices of the fifty salaried inspectors of the association have 
been tendered to the purchasing departments of the United 
States navy, signal corps and the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration. 

The offer as to the inspection service has been accepted 
and several inspections for the Government have already been 
made in the last two weeks. Inspectors have been notified 
that any wire instructions from the Government branches 
made to proceed anywhere for inspections must be compiled 
with immediately, and as some members of the inspection 
force are better qualified on some woods than others, Gov- 
ernment officials will be informed which inspectors are best 
on mahogany, walnut, oak, ash, birch or any of the other 
hardwoods required for war purposes. Every other channel 
thru which the association may be helpful in buying hard- 
woods and getting exactly what is needed in the way of grade 
or thickness will be extended to the Government. In a few 
days Secretary Fish will announce his Washington headquar- 
ters, and soon after the first of the year he will be on the 
job constantly at Washington. The board of directors of the 
association will hold a meeting at the Chicago offices on 
Jan. 23. 
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A FINE STAND OF WESTERN RED CEDAR 

The accompanying illustration shows a fine stand of west- 
ern red cedar, a photograph of which has just been received 
by Sam A. Hall, representative in Chicago territory for the 
Blackwell-Panhandle Sales Co., of Spokane, Wash. The 
photograph was made in some of the timber of the operation 
of the Panhandle Lumber Co. at Spirit Lake, Ida. The trees, 
which are of mixed growth, run from 2'4 to 4 feet thick, 














A STAND OF WESTERN RED CEDAR 








tho few run as thick as four feet, and the trees stand high. 
The trees generally grow on low land or between mountain 
timber stands. Western ‘red cedar, which more and more is 
becoming a wood noticeable in the local market, runs to No. 
3 and better common and D and better clear. Its use includes 
high class veneer, drop siding, boat building and a large per- 
centage for export boxes. Many yards in the middle West 
include it in yard stocks and the demand locally shows a 
gradual growth. 


CHANGE IN ORGANIZATION 


The Western Electric Co. announces that G. A. Schneider, 
formerly of the San Francisco sales organization of the com- 
pany, has been appointed manager of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
department, succeeding J. W. Tabb, who has been transferred 
to the New York headquarters. 








TIMBERS FOR SHIPS TAKEN FROM CHICAGO 
YARDS 

During the last few days Chicago was able to contribute 
in a large way to the successful preparation for carrying on 
the war, as one of the local yards supplied about thirty-five 
carloads of fir timbers for ship building purposes. A repre 
sentative of the United States Shipping Board came to Chi- 
cago and arranged with the Edward Hines Lumber Co. for the 
immediate shipment out of its main Chicago yard of the tim- 
bers, which consisted entirely of the large and heavy sizes. 
Almost immediately after the order was placed extra crews 
were placed at work and within a few hours the timbers were 
on their way to their destination points. The quick action 
shows that the company, better than most in the country, is 
ready to supply from its yard so large an amount of timbers 
for immediate shipment. Only the week previous the com 
pany sent almost the same volume to Baltimore, Md., to be 
used in reconstructing the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad piers, 
which had been destroyed by the recent explosion in that 
elty. 


LUMBERMAN BUYS CHAMPION BULL 


At the close of the International Live Stock Show in Chi- 
cago last week W. R. Pickering, of the W. R. Pickering Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo., one of the extensive yellow pine 
manufacturers of the South, paid $31,000 for the champion 
bull Ardmore. The bull, which was purchased from W. L. 
Yost, also of Kansas City, is a Hereford, and the price paid 
was one of the largest on record. The prize animal will be- 
come part of the famous Hereford herd at the Pickering stock 
farm in Missouri. 

LUMBERMAN’S SON RECEIVES ARMY COMMIS- 
SION 


Among the sons of lumbermen who won commissions at the 
Second Officers’ Training Camp at Fort Sheridan, Ill., was 
Dean Johnson, son of C. D. Johnson, first vice president of 
the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo. Young 
Johnson was made a first lieutenant of infantry in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. He is 24 years old, a native of 
Arkansas and received his education in the schools of St. 
Louis. He attended Smith Academy, and after receiving mili 
tary training at the Culver Military School at Culver, Ind., 
attended preparatory school at Lawrenceville, N. J. After 
having been graduated with high honors he entered Cornell 
University. After leaving college he was in charge of a large 
farm in Pemiscot County, Missouri. 





BUILDING AND LOAN EXPERT TO CO-OPERATE 
WITH RETAILERS 
At a meeting of the executive committee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association held at the Blackstone 
Hotel in Chicago on Wednesday K. V. Haymaker, of Detroit, 
Mich., was chosen as the building and loan expert who will 
coéperate with retail lumber dealers thruout the country in 
organizing building and loan associations in their respective 
communities. The action was taken in accordance with a 
decision that was reached at the joint meeting of lumber 
manufacturers and retailers held in Chicago in October. The 
preliminary work that Mr. Haymaker will do will be to appear 
before the retailers at the different association meetings and 
outline the building and loan plan in an address on “Home 
Building and Citizenship.””. Mr. Haymaker. is described as a 
man who is exceptionally qualified for the position, being a 
man of many years’ experience in building and loan work, 
and a most convincing and forceful speaker. The scope of 
the work of the new department is to create home building 
in communities thru the organization of building and loan 
associations, which is realized as the most potent factor in 
promoting the “Own Your Own Home” movement. The asso- 
ciations that Mr. Haymaker wili appear before and the dates 
upon which he will speak are as follows: 
Jan. 9—Lincoln, Neb. : 
ciation. 

Jan. 16—Minneapolis, Minn.: Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

Jan. 22-—Indianapolis, Ind.: Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
ciation of Indiana. 

Jan. 24—Kansas City, Mo.: 
Association. 

Jan. 26—Columbus, Ohio: Ohio Association of Retail Lum 
her Dealers. 

Feb, 5——-Place (7%): 
sociation. 

Feb. S—Great Falls, Mont.: Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

Feb. 18—Chieago, Ill. : 
Dealers’ Association. 

Keb. 14—Pittsburgh, Pa.: Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa 
tion Of Pennsylvania. 

Feb, 20—Milwaukee, Wis. : 
Association. 

April 10—Fort Worth, Tex.: Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas. 

Mr. Haymaker will also speak before the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of New York, but the date for that con- 
vention has not yet been chosen. As the schedule is a difficult 
one, Assistant Secretary John Lind of the association will 
speak on the same subject before the Mountain States Lum 
ber Dealers’ Association. at Denver, Colo., on Jan. 23. The 
members of the committee also directed Secretary-Manager 
R. S. Kellogg to prepare a revised report on how much is 
being done by the lumber industry in way of cobperation with 
the Government in supplying materials for the war, and that 
report will be published soon. 


Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Asso 


Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ As 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 


Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
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JOINS TWENTIETH ENGINEERS (FOREST) 
; FORCES 


W. H. Gibbs, assistant sales manager of the J. H. Bomer 
Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., enlisted last week in: the 
Twentieth Engineers (Forest), which soon expects to be in 
service in France. He reported to Fort Ogelthorpe, Fla., 
following his enlistment, and was enthusiastic over an op 
portunity to do his bit in the service where his experience 
counts for the most. Mr. Gibbs is a popular young lumber- 
man of the Memphis district and until recently was sales 
manager for the Tallahatchie Lumber Co., of Vhilip, Miss 
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North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











NOW READY 


The Preservation 
of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 


Director, Forest Products Laboratory; 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Mem- 
ber, American Wood Preservers’ 


Association, 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated, 
$3.00 ( 12/6 ) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive literae 
| ture of the wood preserva- 
tion industry this is the first 
book to cover the subject sys- 
tematically in its broad aspect. 
It seems to fit exactly the needs 
of the engineer, forester, lumber- 
man and student desiring acom- 
plete survey of theentireindustry. 
r. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of the industry 
form the nucleus of this book. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


_ ARKANSAS. Newport—The Grant Manufacturing Co. 
is out of business. 

CALIFORNIA. Hobart Mills—The Hobart Estate Co. 
as the sole stockholder, will in the future conduct the en- 
tire business of the Sierra Nevada Wood & Lumber Co. 
The lumber company was recently dissolved as a separate 
corporation and all of its property and business was re- 
turned to the Estate company. 

FLORIDA. Miami—The J. A. McDonald Co. has been 
purchased by J. H. Roof, J. A. Reilly and Guy Storms. 

IDAHO. Coeur d’Alene—The Edward Rutledge Timber 
Co. has bought out the business of Carey & Harper, log- 
ging contractors. The company owns three camps of 100- 
man capacity each, located in the Upper Marble Creek sec- 
tion of the Idaho panhandle. All equipment is included in 
the deal. The Rutledge company is opening a new camp 
at Wolf Lodge, seven miles from Coeur d@’Alene, and also 
recently bought out the interests of the Weber Logging 
Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—John A. Colby & Sons (Inc.) have 
increased their capital stock to $250,000. 


IOWA. Thornburg—The E. W. Johnson Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 
KANSAS. Bremen—Frank Dursee has sold out to the 


Schulz Lumber Co. 

Kansas City—The Connett Sturges Lumber Cc. has been 
succeeded by the Connett Thompson Lumber Co. 

Potwin—The Long-Bell Lumber Co. is discon'inuing its 
yard here. 

LOUISIANA. Hammond—The Independent Lumber Co. 
has closed out. 

MICHIGAN. Lansing—The Hager Lumber Co. has 
taken over the stock and property of the Capital C.ty Coal 
Co. and consolidated it with its own. 

New Baltimore—William Baker (Est.) 
ceeded by C. E. Baker. 

MISSISSIPPI. Blodgett—J. M. Griffin, who has been 
operating a sawmill for a number of years, recently closed 
a deal with the J. M. Hemphill Lumber Co. at Rhodes for 
its plant and all equipment, which consists of a modern 
sawmill of 60,000 feet capacity, planing mill, logging rail- 
road, steam skidder ete. and contract on a large body of 
virgin pine timber. The mill will be immediately arranged 
so that ship timbers of large size can be manufactured 
promptly. 

Meridian—The Bonita Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital from $25,000 to $50,000 and changed its location 
from Meridian to Sebastopol. 

Stewart—The Black River Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the H. L. Wilson Lumber Co., with headquar- 
ters at Terre Haute, Ind. 

MISSOURI. Langdon—George Bowers is closing out. 

St. Louis—The C. F. Liebke Hardwood Mill & Lumber 
Co., which has been in business in St. Louis for sixty 
years, is in process of liquidation. 

St. Louis—The Henry O'Neill Mill & Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital from $5,000 to $25,000. 

NEBRASKA. Blue Springs—C. B. Abbott, of Edgar, 
has bought out the lumber and coal yard of Maurice Kehoe 
and will take possession Dec. 1 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Berlin—A_ reorganization -of the 
Berlin Mills Co. and the Burgess Sulphite Fibre Co., which 
have large lumber, pulp and paper interests here, was ef- 
fected recently. The two corporations will be conducted 
as one organization, known as the Brown Co. 

NEW MEXICO. Nara Visa—The John Burns Lumber & 
Hardware Co. has been succeeded by W. H. Watts. 

OHIO. Arcadia—The Arcadia Hardware & Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by J. E. Christian. 

Columbus—The Hedges & Clark Co. has sold out to the 
fk. A. Prentice Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Eufaula—The Minnetonka 
has taken over the Belt Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Walton—The Square Deal Luniber Co. has 
sold out to Leber & Snellstrom. 

PENNSYLVANIA. York—The Martin Carriage Works 
has been succeeded by the Martin Truck & Body Cor- 
poration. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The King-Haase Furniture 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $16,000 to $60,000. 

TEXAS. Dallas—The Lakewood Heights Lumber Co. 
has filed a certificate of dissolution. 

WASHINGTON. Bremerton—The Bremerton Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Bremerton Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

Goldendale—Swanson & Lammers are liquidating. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—The Henshaw-Worden Lumber 
Co., recently incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, 
has purchased the sawmill and a part of the extensive tim- 
her holdings of Kingsbury & Henshaw, of Antigo. The 
new company has also purchased the steam tractor, 
sleighs, horses ete. of the Kellogg Lumber Co. and will use 
them for hauling logs from its timber tracts near Monico. 

Waukesha—A change in ownership has been made in the 
Waukesha Manufacturing Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


SASKATCHEWAN. Saskatoon—The Leitch-McClean 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has moved to Winnipeg, Man. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Mobile Builders’ Equipment Co. 
has been incorporated for $50,000. James K. Glennon is 
president of the company; James H. Glennon, vice presi- 
dent; Walter G. Horn, secretary, and John F. Glennon, 
treasurer. 

Selma—Freemont Lumber Co. has been incorporated by 
J. H. White with an authorized capital of $10,000. 

ARIZONA. Holbrook—Apache Lumber Co. was incor- 
porated recently. 

FLORIDA. Wildwood—Wildwood Crate & Ice Co.; au- 
thorized capital $75,000. The officers of the company are 
W. H. McRainey, president; C. D. Bridges, vice president, 
and W. D. Gable, secretary-treasurer. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Cooperage Products Co.; 
ized capital $50,000. 

East St. Louis—East St. Louis Slab Shingle Manufac- 
turing Co. was incorporated recently. 

Rockford—J. G. Redmond Millwork Co., authorized capi- 
tal $15,000. Incorporators: J. G. Redmond, Peter Alenaukas 
and Joseph Baacevich. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—With an authorized capital 
of $25,000, the Darling Aircraft Co. has been incorporated 
to manufacture airplanes. conduct an airplane school etc. 
The incorporators are: Omer F. Darling, Clem W. Hug- 
gings and Henry T. Kraft. 

LOUISIANA. Plaquemine—Joseph and Frank J. Liebke 
have organized a new corporation under the laws of Mis- 
souri with an authorized capital of $100,000 to be known as 
the Liebke Lumber Co, (Inc.). The new company will 
operate a sawmill at Plaquemine to manufacture ash and 
eypress lumber. 


has been suc- 


Lumber Co. 





author- 


MAINE. Whiting—Whiting Lumber Co.; authorized 
capital $100,000. 
MISSISSIPPI. Blodgett—J. P. Griffin Lumber Co. has 


been incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000. The 
incorporators are J. P. Griffin, G. C. Todd and C. L. Willis. 


NEW YORK. Buffalo—Peoples Building & Lumber (o, 
has been incorporated. 
New York City—Grand Wood Turning Co.; authorized 


capital $5,000. 

New York City—W. E. Hoper & Co. has been incorno- 
rated to do a general timber business; authorized capita] 
$100,000. A. W. Britton, S. B. Howard and G. V. Reilly 
are the incorporators. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hayne—Hayne Lumber Co. jas 
been incorporated by Alexander and W. J. Newton «nd 
others with an authorized capital of $5,000. 

Osgood—F. R. Snipes Lumber Co.; authorized capital 
$50,000; F. R. Snipes, M. L. Snipes and T. M. Byrum. 

Sanford—Palmer Lumber Co. was incorporated recertiy 
with an authorized capital $50,000. The incorporators re 
H. A. Palmer, F. R. Singer and L. P. Williams. 

Wilmington—East Coast Manufacturing Co. has been in- 
corporated to manufacture lumber with an authorized 
capital of $25,000. 

OHIO. Columbus—Liberty 
incorporated. : 

OKLAHOMA. Chickasha—Ninnekah Grain & Lunier 
Co.; authorized capital $10,000. Incorporators: M. F, 
Ikard, D. H. Stephens and S. A. Forsyth. 

OREGON. Boardman—Boardman Lumber Co. 
ness here has been incorporated for $3,900. 

Grants Pass—Pine Box Co. in business here 
cently incorporated for $20,000. 


Lumber Co. was recently 


in busi- 


Was re- 


Imbler—Imbler Box & Lumber Co.; authorized capital 
$10,000. 
TEXAS. Port Arthur—Port Arthur Cooperage Co.; :u- 


thorized capital $100,000; W. L. Welford, W. P. Foley »nd 
others. 

VIRGINIA. Emporia—Shook Manufacturing Co. was 
recently incorporated for $10,000. R. W. Jordan is presi- 
dent of the company and A. F. Dodd, secretary. 


WASHINGTON. Dockton — Martinolich Shipbuilding 
Co. has been incorporated. 
WISCONSIN. Iola—Iola Light, Power & Manufacturing 


Co. has filed articles of incorporation and will conduct a 
general sawing and planing mill business and deal in lum- 
ber and wood products of all kinds. The company is capi- 
talized at $25,000 and has as its incorporators Edwin G. 
Nehls, George Nehls, Bertha Nehls and Erna Nehls. 

Iron River—Kopplin Hardware & Lumber Co, in busi- 
ness here has been incorporated with an authorized capiial 
of $25,000. The incorporators are Fred J., Harry, L. E 
and M. P. Kopplin. 

Marshfield—Oak Co. (to engage in logging and lumber- 
ing business); authorized capital $300,000. Incorporators: 
B. F. McMillen, J. C. Marsh and H. G. Hambright. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Marion—F. L. Bailey will rebuild the stave 
mill recently destroyed by fire. 

INDIANA. New Albany—The Wood Mosaic Co. is mak- 
ing a number of improvements at its plant, among which 
is the installation of a large hog to be used in consuming 
much of the waste from the sawmill. 

IOWA. St. Charles—The smith & Sons Lumber Co. is 
erecting a new lumber shed. 

LOUISIANA. Colfax—The Iatt Lumber Co. will re- 
build its sawmill recently burned at a loss of $50,006. 

MISSISSIPPI. Tay—The Skinner Lumber Co., who op- 
erated a sawmill at this point for a number of years. re- 
cently purchased a body of timber on the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern Railroad, east of McLain, and will erect a 
sawmill with a capacity of 40,000 feet. 

New Augusta—The M. & O. Lumber Co. is adding a 
planing mill to its equipment, and has the building prac- 
tically in readiness for the installation of machinery. 

OHIO. Columbus—A lumber shed to cost approximately 
$1,000 is being ercted by the Powell Lumber & Construc- 
tion Co. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Chickasha Cooperage (o. 
is erecting a building 100x100 feet in size, to manufacture 
red and white oak. The company is a branch of the Port 
Arthur Cooperage Co., located at Port Arthur, Tex. 

McAllen—A warehouse, 12 by 32 feet, will be erected 
by the H. D. Taylor Lumber Co. A two-story lumber shed, 
20 by 130 feet in size, will also be constructed. 

VIRGINIA. Chatham—The Hargrave Cedar Chest ov. 
will rebuild its plant recently destroyed by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Spvokane—The Dixon Lumber Co. is 
preparing to build a frame factory building at E3103 Riv- 
erside Avenue. A building permit was taken out by the 
company a few days ago. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. De Queen—The De Queen Lumber (o. 
recently began business. 
CALIFORNIA. Loyalton—The Clover Valley Lum e<r 


Co. has begun the manufacture of lumber. 

FLORIDA. Oldsmar—J. Bornstein has begun busi: ss 
and will build a sawmill with a daily capacity of 25,0) 
feet. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Carl Baake 
wholesale and commission lumber 
at 926 Monadnock Block. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—The Timber Investment & ‘-°- 
curities Co. has engaged in the wholesaling of yellow } 
lumber and west Coast products. The offices of the co !- 
pany are located at 1210 Fletcher Savings & Trust Bu''- 
ing and has as its officers H. E. Heiny, president; H. \. 
Rodocker, vice president, and H. O. Haskitt, secret: 
treasurer. 

Sullivan—Black Bros. have engaged in the retail lum +r 
business. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Arthur—J. B. 
began the lumber business. a 

Lake Charles—Krause & Managan have purchased ! \!! 
interest in 3000 acres of pipe and hardwood timberland | °- 
tween Lake Charles and the Sabine River. 

Marksville—Ducote & Riddle have engaged in the lumer 
business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Greenville—The Queen City Hoop «0 
contemplates the establishment of a plant for the ma?i'i- 
facture of barrel hoops, which will have a daily capac!'y 
of 75,000 slack hoops. The company was recently inccr- 
porated with an authorized capital of $75,000 by Josep! 
Engler, jr., P. W. Hick and M. C. Smith. 

Hickory—The O. S. Hopkins Lumber Co. recently begat 
the sawmill business. 

Leakesville—The Magnolia Lumber Co. 
trade. 

MISSOURI. Springfield—The Landers Lumber & (e- 
ment Co. has begun the retail lumber business. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Rochester—Rochester Handle (0. 
recently began the manufacture of broom handles. 

NEW YORK. New York City—The Adsit-Ward Lum- 
ber Co. has begun the wholesale lumber business with 
offices located at 50 Church Street. 

OKLAHOMA. Ontario—The Ontario 
open a yard here. 

Tar River—The Ellison 
trade. 

OREGON. Portland—The Northwest Lumber & Fuel 
Co. has engaged in the lumber business. 


TEXAS, Belton-Lake Victor—The Riley Cedar Co., of 


recently began 1e 
business with offices 
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San Saba, has engaged in the wholesale cedar products 
at these points. 

Cl de—Hendrick & Clemer are opening a yard here. 

Ranger—The Spencer & Berry Lumber Co., in business 
at Tiamlin, will open a yard here. 

Shepherd—W. E. Franklin has engaged in the manfac- 
ture of oak, gum, magnolia and other woods. A hard- 
wood _— with a daily capacity of 20,000 feet aa be 
erectec 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Buckley-Tremaine Lum- 
ber & Timber Co. has begun the wholesale lumber business. 


WISCONSIN. Iola—The Iola Light, Power & Manufac- 
1g Co., recently incorporated for $25,000, will conduct 
a et neral Saw and planing mill business ‘and deal in lum- 
ber’ ind wood products of all kinds. 
yn River—The Kopplin Hardware & Lumber Co., capi- 
tall zed at $25,000, was recently incorporated and will do 
a lumbering and logging business. 


CASUALTIES 


GEORGIA. Valdosta—Fire, which originated in the slab 
pit. recently visited the plant of J. N. Bray & Co., and 
destroyed two freight cars and about 50,000 feet rs cai 
The total damage is estimated to be about $2,0 

iWENTUCKyY. Owensboro—Fire, the origin of which hes 
unknown, destroyed the sawmill of J. Stimson & C 
herdwood manutacturers, on Dec. 5. The fire is believed Pe 
have started in the upper story of the plant and 
‘tiinson, manager of the plant, is unable to account for 
the origin of the blaze as there had been no fire in that 
part of 00 rer mill on that day. The loss is estimated at 
about 2,0 

( ee plant of the Glasgow Flooring Co., con- 
troiled by the J. O. Nessen Lumber Co., of C hicago, was 
burned on Dec. 9, causing a loss of $75, 000. The fire 
started in the flooring department of the planing mill and 
de: troyed finished flooring valued at $30,000. 

ouisville—Fire visited the plant of the Leonard Brush 
«& Ww oodenware Co., manutacturer and jobber of brushes, 
brooms, woodenware etc., on Dec. 10 and caused a loss of 
$40,000, which is covered by insurance. At the time of the 
fire the company was busy on a large Government con- 
tract for delivery to the army quartermaster’s and will 
be greatly handicapped during the next few days while 
trving to get started in new headquarters. 

Louisville—-The sawmill, planing mill and veneer plant 
owned by the Louisville Planing Mill & Hardwood Floor- 
ing Co. and leased to the Parkland Sawmill Co. and Park- 
land Veneer Mills (Inec.), were destroyed by fire Dec. 10. 
The boiler plant and engine were sav ‘ed, but the sawmill 
and veneer mill equipment were destroyed with a loss 
estimated at from $60,000 to $75,000. The insurance in- 
volved is about 70 percent of present values. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—The office building of the 
Caleasieu Long Leaf Lumber Co., together with its con- 
tents, was destroyed by fire Dec. 8, caused by a spark 
biown by the terrific wind from the smokestack. The loss 
is given at $4,000. 

OHIO. Youngstown—Destroying buildings and 250,000 
feet of lumber, fire in the lumber Paes of Fred Hoffman 
Sons caused a loss of about $75,000. The origin of the 
fire has not been determined but mt is thought to have 
been caused by defective wiring. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The plant of Moore & Mc- 
Ferren was visited by fire recently causing the total de- 
struction of their sawmill. The origin of the fire is not 
known and the loss is estimated at $25,000, which is cov- 
ered by insurance. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


AnTIGO, WIS., Dec. 11.—T. J. Roberts has been appointed 
receiver of the C. Hf. Krause Lumber Co., which has been 
made defendant in involuntary bankruptcy proceedings, The 
action is the result of a judgment obtained in the Langlade 
circuit court at Antigo a short time ago by George Wunider- 
rich. 


unt 





RICHMOND, VA., Dec. 10. —T he « case against the Appalachian 
Lumber Co. has been continued by the State Corporation Com- 
mission. The charge against the company is for violating 
that section of the code which stipulates that any foreign cor- 
poration doing business in this State shall have a duly ap- 
pointed agent in the State in which it is doing business, and 
who shall be held responsible for the settlement of all claims. 
In the meantime the Appalachian Lumber Co. is proceeding 
to establish an office in this State. 

IRONTON, Onto. Dee. 12.—A receiver has been appointed 
for the Whisler & Scearcy Co. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 13. the R. R. Slayton Mill Co. 
hands of ereditors. 


is in the 


(HIcaco, Dee. 11. South Side Stair Co. 


(not ine.) ; peti 
tion in bankruptey. 





_ Bopig, Ca, Dee. 12. 
Co, is bankrupt. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


Negotiations for the purchase of approximately 12,000, - - 
‘0 feet of hickory timber have been concluded by 
Intyre & Sons (Ine. ), of Pine Bluff, Ark., and the sian 
'sid Wheel Co. The logging will be done by the latter 
company and the lumber will be manufactured at the aoe 
©; the Mcfntyre company. J. F. McIntyre & Sons (Inc.) 
own about 12,000 acres of hardwood timberlands near Pine 
Phutf, which will cut about 8,000,000 feet of hickory, and 
I ‘traded to the Archibald Wheel Co. all of this hickory 
1 - handweed timber, on the several thousand acres of 
! owned by the latter company. It is estimated that 
tucre are 4,000,000 feet of hickory on the Archibald Wheel 
( holdings, thus bringing the total up to 12,000,000 feet. 


The Mono Lake Railway & Lumber 





\ccording to advices from New Orleans, La., the Cran- 
call & Brown Lumber Co., of Chicago and Pearl River, 
. has purchased 25,000 acres of timberland in St. Tam- 
‘ny Parish, lying “between Pearl River and the North- 
eastern Railroad. The timber is principally hardwood and 

udes cypress, oak, gum, ash and tupelo. It will be 
nufactured at the company’s mill at Pearl River, and it 
inderstood that the plant will operate a double shift as 
On as the mill and logging crews can be organized. The 
idquarters of the conipany are located in Chicago and 
has been operating as the Crandall & Brown Cypress Co., 
ii by a recent amendment to its charter it became the 
mindall & Brown Lumber Co. 


t 
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(he Crescent Lumber Co., a Delaware corporation, has 
geht a large body of timber one mile from Willacoochee, 
it from J. E. Gaskins and others. It is estimated that 
it will take four years to cut the timber and that the yield 
i be about 10,000,000 ag: of yellow pine lumber. J. J. 
olling, of Savannah, a., is erecting a mill with a daily 
“y acity of 15,000 feet to cut this timber. 
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The Whitley & Barrow Luinher Co., of Zebulon. NC. 
La closed a contract for 1,000 acres of. timberland in 
: ‘ke County, near Raleigh and Zebulon, which was pur- 
N. ased from the Dennis-Simmons Lumber Co., of Wilson, 
‘. C. It is the intention of the Whitley. & Barrow com- 
any to increase its capacity and convert all available 
pe in this tract into lumber and building material, 
‘nd is expending $150,000 for that purpose. 
aan ause & Managan, of Lake Charles, La., have pur- 
: ‘ased a half interest in 3,000 acres of pine and hardwood 
pmberland lying between’ Lake Charles and the Sabine 
pe er. The tract is said to contain about 27,000,000 feet 
Standing fimber. The vendor was the Sabine Land Co. 
hd the consideration is given as $27,500 
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E. B. GRANDIN.-—E. B. Grandin, of Washington. D. C. 
died Monday, Dec. 3 at 1 p. m. and was buried at Tidioute, 
pPa., Wednesday, Dec. 5. Mr. Granuin was tor many yeas 
connected with the lumber business, having been asso- 
ciated with Captain J. B. White in all his operations 
in the South, and _ was at one time treasurer of the Mis- 
souri Lumber & Mining Co., of Grandin and Kansas City, 
Mo., but of late years has been making his home at 
Washington, D. C. He had just passed his seventy- 
seventh birthday. He leaves three daughters and sons. 
The youngest son, Henry, is a second lieutenant in the 





THE 


LATE E. B. GRANDIN 

United States Army. Mr. Grandin was one of the stal- 
wart Pennsylvanians and spent most of his business 
life in the oil business, while Mr. White looked after 
the lumber operations, with which he was _ so closely 
connected for many years. He was a man of character 
and represented the best citizenship in America. 





LOUIS GOULET.—One of the pioneer loggers and lum- 
bermen of northwestern Wisconsin, Louis Goulet died at 
his home in Chippewa Falls, Wis., last week at the age of 
72 years. Mr. Goulet had been a sufferer from paralysis 
for several years. He was born July 12, 1845, in Lanoraie, 
Que., Can., and came to Chippewa Falls in 1861. For a 
number of years he was foreman of logging crews for the 
Ingram interests, and he later formed a partnership with 
John Proulx and Flavian LeBoeuf, who operated as log- 
ging jobbers with much success for many years. Mr. 
Goulet retired from business ten years ago because of fail- 
ing health. He was a director of the Lumberman’s Na- 
tional Bank of Chippewa Falls almost from its establish- 
ment. He is survived by his widow, three sisters and two 
brothers. 


R. E. CHEATHAM, SR. —The death of one of the best 
known and: most universally esteemed citizens of Colum- 
bus, Miss., R. E. Cheatham, sr., occurred Dec. 1, follow- 
ing a general physical decline, which had been in progress 
for many months. Mr. Cheatham was one of the pioneers 
in the lumber industry in the South and for nearly a 
quarter of a century operated a saw and planing mill 
in the southern part of the city. He possessed rare busi- 
ness acumen and a few years ago broadened his field of 
activities, having purchased a large building in East 
Columbus devoted to the manufacture of underwear and 
converted it into a lumber mill. In the meantime, how- 
ever, his health was impaired and a short time ago he 
was forced to retire from business. Mr. Cheatham was 
an upright Christian gentleman and had long been promi- 
nent in both religious and fraternal circles. The deceased 
was 67 years old, and is survived by a son, R. E. Cheatham, 
ir.. and two daughters, Mrs. John Jacob and Mrs. Burt 
Wilbourne. 

P. A. ROVIG.—Following a surgical operation at Ro- 
chester, Minn., P. A. Rovig, of the P. A. Rovig Lumber 
Co., sash and door manufacturer, of Seattle, Wash., died 
Monday morning. Mr. Rovig left Seattle three weeks ago, 
expecting the operation to be a successful one, and his 
death was a surprise to relatives and friends. Mr. Rovig, 
who was 43 years old, came to Seattle from Minneapolis, 
seventeen years ago. The deceased leaves his widow, 
two children, his mother, Mrs. O. A. Rovig, of Yakima, 
and four brothers. 

LEWIS G. RULE.—A pioneer 
Lewis G. Rule, of Greenfield, died last week at the age 
of 85 years. He died in his home, which he had occupied 
for sixty-four years, near the place where he had estab- 
lished the first sawmill in Hancock County. Mr. Rule is 
survived by one son and one daughter. 

W. Q. MASON.—After a residence of over sixty years 
in Amador County, California, W. Mason, a pioneer 
lumberman and Siar. passed away at his home in Pine 
Grove at the age of 77 years. He was a native of New 
York and came to California in the early 50's. Mr. 
Mason was one of ins four surviving members of the 
Voleano Blues, a military and vigilance organization, 
which had a membership of fifty in pioneer days. 


lumberman of Indiana, 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


For the week ended Dec. 11 two vessels —— 627,006 
feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution.The larger cargo— 
400,000 feet—was carried by the steamer /. W. Stephenson, 
from Escanaba, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Dec. T—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 227,000 
feet. ; ; 

Dec. 10—Steamer J, W. Stephenson, 
000 feet. 





Escanaba, Mich., 400,- 
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RECENT advices from London indicate that the eon- 
troller of timber supplies of Great Britain has with- 
drawn until further notice the restriction on sales of 
mahogany of all kinds. 
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A Modern Solomon 


13 he who looks early this year to his coal bin and 
places his order for bis winter's needs. Just off 
hand we surmise a lot of bins hereabouts will 
have to be enlarged in order to accommodate this 
new idea of “stocking-up-ahead,” but we've got 
the shiplap you'll need and the coal you'll want, 
Let's get busy right now 


(Name and Address) 
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Seasonable 
Advertising 


boosts business for the retail lumber 
dealer just the same as it does for the 
clothier, grocer or dry goods merchant. 


Bulletin No. 31 


—just off the press—contains| 8 season- 
able advertisements which contain 
human appeal that will get them read. 
Get a copy of it today and than ad- 
vertise in your local newspaper. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








The Milton Lumber Convene i 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers in long and short leaf 


re®* YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


hingles in 
and Piling up to 100 feet 
—_ 


Sstraight or 


% mixed cars. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Our _—— CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 











We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
No. 2 and No. 3 


S Soft Western Pine Shop 


4 Write for Prices Today. 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 


Lumber, Lath 814 American Trust Bldg. . 
and Shingles Wholesale = Ci EVELAND, OHIO 














| TORONTO 

















White Tie and 
/ Canadian Hardwood Lumber 


We have a full line on hand 
and offer the following: 


Specials— For Immediate Delivery 


875 M No. 1 and 2 Red Pine Lath. 
750 M No. 2 and 3 Red Pine Lath. 
459 M No. 1 White Pine Lath. 
650 M No. 2 White Pine Lath. 
430 M No. 3 White Pine Lath. 


We are also headquarters for 
anything you may need in 


Pine, Hemlock, Spruce and Hardwood Lumber 


Get in touch with us before buying. 


C. G. Anderson sniatures 
whotestee Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Excelsior Life Building, TORONTO. 
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Why go East ‘ gi Kc 


for a Burner 
when you can 


Here’s Our 


Mechanically Improved 





















get a Better L. ire 
“al haga ah Air-Cooled Burner 
Money in - 
Seattle 
? 
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a oo @& INTERIOR OF BURNER 
This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years. 
We Also Manufacture 
yanns.x” BOILERS 

STATIONARY 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions. 


REFUSE BURNERS AND TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing done on short notice. 


Seattle Boiler Works, siatiteWasu. 


Succ2ssors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone, Ballard 1209. 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia St., New Westminster, B. C. 

















JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address, ““CHALONER™ Codes used, A BC. 


Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman'sTelecode. 


26e12 26 - 
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We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 
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Singleton, Dunn & Co. “sit 2" 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address, “‘SINGLETONS” Glasgow. 
Cable Adare cide Lickers Zane h'B.c., a.u. Glasgow, Scotland 


Cant & Kemp, Scorn’ 
WOOD BROKERS 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 











WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


86 St. Vincent St., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E.C. 
Cable Address: “‘Brakridge’’, Glasgow Cable Address: “‘Nivarium’’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 





THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN hott methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
businer- «€ the Pacific coast. . $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











(Continued from Page 65.) 
advises residents in the rural districts, and also in the city, 
to burn wood in place of coal when possible. 

The navigation season for the Saginaw Valley has been 
practically brought to a close with the arrival in port at Bay 
City last week of the steamer Langell Boys with 323,236 feet 
of lumber from Cutler, Ont., for the Foss estate; the steamer 
James P. Donaldson from Port McNichol with 410,215 feet 
for Bradley, Miller & Co., and the schooner Dayton with 
550,976 feet for the same firm. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Dec. 12.—The current market letter of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States reviews con- 
ditions as to specific woods as follows: ‘Oak leads the 
market, as usual. Inquiries are heavier. One-inch common 
and better oak is in better demand. The call for thick stock, 
together with the shortage of labor and logs, has materially 
reduced the production of one-inch lumber. Quartered oak 
is much stronger than it has been for a long time. Common 
quartered is in limited request. Low grade oak for crating 
and boxes is in good demand. Timbers, crossing plank, switch 
ties and special items are in especially good call. All grades 
and thicknesses of ash are heavily oversold and there is no 
difficulty at all in getting orders at good prices for all that 
you can get hold of. Cottonwood continues in good demand. 
The call for boxboards is especially heavy, with a curtailed 
production, and prices hold steady. Demand for better 
grades of chestnut continues light. Sound wormy chestnut 
is in strong demand and there is a good call for No. 3 com- 
mon. Basswood continues to sell readily and it is difficult 
to secure this wood in quantities sufficient to meet the de- 
mand. The demand for poplar keeps up in a gratifying way. 
It is impossible to meet the requirements of purchasers. 
Stocks are short and production below normal. The higher 
grades are in demand, while the low grades find an active 
market for boxes and other purposes.” 

A number of plants of lumber companies and allied indus- 
tries have been affected by the Government order requiring 
non-naturalized persons from enemy countries to remove 
from the neighborhood of, or not to be allowed to work in 


. factories or yards of concerns holding war contracts. Some 


of the piano and furniture factories here are engaged on 
contracts for airplane wings and other parts, and other 
plants are in the vicinity of machine tool and other machinery 
plants engaged on war orders. These have lost some of their 
help. 

F. R. Gadd, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ associafion 
is expected to return to headquarters next week, having now 
been out more than two weeks on an extended visit to member 
plants thruout the South. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dec. S—News from Spokane that the Western Pine Manu 
facturers’ Association, with headquarters there, has decided 
upon the introduction of the 8-hour day was received here 
today. This question was discussed at a meeting held here 
about ten days ago by the association but definite conclusion 
was not arrived at at that time. 

W. C. Geddes, sales nfanager of the Oregon Lumber Co., 
whose headquarters are in Ogden, was in Portland a few days 
ago and attended the meeting of the Western Pine association 
which was held in the offices of the company here. Mr. 
Geddes is confident that business will show considerable im- 
provement in the spring. 

Portland friends of W. E. White, serving in the 10th En- 
gineers, will be surprised to hear that he was run down by a 





street car in London and severely injured. Mr. White was 
formerly secretary of the Oregon Forest Fire Association after 
C. S. Chapman had resigned to accept a commission with the 
engineers. Mr. Chapman is major of the division in which 
Mr. White is now serving. 

Modrow Bros. have started operations at their logging 
camp on the Cowlitz river, several miles above Castle Rock, 
and are putting a large quantity of logs in the water every 
day. They are logging a tract of 800 acres of timber recently 
purchased from the Puget Mill Co. by Robert Barr, of Kelso, 
Wash., and C. E. Putnam, of Portland. The logs wil) pe 
driven down the Cowlitz to Kelso. 

Enlisting in the engineering branches of the Federal Goy- 
ernment service has become very popular with the embryo !og- 
ging engineers in the school of Forestry at the Oregon Aegri- 
cultural College, practically all of the forty students and 
alumni enlisting. having entered either the 10th or 20th 
Engineers. The rapidity with which they are sent to the 
front, being trained in this country but a few weeks. the 
comparative hazardless and at the same time vitally neces- 
sary work which they have to do, which at the same time 
affords them the finest kind of training in their chosen pyo- 
fession of logging engineering, prove to be a very attractive 
allurement to all of those men who are trained for that line 


of work. 
ANTIGO, WIS. 


Dec. 12.— Hemlock prices have stiffened and a good voliine 
of buying is being done, considering the season of the year, 
R. E. McQuillian, of the Langlade Lumber Co., expects an 
increase in the volume of business after the holidays. Cars 
have been a little more plentiful the last few days and have 
brought relief to several firms. Labor is steadily becoming a 
more complex problem with the lumber industry, the chief 
trouble being in the class of men left available for industrial 
pursuits after the better class have been drawn to the colors, 

The cold snap that visited this section last week has been 
ideal for the loggers. The swamps are frozen, which adds 
much to the speed with which logs can be brought out. 

The Langlade Lumber Co. has seven camps in operation 
as well as over twenty jobbers cutting for it and expects to 
increase its cut considerably over that of last year. 

The Werden Henshaw Lumber Co. expects to start up its 
sawmill in the near future and run all winter. It has large 
crews in the woods getting out logs. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Dec. 11.—-There has been practically no changes in prices 
during the last eight weeks. There is a very good demand 
and the various planing mills in this vicinity are picking up 
on shell box work. The exports continue to be large, the 
demand for the army construction work in the United States 
being maintained. 

Several carloads of beaverboard have been shipped out of 
here to Halifax to aid in the erection of the stricken homes 
of the unfortunate people of that city. On the first day 
the news came thru one of the large lumber mills had a 
meeting of the department heads and it was decided that it 
would be no use sending lumber, as there is plenty in the 
Halifax neighborhood. The city purchased 30,000 feet of 
beaverboard at cost price and the company donated another 
10,000 feet and this is now on the way. Other building ma- 
terial is being forwarded. The consignment shipped includes 
wall board, lath board and stucco board. The citizens of 
Ottawa are rallying to the relief of the stricken in Halifax 
and already fourteen carloads of clothing, bedding and build- 
ing material have been rushed off. 





NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA 


Oct. 24.—Today marks a red letter day in the railroad 
annals of Australia, when its first great transcontinental 
railroad begins its career. This letter will be of a mail that 
crosses the Australian continent for the first time from west 
to east, and it is an event that sets Australians wondering 
why they have waited all these years for such a socializing 
scheme to come to fruition. Never has the western State 
felt its isolation as it has done these last three months while 
the great transport strike has dragged its way along. De- 
pendent entirely on sea communications between its ports 
and those of the eastern States, West Australia has suffered 
some of the worst features that such a widespread strike 
could inflict, and it seems kut justice that while the sea 
transporters are still quarreling and refusing to work this 
great railroad should be completed and get down to the ful- 
filment of its mission by linking up its own State railroad 
system with that of its neighbor State, South Australia, and 
thru that State the other systems of the Hast. 

Started as long ago as 1912, the great railroad was subject 
to aggravating and costly delays thru strikes (and, it might 
be noted, it is a national railroad, owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and therefore the strikers were logically striking 
against themselves as citizens of the Commonwealth), politi- 
eal changes, and the war, and, instead of costing,. according 
to official estimate, $20,000,000, it has cost about $45,000,000 ; 
so that a stiff interest bill has to be met from the outset. It 
is not expected that the road will clear expenses for many 
years and the loss per annum for the first few years is set 
down as about $500,000. The journey from Fremantle (West 
Australia’s principal port) to Adelaide, the capital of South 
Australia, will occupy three days and two nights, as against 
four days and four nights by the quickest mail steamers, but 
when the line is properly ballasted from end to end and the 
rolling stock can be utilized to the limit of its strength the 
journey will be considerably reduced, perhaps by at least 
half a day. With a normal time table of trains twice a week 
each way the western State will come into closer touch with 
the Far East and America, and will not, as in the past, have 
to wait a week and more for its overseas mails coming on 
these routes. Naturally, West Australia looks forward to 
immense benefits from the Great Western Railway, as it is 
to be called, and it now feels that its isolation is effectively 
ended. 

The strike did not, after all, come to an end, but is follow- 
ing a sporadic form and is mild today and truculent tomor- 
row. The storm center has shifted from Sydney to Mel- 
bourne where the fanatical Socialist and I. W. W. supporters 
are particularly demonstrative even in peace times. The 
Sydney men have apparently repented of their folly and 
sought reinstatement, and much of the business dislocation 
there has ceased, but the Melbourne strikers continue de- 
fiant, with sympathetic support in Adelaide and Fremantle. 
Only two steamer trips have been made west since the strike 
began and business has been almost ruined, while the citi 
zens of the West have been as hard put to it for food sup- 
plies as the citizens of Germany. The headquarters of the 
I. W. W. have just been raided here, and some sensational 
disclosures are alleged to be possible shortly. The strike has 


stopped all possible work on the ship building program and 
generally had a most disastrous effect on all building and 


allied trades. 
GULFPORT, MISS. 


Dec. 10.—Exporting was resumed to some extent last week 
with the arrival of the Swedish steamer Belos and the Danish 
steamer Helmer Morch, the former to load for the lL. N. 
Dantzler Lumber Co., of this city, and the latter for the Lay 
City Export Co., of Mobile. Two Norwegian barks were 
also recent arrivals and will load for local exporters during 
the coming week. The American schooner Lejok cleared re- 
cently with a full cargo of lumber and timber supplied by 
Hunter, Benn & Co. and the American steamer Ossalow 
sailed the same day laden with Government ship material for 
a coastwise ship yard. 

Inquiries for export continue active, especially with regard 
to South American lumber centers, and prospects are of an 
increased demand in all directions. A few vessels are offer- 
ing on the Gulf that have heretofore not appeared in these 
waters, but the supply of tonnage is still by no means :ile- 
quate. The fixing by the chartering board of regular rates 
for certain ports has had apparently no effect on the market 
as a whole, for the main question is not whether. the im- 
porters can sell or if the means of transportation can be 
secured, but whether it is possible to secure the stock from 
any one mill or mills. 





NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depa:t- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber “s 
follows: 


Quantity, Schedule 

Lumber "ee Destination Vo. 
Ash, white, firsts, air dry 30,000 Mare Island, Cal... 1596 
Ash, firsts and seconds. . 16,000 Brooklyn, N. Y.... 1596 
Cypress, air or kiln dry. 48,000 Brooklyn, N. Y....00 1906 


Fir, Douglas, No. 1 com- 
mon, timbers, rough, 


green ..............3,000,000 Mare Island, Cal... 15!4 
Oak, white, firsts and F 
OCIS oes oo ars eis wis 100 Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 1596 


+) 

Oak, white, green, firsts 1° 

Oak, white, for bending : 

TREE. 5 << is0-4'4 oaks 32,000 Brooklyn, N. Y.... 0 1596 
Pine, North Carolina, 


¢ er 
000 Mare Island, Cal... 9 1506 


Di ieee eos caeae ess s 96,000 Brooklyn, N. Y.... 1596 
Pine, white, northern B 

select and better, air E 

OF MUN ALG 5. 6.- 6.0 0:05 0:6 128,000 Brooklyn, N. Y.... 1596 
Pine, white, No. 2 barn, mise 

Tonawanda ........ 64,000 Brooklyn, N. Y.... 1596 
Pine. yellow, flooring, B me 

& better, flat, air-dry. 16,000 Brooklyn, N. Y.... 1996 
Poplar, firsts and seconds 48,000 Brooklyn, N. Y.... 1006 
Redwood, California, La 

DO Fic. c'0. ap caereinhete ce 160,000) Brooklyn, N. Y.. fon 


Spruce, New England, 
merchantable, rough, jae 
any stage of seasoning 448,000 Brooklyn, N. Y.... 1590 
Spruce, New England, otk 
merchantable, dressed 457,000 Brooklyn, N. Y.... 1596 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32 


From the viewpoint of the local lumberman the car 
situation is the present big ‘‘If’’ in life. ‘‘If we could 
get cars,’’? is the common expression. The expression 
does not mean that if cars were to be had orders would 
be plentiful, but-it does mean that on account of the 
traffic situation it is almost useless to book what busi- 
ness is offered. If anything the bleak cold days of the 
early part of the week intensified the car situation, and 

s long as the cold weather continues railroads will op- 
erate under even more severe strain. The car situation, 
coupled with new demands for yellow pine for war pur- 
poses, has produced further price advances and the ad- 

ances in yellow pine give a stronger tone to some of the 

ther woods. The hardwood people admit that within 
the last ten days or so business has been better; in other 
ords, they could get more orders if they could be as- 
sured more cars. There is not a producing territory but 
has the same sad story to relate about lack of transpor- 
‘ation facilities, and about all local lumbermen can do 
iuder the circumstances is to sit quiet and twirl their 
humbs. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipment: 
Reported by Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED DEC. 8 














Lumber Shingles 
AF. Oe Eee ease cee ee ees 68,151,000 12,964,000 
WEBS 54 aera evsilelarevecssenie es are Wane 70,640,000 10,613,000 
OE LOLA es @p0eeeneen 2,351,000 
a ne as Ce A) a ee 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO DEC. 8 
Lumber Shingles 
TORT <5 vacereceipraseaneeie ous Basie . « -3,225,602,000 592,657,000 
OTIS ob erake ae oro ya snips Si slaeece Oke OTe 2,859,638,000 583,490,000 
EMORIOME: SiG Sc caeeuss 865,964,000 9,167,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED DEC, 8 
Lumber Shingles 
TOUR, S Sco-sha enh tie a eran oreo ace 27,165,000 8,999,000 
TONG), oiss5 a Wiaisls's ane oss veep ee 28,428,000 5,423,000 
TROPOASE: 5. 5.< 06:00 Meee ean) scree ees 3,576,000. 
NS Pee ro eer te So: eee rr 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO DEC. 8 
Lumber Shingles 
DANG: hcl Vu dScas ox ee cae 1,462,957,000 401,945,000 
TORS i. shesese-cieies TPP awewew’s « 1,334,196,000 332,926,000 
SRI scp conch aca de akoross nue tare 128,761,000 69,019,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended Dee. 12, 1917, were: 





CLASS No. Value 

Under G87000 ..6sccse. iA alec a ik Seite 5 2> 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.......s.0. 10 25,800 
5,000 and under ee — ee 6 43,000 
10,000 and under Ws soso es 6 91,500 
25,000 and under  50,000........... 59,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 1 60,000 
Jn ee reer Riemiare a retelefs-tieaits 380 $ 281,700 
Average valuation for week............ ioetece 9,390 
TOTRIG UR VEOIE, WOOK. 0.6 64 :0:6:0:6:6:6:0:54 0100 59 955,100 
Average valuation previous week....... ees 16,188 
Totals corresponding week 1916....... 121 2,115,100 
Totals Jan. 1 to Dec. 12, 1917......... 3,744 65,443,370 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 8,371 109,204,819 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 7,740 95,531,477 
‘otals corresponding period 1914....... 10,269 81,169,110 
Yotals corresponding period 19138....... 10.274 94,967,250 
fotals corresponding period 1912....... 8,349 87,041,935 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 8,752 108,015,771 
Yotals corresponding period 1910....... 10,461 102,689,450 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 8,994 84,045,319 
‘otals corresponding period 1908....... 9,574 64,642,140 
Yotals corresponding period 1907...... . 7,622 59,963,270 


NORTHERN PINE 
Chicago, Dec. 12.—Most of the business just now is in- 
dustrial. Yard demand would likely be seasonably light 
ven tho other conditions did not make it quiet. Stocks 
vr industrial demands are light in the North and whole- 
ers find it growing difficult to lay hands on the lumber 
‘hey want. Prices are firm and indications are that log- 
“ing operations this winter will be:the lightest in years on 

xeecount of the difficulty of getting men. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 10.—The situation here shows 
ttle change now from week to week. Retail trade is 
ractically over, and wholesale business is naturally at 
bout the low point of the year. There is a fair call for 
ictory supplies, especially in low grade stock. Buyers are 
watching the market in a way that indicates an intention 
9 restock immediately after inventories have been taken. 
“he car situation is bad and evidently will grow worse 
eadily. Restoration of the car pooling practice helps 
cal mills a little, but generally has little effect. So 
uyers will put in their orders unusually early for spring 
‘tock, tho no one expects more than a conservative run 
°! buying in view of the uncertainties of the situation. 


New York, Dec. 11.—Demand from builders continues 
‘tremely light, but there is enough other business offered 
» keep wholesalers active. Prices are firm, and stocks 
‘e hard to get. Orders are delayed because of the diffi- 
ity of obtaining cars, and while it appears that there will 

plenty of business in sight during the coming few 
onths, especially from industrial sources, it is evident 
iat stocks during the next few months will be scarce. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 11.—Notwithstanding the 
‘lizzard that prevailed Saturday and Sunday, forcing mills 
end yards to suspend operations, there has been little lull 
'n buying. Orders are booked with such frequency that 
wholesalers predict that December will be one of the best 
months of the season. Orders are coming in from a wide 
range of territory and chiefly call for stock to meet the 
requirements of the Government. While the stock as a 
rule is ordered for the earliest possible delivery, there is 
no chance for hurrying shipments forward under the ex- 
isting weather conditions. No shipments have been made 
trom any of the yards since Saturday and dealers state 
that it may be several days before they are able to start 
stock on its way to buyers. 


rin eeburah, Pa., Dec. 11.—Scarcity of white pine con- 
bay to bother consumers and dealers alike. There is 
7 now than at any time, for the storm and snow block- 
prs have rendered even the’ small shipments of the past 
he: #. the question. Low grade material is especially 

rd to get. Upper grade stocks are equally as low in 
quantity and while demand is less tense, delays in secur- 


ing material are serious. Embargoes are delaying Idaho 
pine shipments that have been utilized generally to sub- 
stitute for the northern pine business. 


Buffao, N. Y.; Dec. 12.—The white pine market holds 
strong, with some additional advances, tho No. 1 barn, 
which is in rather plentiful supply, is being quoted lower. 
Not much prospect of materially lower prices is seen, 
for the reason that it is difficult to get lumber from the 
mills. The Canadian roads need all their cars at home and 
lack cars from this side with which to make deliveries. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—Many questions enter into the 
northern spruce trade at present. The scarcity and in- 
efficiency of labor are causing plenty of trouble and the 
winter mills have not as yet shown much activity, altho 
some report that they are starting up slowly. The market 
for spruce clapboards is stagnant and there is little hope 
for a quickening in the near future. Dimension stuff also 
moves very slowly, except for Government use. Random 
spruce covering boards are quoted at $32, but many are 


taking 50 cents under that figure. From $36 to $37 is 


asked for matched spruce boards, and some firms are 
crying for more. Spruce lumber, railroad shipments, is 
marked at the following prices: Frames, 8-inch or under, 
$40; 9-inch, $43; 10-inch, $44; 11- or 12-inch, $46; random, 
2x3- and 2x4-inch, $32 to $34; 2x6- and 2x7-inch, $32 to 
$34; 2x8-inch, $35 to $37; 2x10-inch, $39 to $41; 2x12-inch, 
$40 to. $42; covering board, 5-inch and up, $31.50 to $32; 
matched spruce boards, $36 to $37. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 11.—Spruce sales are much reduced 
in volume in Pittsburgh because of the increasing diffi- 
culty in obtaining stocks for prompt shipment. There is 
no attempt to do anything with clear spruce, as that is 
practically out of the market, but in the low grade mate- 
rial and for items of short length and not included in Gov- 
ernment requirements, a fairly active demand has been 
maintained and interest seems active in spite of the diffi- 
culties in the way of securing material. Prices are very 
firm, the spruce list being followed, very closely. 





New York, Dec. 11.—Demand continues good, but very 
few orders for yard purposes are received. Inquiries for 
Government contracts continue active, and prices are right 
at the top. The board market continues firm, with dry 


stock scarce. 
. WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Dec. 12.—There is still some post business, but 
conditions are very quiet with poles. Prices are firm and 
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there is no likelihood that they will recede during the next 
few months, as work in the woods this season will be more 
difficult, men being hard to get, so naturally there will be 
a lighter supply of cedar products next spring. White 
cedar shingles hold up well in price, tho the demand is 
light. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 10.—Things are slow in the 
post and pole market. With old stocks far under normal, 
and the winter output promising to be less than half that 
of an ordinary winter, producers are not worrying over 
the market end of the problem, and are expecting to get 
considerably higher prices for their stuff next year. Prices 
just now are strong, but do not show any marked ad- 
vance, probably for the reason that there is so little buy- 


ing. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Dec. 12.—Conditions remained mixed in the 
hardwood trade, some of the dealers having good busi- 
ness and others hardly anything. The bulk of the busi- 
ness is going to the concerns that obtain orders thru war 
requirements, while the demand from the regular hard- 
wood consumers is light. Cars are also scarce in hard- 
wood producing territory, and in the South the mills’ 
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chief trouble is in getting logs to the plants. The woods 
that are selling best are those that can be used in making 
war utilities. Some thick stocks, especially oak, are moving 
as such a requirement, while box boards are also much in 
demand. With the hardwood associations, thru emergency 
bureaus closely in touch with the war requirements of the 
Government, attention to such demands will be keener 
from now on. Most in the local trade are worrying over 
the car situation chiefly because many of the present 
orders will likely be held up for a while. Hardwood 
prices remain firm. 


Minneapois, Minn., Dec. 10.—Factory buyers are still in 
the market and evidently are developing a policy of laying 
in as large supplies as possible against a prospective short- 
age of stock when the full effect of Government require- 
ments has been felt. Northern mill stocks are being re- 
duced to a very low point, and buyers next spring will 
find but slim picking. The combined conditions in the 
southern market are restricting supplies from that terri- 
tory into this market to a great degree. 


New York, Dec. 11.—Demand for most hardwoods holds 
up well, but on account of the difficulty of obtaining trans- 
portation, orders are consigned largely to Government 
contracts. The furniture trade shows signs of slowing 
down, and while manufacturers of office furniture still 
report plenty of business ahead, the season is not ex- 
pected to be a very active one. Demand is well distributed 
among all linés. Wholesalers find that their mills are 
unwilling to consider business for any period ahead. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 11.—There is a good call for 
special stuff in hardwoods, but that happens to be the kind 
of business the mills are not very eager for. As a result 
buyers have considerable difficulty in placing orders in 
that line. Neither building material nor common stuff, 
except factory stock, has been very much in demand the 
last week and the extreme cold weather probably will put 
a further crimp in the call for finish. Hickory is very 
strong and prices are hardly an object with buyers who 
need stock, huge quantities of which are taken for mili- 
tary purposes. Gum prices have weakened somewhat, 
pevailing prices heretofore being regarded too high for 
that material. Boxmakers are the chief buyers in this 
market. Cottonwood also is in fair demand at the box 
factories, peing used considerably in place of gum. Good 
walnut is very high and scarce aid the mills are put to 
it to find enough for requirements. Many hardwood mills 
complain of the labor shortage. 





New Orleans, La., Dec. 10.—No marked change in the 
market situation is reported, Government needs absorb- 
ing a good volume of stock and the call for box grades 
ruling as active as ever. Demand for the furniture grades 
might be stronger, but the bookings, taken all around, 
are said to be considerably ahead of snipments and car 
shortage is the principal source of dissatisfaction and 
worry. Prices are called firm practically all the way over 
the lists. 





St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 11.—Demand for thick oak is so 
great and stocks are so low that red oak is being accepted 
right along with white oak upon the same basis, some- 
thing that has seldom been done before. Labor conditions 
had begun to show some improvement when a blizzard and 
a heavy snow thru the hardwood belt of Missouri and 
northern Arkansas had the effect of suspending mill opera- 
tions, the men refusing to work in the below freezing 
weather. The car situation is getting more and more acute 
all the time. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 12.—Only two weak spots in the 
hardwood market developed during the last week, one in 
the upper grades of plain white and red oak and the other 
in cottonwood. In plain white and red oak, 2-inch thick- 
ness, the decline is $1, to $71; 2%-inch $5, to $82; 3-inch 
$5, to $86; and 4-inch $5, to $90. In selects the declines 
are in 14-, 11%4- and 2-inch, $3 each, to $54, $54 and $57; 
in 214%4-inch $6, to $66. In No. 1 common and selects the 
declines are $1 in 1-inch, to $42; $4 each in 1%- and 2-inch, 
to $46 and $49; and $3 in 2\%4-inch, to $60. In No. 1 com- 
mon the declines are $1 in 1-inch, to $40; $4 in 1%- and 
2-inch, to $44 and $47; and $2 in 2%-inch, to $58. These are 
the Cincinnati gateway prices, and are the only changes. 
At Cairo there were similar declines in the same grades 
of plain white and red oak, but the quartered stocks were 
stronger and higher with the following advances: Selects, 
«-, tO 448; l-inch, $5, to $64; 1144-inch, $8, to $68; 
and 2-inch, $8, to $71. Number 1 common and selects, 
l-inch, $1, to $50; 144-inch, $3, to $54; and 2-inch, $3, to 
$56. Number 2 common, 1-inch, $6, to $32; 1%4-inch, $6, 
to $34; and 2-inch, $6, to $36. In cottonwood the declines 
are $1 each in FAS 13-inch and wider, 1-inch to $46, and 
in FAS 6- to 12-inch, to $39. Ash comes to the front 
again with some substantial advances along with the 
smaller ones, and the general opinion is that there will 
be no recession in this wood in many months with the 
present development of demand. Following in line with 
the recent advance of 4-inch thickness of FAS to an even 
$100, other thicknesses of that grade are: 4/4, $1, to $60; 
5/4, $4, to $66; 6/4, $5, to $69; 8/4, $3, to $78; 10/4, $2, to 
$91; 12/4, $4, to $94. In No. 1 common the advances are: 
4/4, $8, to $39; 5/4, $2, to $48; 6/4, $2, to $46; 10/4, $4, to 
$64; 12/4, $1, to $70; and 16/4, $7, to $78. In No. 2 common 
advances are of $1 each in 4/4,, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, to $26, 
$30, $32 and $35, respectively. A few advances are noted 
in chestnut as follows: $2 each in 4/4 and 6/4, to $36 and 
$38; $1 each in the same thicknessés of sound wormy and 
No. 2 common wormy, to $82 and $36, respectively, and 
of $1 in 8/4, to $88. There also are advances in basswood 
of $1 each on FAS 4/4 and 6/4, to $54 and $58, and on No. 
1 common 4/4, to $43. There also is great strength in 
the hickories, beech, walnut and cherry reported thruout 
the market, and an increasing demand for all the rougher 
woods suitable for crating and heavy boxes. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 11.—Some advances were noted 
last week in poplar, due to excessive demand and rather 
short supply of stocks. Oak timbers have been in much 
demand also, railroads being good buyers. Chestnut has 
lacked the vim that the former grades mentioned have, 
but the market is very firm for chestnut and particularly 
sound wormy, which is scarce. The low grade hardwood 
market is keeping up to its high tension. There is a 
shortage of material and mills are sold for a long time 
ahead. The general improvement in buying of high grade 
stocks, however, is causing comment and has surprised 
some of the trade. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—Trade is exactly the same as 
last week. Some buyers complain over the lofty prices 
asked by the dealers, but without avail. The Government 
orders control the dealing absolutely. Many are afraid 


-to buy unless they know their materials will be in demand 


by the Government. The inside finish business is still 
very dull. The furniture manufacturers are very con- 
cerned over the high prices wanted for hardwoods and 


state that their business will have to be greatly curtailed 
unless they can get lower prices than are quoted at pres- 
ent. Prices for 1-inch stuff are as follows: Ash, $72 to 
$74; basswood, $59 to $65; birch, red, $72 to $75; birch, 
sap, $62 to $65; maple, $60 to $72; quartered oak, $92 ty 
$95; plain oak, $69 to $74; poplar, $70 to $73. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 10.—The diversity noted among 
the hardwood men in regard to the trade situation con- 
tinues. All, however, complain that the transportation 
difficulties have increased. In spite of these drawbacks, 
however, the trade seems to-be quite good. 





Ashiand, Ky., Dec. 10.—Oak timbers and thick lumber 
are in big demand with offerings limited, owing to th« 
fact that few mills are in operation. The log supply i; 
very light. Black walnut and thick ash continue in bi 
demand with offerings light. Prices are unchanged. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 12.—The hardwood demand is active, 
tho the delivery of stock is being much interfered with 
by the congested railroad conditions. A shortage of stock 
exists in thick maple, ash and hickory and prices are 
strong. Crating lumber of all kinds remains in good 


demand. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Dec. 12.—The advance in yellow pine has helped 
hemlock considerably, tho the latter is not moving in any 
large measure. The hemlock people feel that now it will }. 
easier to hold hemlock quotations and look for a good future 
demand, as there is a feeling that yellow pine prices wil! 
hold up for a considerable time, due to tremendous wa: 
requirements for that wood. 


New York, Dec. 11.—There is little call for stocks on 
account of a poor building outlook. It is believed that 
retailers will refrain from heavy purchases during the next 
three or four months. Stock available from shippers is 
very limited, and mill assortments are low. Notwithstan- 
ing this, orders from other sources keep wholesalers busy. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 11.—Trade is dull. In 
some,instances where holders of odds and ends of stock 
have been unable to secure ready buyers some concessions 
in prices have been made to clean up the lumber. Some 
buying has been done lately for spring delivery, but deal- 
ers state that they are finding producers more disposed io 
withhold prices until later in the winter. A mill repre- 
sentative stated today that it is not probable that the 
new prices will be announced before next month and he 
believes that they will be in excess of those for which 
stock has been selling. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 12.—Demand is better than dis- 
tribution, shipments being restricted by car shortages 
for anything outside of Government requirements, which 
continue about the same as for the last month or more, due 
to continued construction and repair work at the northern 
cantonments where it is said certain improvements have 
had to be made because of the weather conditions. Prices 
are firm, and in some quarters a shade higher. Mill rep 
resentatives say their reports show absolutely no im 
provement in output, and little prospect of any. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 11.—Full list prices are willing]) 
being paid for hemlock in Pittsburgh markets and for 
items that are difficult to procure better than the list has 
been paid. There is a good demand for hemlock in all 
directions. It is a broad one, with railroads figuring in 
the buying circles along with coal and other industries. 
The embargoes prevailing in the south and east have had 
much to do with the troubles of procuring stocks. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—Hemlock boards are very rare 
in this market. The outlook looks a little dubious. The 
reasons are, of course, that but a small amount has come 
from last year’s mills and the cut of last season was very 
small. The few that have hemlock boards are very inde- 
pendent in making sales. They will quote, but their quo- 
tations are very high. As much as $32 is required by many 
and they are not at all anxious to sell at even that price. 
There are plenty of close buyers, however, who are ge'- 
ting the stuff for $31. Hemlock box boards sell in some 
cases at $28, but $26 seems to be the average. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 12.—The difficulty of getting com- 
petitive woods in this market brings hemlock into a good 
deal of prominence in the trade and helps to maintain 
prices at a fair level. Not much is doing in the building 
line, tho the need for houses in a number of large commu 
nities is beginning to be keenly felt. Builders expect 4 
good call for hemlock toward spring. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Dec. 12.—Poplar continues to enjoy a go 
trade, both low and high grades moving well. There is @: 
especially good demand for box boards. Prices are fir 
and mill supply is short. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 12.—There is increasing difficul' 
in meeting the demand for poplar and there is furth 
strengthening of prices on plain and quartered stoc! 
and dimension. Bevel and drop siding continue unchang: 
but strong. There are advances of $2 each on 1- and 1! 
inch FAS quartered, to $67 and $69; of $10 in No. 1 con 
mon quartered 1-inch, to $49, and of $7 on 1%-inch, to $5! 
In plain stocks the following advances, all of $1, were 
made: Panel and wide, No. 1, 18- to 23-inch, 5-inch t 
$72; 1-inch to $81; 11%4-inch to $84; panel and wide, No. 
20- to 23-inch, 54-inch to $75; 1-inch to $85; 1%4-inch t 
$86; Panel and wide, No. 1, 24- to 27-inch, %-inch, tv 
$79; 1-inch to $89; Panel and wide, No. 1, 18-inch and 4), 
1-inch to $84; 114-inch to $87; Panel and wide, No. 1, 28 
inch and up, 1-inch to $94. FAS, 7- to 17-inch, is stronger 
with advances of $7 on %-inch, to $56; of $8 on %-inch, t» 
$62; of $1 on 3-inch, to $81, and on 4-inch, to $86. Saps 
and selects, 5¢-inch, is up $3, to $41, and %-inch also ‘s 
up $3, to $45. The advances on dimension are all in addi- 
tion to those recently made, and still the demand is un- 
satisfied. These advances follow: Selects, 4/4, 8-inch, $1, 
to $53; 10-inch, $2, to $59; 12-inch, $2, to $60. Number | 
common 4/4, 3-inch, $3, to $35; 4-inch, $3, to $37; 5-inch, 
$3, to $40; 8-inch, $2, to $42; 10-inch, $3, to $47; 14-inch, 
$4, to $55; 18-inch, $2, to $60. Number 1 common 5/4 and 
6/4, 38-inch, $1, to $38; 4-inch, $1, to $40; 6/4, $2, to $44. 


Ashland, Ky., Dec. 10.—The demand for poplar con 
tinues strong with first and seconds the most sought. 
Stocks are reported very low with only a small amount 
going on sticks. Shipments are practically at a standstill 
owing to railroad embargoes. Prices are firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 12—The poplar trade is fair, tho 
wide stock is not in so large demand as is often the case. 
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Low grades show a good inquiry, with prices easily main- 
tained. Box manufacturers are rushed with orders and in 
some cases poplar is preferred to other woods, when it 
can be obtained without delay. The difficulty is to find the 
stock at times, for little is coming this way, because of 
slow rail handling. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Dec. 12.—It is becoming more difficult for 
wholesalers in this territory to place their orders with 
west Coast mills, as the mills are enjoying a competitive 
demand for special cutting and war material. It looks as 
if wholesalers in this market will have to make personal 
visits to the Coast mills if they are to cover orders that 
they are in a position to get should delivery be forth- 
coming. Wholesalers of west Coast products in this mar- 
ket are becoming more convinced that the present war 
demand for lumber is small compared to what it will be 
in months to come and that it will be more difficult to 
obtain western stocks for normal trade usages. There 
is no change with spruce and red cedar shingles continue 
firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 11.—Mills are taking orders only 
with considerable discrimination, and then only subject 
to indefinite shipment. Representatives are told that ship- 
ping conditions are likely to be considerably worse before 
they get better. Naturally prices are strong. 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 8.—The first snows of the season, 
together with colder weather, caused production to drop 
slightly this week and as a result short stocks were fur- 
ther depleted by the fairly good volume of shipments. 
Orders show a considerable slump, due to a cessation of 
Government requisitions, together with a further slowing 
up in orders from the eastern trade, which has appar- 
ently settled down to wait the compilation of inventories 
before again entering the market. Without Government 
orders to fall back on, manufacturers report that a nor- 
mal quantity of orders is not coming in. Prices are strong, 
with advances in sight on various items. 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 8.—Market conditions are about un- 
changed, the volume of business hinging entirely upon the 
ability to secure cars for shipment. Vertical grained 
flooring and red cedar shingles are the two lines particu- 
larly high at present. As for the flooring, it is supposed 
it will continue high and scarce for some time owing to the 
strong demand for clear lumber for airplane stock. 


Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 7.—Big Government orders dis- 
tributed continue to dominate the attention of the fir 
mills. Prices to the trade are firm, according to the No. 
21 list, and no trouble is reported booking good orders if 
delivery can be assured. The car shortage, however, is 
serious and getting more so. The quantity of unshipped 
orders at the millS is increasing. Government business is 
given first call by the railroads. Fir logs hold firm at pre- 
vailing high prices. Labor is hard to get and’some camps 
have been forced to close, being unable to get men. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 12.—It is almost impossible to get 
lumber from the Pacific coast and the railroads are ask- 
ing lumbermen to use open cars, tho it is not expected that 
such cars will be available long. Prices are strong. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Dec. 12.—Manufacturers of western pines, 
whether California white or sugar, Idaho or western, have 
enough markets close at hand to take care of about all 
the lumber they are able to produce under the peculiar 
conditions prevailing. There is a better demand here than 
mills are able to take care of in a satisfactory manner, 
tho its volume can not be described as large. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 11.—Western and Pacific coast 
stuff is all firm in price and inquiry is plentiful enough, 
but little business is taken by the mills, except what can 
he shipped in open cars. The situation is such that the 
mills hold their box cars for stuff that can be shipped in 
no other way. All shipments are delayed about six weeks. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—Western white pine prices are 
quoted this week as follows: Uppers, 4/4, 5/6, 6/4 and 8/4 
at $119; 2144- to 38-inch, $134; 4-inch, $144; selects of 4/4, 
5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $108 to $111; 4-inch, $134; common pine, 
1/4, $80; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $86 to $89; No. 1, 4/4, $60; 5/4, 
$75; 7/4, $77; 8/4, $77. Barn boards, No. 2, 5-inch, are sell- 
ing at $438; 7-inch, $49; 7-, 8- and 9-inch, $50. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Dec. 12.—The local redwood trade now looks 
more to spring business than the present, tho there is a 
fair sized industrial demand. Demand from the yards is 
light. The mills are suffering from the worst car short- 
age ever experienced and consequently it is hard to get 
shipments thru. Prices are firm. 


San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 8.—The redwood lumber mar- 
ket continues to be firm, with good inquiries from the 
domestic market for special orders. The outlook for 
eastern rail orders is fair, but the car shortage still inter- 
feres with shipments. Many of the mills are behind with 
their orders and have to use caution in promising deliveries 
on new business. Export business on redwood continues 
{o be limited by the scarcity of tonnage. There is a good 
‘demand for rough clear redwood, and ties for shipment 
to South America. Australian business is fair, taking into 
consideration the few vessels available for shipments and 
the excessive freight rates, which make the lumber cost 
he consumer a high price after delivery. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 10.—The North Carolina pine situa- 

tion has undergone no important changes, with the pos- 
sible exception that the demand for some grades has 
sained in activity. This applies chiefly to box stocks, 
which are being sought in increased quantities, with every 
prospect that the market will continue very receptive. 
Che filling of these orders, however, entails difficulties, 
the railroad situation being as bad as ever, if not worse. 
his results in a measure of congestion and causes re- 
cessions in values that do not in the least reflect the real 
State of the trade as a whole. Prices, however, are on 
the whole fair, with indications of a stiffening. 





New York, Dec. 11.—The market holds firm so far as 
prices are concerned, and the chief difficulty is in obtain- 
‘ng transportation. The prospect of improvement is so 
poor that it is difficult to find a manufacturer or whole- 
or willing to commit himself for any period ahead. 
wn ders are accepted with the understanding that the seller 
simply will do the best he can, and as all sellers are in 
the same position, buyers are equally uncertain when they 
can count on getting any desirable stocks to fil: out much 
depleted assortments. The outlook is encouraging be- 
— local supplies are limited and with so many able 
to dispose of their output to the Government there is every 


indication of a continued firm price. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—Dealers are ceasing to quote on 
North Carolina. pine unless they are assured that the 
order is wished for Government uses. Transportation is 
naturally to blame. A man who could immediately serve 
his buyer could surely demand a good price. Those with 
a supply are few and far between, however. Rough edge 
North Carolina pine, 4/4 under 12-inch, sells at $44 to $45. 
Six-inch roofers go at $32 to $33, and 8-inch roofers at $33 
to $34. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 12.—The tendency of shortleaf lum- 
ber prices is upward and demand is on a fair basis, being 
improved to some extent by the lack of longleaf stock 
coming this way. Wholesalers find but little life in the 
general retail trade, but such orders as are received are 
hard to fill on account of the scarcity of stock for prompt 
delivery. The railroad congestion and embargoes continue 
severe. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 12.—Recent days recorded further price 
advances, with an average advance of $1 on dimension, 
edge grain flooring, finish and No. 1 boards, and an ad- 
vance of 50 cents on flat grain flooring, ceiling and Nos. 
2 and 3 boards. Buying remains about the same, the chief 
demand being industrial, while yard trade is quiet. Chief 


interest locally centers on how war demands will affect 
lumber for local consumption should an increased demand 
for lumber occur in local territory a little later on. The 
car situation appears to be gradually getting worse in 
producing territories and unless lumber is for some war 
purpose it is almost impossible to get cars. Some con- 
cerns are not booking any more business, as the mills they 
represent are in no position justifiably to take on addi- 
tional orders under conditions that prevail. The ad- 
vanced prices of yellow pine have a healthy effect on other 
woods, making it easier to hold up strong prices. 


Alexandria, La., Dec. 10.—The following f. 9. b. mill 
prices prevail in this section: Flooring, 1x3-inch, A EG, 
$49; B&better EG, $46; B EG, $45.50; C EG, $36; D EG, 
$30; No. 1 EG, $31.50; No. 2 EG, $24.50; A PG, $35; B&better 
FG, $33; B FG, $32.50; C FG, $31; D FG, $29; No. 1 FG, 
$30; No. 2 FG, $23; 1x4-inch, A EG, $47.50; B&better EG, 
$45.50; B EG, $44.50; C EG, $35.25; D EG, $30; No. 1 EG, 
$30.50; No. 2 EG, $23.50; A FG, $35; B&better FG, $33; 
BFG, $32.50; C FG, $31.25; D FG, $29; No. 1 FG, $30; No. 2 
FG, $22.50. Ceiling—5g-inch, B&better, $30; No. 1, $27.50; 
No. 2, $22; %-inch, B&better, $27.50; No. 1, $25; No. 
2, $20; %-inch, Bé&better, $33; No. 1, $31; No. 2, 
$25. Partition—4-inch, B&better, $35.50; No. 1, $33; 
No. 2, 26; 6-inch, Bé&better, $37.50. Bevel siding 





Cd 

We have for sale at Birmingham, Alabama, a complete 
Band Mill with Saws, Belts, etc., ready to operate imme- 
diately; also a good lumber yard, about ten acres, with good 
cinder alleys and fully equipped with good lumber founda- 
tions already to receive the lumber; elevated lumber load- 
ing dock, Railroad switches from the Southern and Q. & 
C., and Belt Line, which switches free from the Frisco; also 
a good Grand Rapids Brick Dry Kiln with a capacity of 
50,000 feet. 


with Steel kiln trucks. 


Terms: 


Will make attractive terms 
to responsible party. 





For Quick Profits 


WITH SMALL CASH OUTLAY 


Here is an opportunity for someone to immediately start into the Sawmill and Lumber 
business at a time when the market is right without a large outlay of Cash, and without 
waiting eight to ten months to build a Mill and Yard. 


Description of the Plant 


Large log yard equipped with Traveling Derrick for handling logs; Heavy log haul up Bull 
wheel; Hill Steam Nigger and Kicker; Three Block Carriage, Smith, Meyer & Schnier; Seven 
Foot Band Mill, Right-Hand; Live Rolls, Good double Stearns Gang Edger, four.saws, Good two- 
saw Trimmer, Wood Cut-off saw, with Conveyor to take trimmings from rear edger table to cut- 
off saw; Lumber Conveyor Chains to sorting slip, Timber Skids direct from Mill to R. R. Switch, 
Wood Conveyor from cut-off Saw (good sale for wood), Three Boilers, Chain dust conveyor from 
Band Mill direct to furnaces, Buckeye Engine drives Band Mill, Regal Engine drives line shaft, 
Filing Room Equipment, Oil House, Office, Barn, Kiln, Elevated Lumber Dock, Kiln complete 


Address, 


Timber Supply 
Plenty of Hardwoods or Pine accessible to 
the mill on short Railroad haul, and with little 


competition. . 
Local Lumber Market 
Good market for low grade lumber in Birming- 
ham; also close to consuming trade in Tennessee 
and Georgia. 
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Motor Trucks 


SERVICE Motor Trucks have made efficiency and economy records 
over a period of seven years for thousands of satisfied Service Truck owners. 
They will do the same for you in your line of business. i ; 
Service Trucks are the most economical for both heavy duty hauling or light 
delivery. From the smallest to the largest size they excel any of the “Dominant 
Ten” Motor Trucks in economy of operation—strength—durability and power. _ 
There is a Service Truck built to satisfy your requirements—Service 20% super-strength in 
every detail without excess weight means long life and durable service. Service engines show 11% 
greater power than any of the other “Dominant Ten” Motor Trucks. “og : 
Service specialized construction—carefully selected materials and proportioning the chassis 
design to secure the utmost strength with minimum strain over every working part make the Service 
Motor Trucks the logical choice of every shrewd and careful truck buyer. - 
Service Motor Trucks are furnished in six chassis types. Whatever your requirements are, 


there is a Service Truck built for you. 


Service Motor Truck Company main oricesnd rectory, Wabash, Ind. 











Chicago, IN 
Send for these booklets: Norfolk Va 
Catalog Louisville, Ky. 
The Service 13 Pointer ee ht 
Specialized Folder Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Newark, N. J 





ndianapolis, Ind. 


«. 


Records of Performance 


That Guarantee 
Satisfaction 


Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. t 

Salt Lake City, Utah South Bend, Ind. Tulsa, Okla. : 
Milwaukee, Wis. a City, Mo. Nashville, Tenn. Me 
Bridgeport, Conn. Cleveland, Ohio Detroit, Mich. 3 & 
Jes Moines, Ia. ashington, D.C. Denver, Colo. 
Baltimore, Md. Savannah, Ga. 

Columbus, Ohio ew Orleans, La. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Youngstown, Ohio 

Canton, Ohio 


Rochester, N. Y. 











Memphis, Tenn. 

Jaghere, Ala, 
Dayton, Ohio copes 
agats a 


Hoboken, N. J. Birm 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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l-inch, B&better, $25; No. 1, $21; No. 2, $18.50. Drop 
siding—6-inch, B&better, $33; No. 1, $31; No. 2, $23.50. 
Finish—B&better surfaced—1x4-inch, $35; 1x6-inch, $37; 
1Ix8-inch, $36.50; 1x5 to 10-inch, $38.50; 1x12-inch, 
$39; 1%4x4 to 12-inch, $41.50; 1%x4 to 12-inch, $40.50; 
Bé&better, 15,-inch, $38.50; C surfaced—ix4-inch, $32; 1x6- 
inch, $34; 1x8-inch, $34; 1x5 to 10-inch, $35.50; 1x12-inch, 
$35.50; 144x4 to 12-inch, $37.50; 1144x4 to 12-inch, $36. Rough 
finish—1x4-inch, $33; 1x6-inch, $35; 1x8-inch, $35; 1x5- 
inch to 10-inch, $37; 1x12-inch, $37; 1%4x4 to 12-inch, $39; 
1%x4 to 12-inch, $38.50. Casing & base—4- and 6-inch, 
$41.50; 8- and 10-inch, $48. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, $42; 
14%-, 1%- and 2-inch, $44. Molding—62 percent. Fencing 
—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $26; other lengths, $25.50; 1x4- 
inch, CM, 16-foot, $26; other lengths, $25.50; 1x6-inch, 16- 
foot, $29; other lengths, $28.50; 1x6-inch, CM, 16-foot, $30; 
other lengths, $29.50. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 
1ix4-inch, $19; 1x4-inch, CM, $19.25; 1x6-inch, $22; 1x6- 
inch, CM, $23.25. Fencing—No. 8 (all 6- to 20-foot), 1x4- 
inch, $15.50; 1x4-inch, CM, $16; 1x6-inch, $17.50; 1x6-inch, 
CM, $17. Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $26; 
other lengths, $26.50; 13/16x8, 14- and 16-fvot, $26; other 
lengths, $26.50; 3%,x10, 14- and 16-foot, $26.50; other lengths, 
$27; 18/16x10, 14- and 16-foot, $26.50; other lengths, $27; %x 
12, 14- and 16-foot, $28; other lengths, $28.50; 13/16x12, 14- 
and 16-foot, $29; other lengths, $30. No. 2 (all 10- to 20- 
foot), %x8, $23; 18/16x8, $23; %x10, $23.50; 13/16x10, $23.50; 
34x12, $24.50; 13/16x12, $24.75; No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 
%x8, $19; 13/16x8, $19.25; %4x10, $19; 138/16x10, $19.25; 
34x12, $19.50; 13/16x12, $20. Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- 
and 16-foot, $26.25; other lengths, $26.75; 1x10-inch, 14- 
and 16-foot, $26.50; other lengths, $26.75; 1x12-inch, 14- 
and 16-foot, $27.50; other lengths, $28; No. 2 (10- to 20- 
foot), 1x8-inch, $23.50; 1x10-inch, $24; 1x12-inch, $24.50; 
No. 3 (6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $18.50; 1x10-inch, $18.50; 
1x12-inch, $19.50. Car material—All 1x4 and 6-inch: B& 
better siding, $35.50; No. 1 siding, $31; No. 1 roofing, $28; 
No. 1 lining, $29; No. 2 siding, $21.50; No. 2 roofing, $20; 
No. 2 lining, $20.50. All 2x6, 8- and 10-inch: No. 1 deck- 
ing, $25; No. 2 decking,’ $21; heart face decking, $26.50. 
Plaster lath—No. 1, $4.05; No. 2, $3.25. Byrkit lath—4- and 
6-foot, $15.50; 8- and 10-foot, $16.50; 12-foot and longer, 
$17.50. Stringers—90 percent heart, 7x16 and 8x16-inch, 
14- and 16-foot, $38; 28-foot, $41; No. 1 rough, 14- and 
16-foot, $35; 28-foot, $38. Caps—Rough. heart, 12x14-inch, 
12-foot, $31; 14-foot, $33; 14x14-inch, 12-foot, $33.50; 14- 
foot, $35; No. 1, S4S, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $30; 14x14-inch, 
14-foot, $31. Sills—36-foot, $36.50; 38-foot, $39.50; 40-foot, 
$42; 50-foot, $55. Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough heart, $28; 
No. 1 square, E&S, $23; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, rough heart, $30; 
No. 1 square E&S, $25; 6x8-inch, 8-foot, 6-inch heart, 
S4S, $32; No. 1 rough, $25.50. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 
square E&S, $26.50; 2x4 to 8x8-inch, $25.68; 2x10 to 10x10- 
inch, $28.15; 2x12 to 12x12-inch, $31.56; 2x14, 16-inch and 
up, $34.89. Paving block stock—No. 1 S&E, $22.50; No. 
1 square E&S, $23.50; rough heart, $25. Grooved roofing— 
No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $26.50; other lengths, 
$27; No. 2, 1x10-inch (10- to 20-foot), $23.50. Dimen- 
sion—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, list and $1 above list; 10-, 12-, 
14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, list and $1 above list; 
22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, list and better. 


Hattiesburg, Miss., Dec. 10.—-The following f. 0. b. prices 
will prevail in this section: Flooring, 2%-inch; B EG, 
$43.50; C EG, $38.75; B&better FG, $30; No. 1 FG, $30; 
No. 3 FG, $14.25; 3%4-inch C EG, $36.75; B&better FG, 
$30.75; No. 1 FG, $28.75; No. 2’)FG, $20.75; No. 3 FG, $14.50. 
Ceiling—%-inch, B&better, $27; No. 2, $18.50; 5%-inch, B& 
better, $28.50; No. 1, $26.50; No. 2, $19.75; No. 3, $12.50. 
Partition—34-inch, B&better, $32.75; No. 2, $23.50. Bevel 
siding—%x6-inch; No. 2, $14. Drop siding—6-inch, B& 
better, $31; No. 1, $28.50; No. 2, $23.25. Finish—B&better, 
rough; 1x8-inch, $32.75; 1x10-inch, $34.50; 1x12-inch, $38; 


B&better surfaced, 1x8-inch, $35.50; 1x10-inch, $38.50; 1x12-- 


inch, $39.75; 14%4x4- to 12-inch, $40.75.. Casing & base— 
B&better, 1x8- and 10-inch, $40.25. Boards—No. 1, 1x6- 
to 12-inch, $26.75; 1x6-inch, $29.75; 1x6-inch, CM, $30; 
1x8-inch, $29; 1x8-inch shiplap, $28.25; 1x1l0-inch, $28.25; 
1x10-inch shiplap, $27; 1x12-inch, $30.25 No. 2, 1x4-inch, 
CM, $22.25; 1x6-inch, $22.25; 1x6-inch, CM, $22.75; 1x8-inch, 
$27.50; 1x8-inch shiplap, $23.75; 1x10-inch, $23.75; 1x10-inch 
shiplap, $23.75; 1x12-inch, $24; No. 2, 1x6- to 12-inch, $18.75; 
1x8-inch, $17.50; 1x8-inch shiplap, $18.25; 1x10-inch, $17.50; 
1x12-inch, $18.25; No. 4, 1x4- to 12-inch, $10.75. Dimension— 
No. 1, 2x4-inch, 10-foot $20.75; 12-foot, $20.50; 14-foot, 
$20.50; 16-foot, $20.50; 18-foot, $23.25; 20-foot, $22.75; 2x6- 
inch, 10-foot, $19.50; 12-foot, $19; 14-foot, $19; 16-foot, $20; 
18-foot, $19.75; 20-foot, $19.75; 2x8-inch, 10-foot, $19.25; 
12-foot, $18.50; 14-foot, $18.25; 16-foot, $19.25; 18-foot, 
$19.25; 20-foot, $20.75; 2x10-inch, 14-foot, $20.25. Number 
3, 2x4- to 12-inch, $13. Plaster lath—%-inch, 4-foot, No. 1, 
$3.45; No. 2, $2.40. Car siding, lining and roofing—B&bet- 
ter, 4- and 6-inch, 8-foot, $29; 9- or 18-foot, $35. Number 
1, 1x4-inch, 9- or 18-foot, $27.25; 12- or 14-foot, $27.25; 9- 
or 18-foot, $28.25. Timbers—Number 1, 8-inch and under, 
20-foot and under, $22; 22- and 24-foot, $24.75; 10-inch, 
20-foot and under, $26.25; 22-foot, $27.50; 12-inch, 20-foot 
and under, $31.75; 24-foot, $32.50. Car sills—SE&S, 9- 
inch, 84- and 86-foot, $32.25; 10-inch, 40-foot, $36.25. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Dec. 10.—The following f. o. b. mills 
prices prevail in this section: Flooring, 1x3-inch, B&better, 
$31.75; 1x4-inch, B&better, $30.30; No. 1 common, $27.60; 
No. 2 common, $19.50; £x6-inch, No. 2 common, $21.40. Ceil- 
ing—1x4-inch, B& better, $28; ;-inch, B&better, $19; No. 2 
common, $17.60; y-inch, No. 2, $16. Siding—1x6-inch, B& 
better, $29.75; No. 1 common, $26.75; No. 2 common, $22.10. 
Roofers—1x6- and 8-inch, $22.50. Boards—1x4- to 12-inch, 
B&better, $31.50; No. 1 common, $29.50; No. 2 common, 
$22.30; 1x4-inch, No. 3 common, $17; mill run, $18. Shin- 
gles—Pine, No. 1, $4; No. 2, $2.35. Economy cypress, $3. 
Lath—Green, $3.45. 





New York, Dec. 11.—While inquiries from dock builders, 
ship builders and railroads come along fairly well, the Gov- 
ernment is such a large purchaser among mills that it is 
most difficult to get wholesalers to take on much new 
business. There are good sized inquiries in connection 
with Government contracts, and the coming few weeks 
will undoubtedly see much of this business placed at good 
prices. The difficulty of obtaining cars for anything ex- 
cept Government business is causing many distributers 
to ship from their ordinary yard trade to a larger line of 
war business. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 11.—The market remains firm, with 
most items showing no change in prices within the last 
week. Considerable strength has been shown in ship lap, 
which has advanced $1 to a figure $2.50 above the asso- 
ciation list, and 6-inch No. 2 C. M., which also has ad- 
vanced $1, now being $2.25 above the list. In dimensions 
the greatest demand is for 2x4-inch 9- and 10-foot No. 1. 
This short dimension has advanced $2 within the last ten 
days, being greatly in demand for crating purposes. The 
car situation seems to get worse instead of better, and 
mills are complaining of their inability to ship. Transit 
cars are moving well and full prices are obtained. 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 10.—Car shortage appears to be 
the dominant market factor. Last week and for several 


weeks preceding, shipments fell below both bookings and 
output. It is even reported now that the movement of 
ship timbers and material is being delayed at some mill 
points by lack of cars. Demand seems to be pretty close 
up to seasonable normal and prices are called firm. The 
output of ship material is increasing. Mill stocks are 
considerably broken. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 11.—Yellow pine mills repre- 
sented here are still far behind on their orders and no 
betterment of conditions is expected before spring. Ship- 
ments will be further delayed by the extremely cold wea- 
ther which swept as far south as the Gulf this week, throw- 
ing railroad schedules out of gear and piling up traffic at 
division points. Some jobbers in this market have quit 
taking mill orders entirely and are confining their business 
to transits because of the practical impossibility of getting 
mill shipments. Inquiry continues strong, aside from the 
duplication caused by difficulty of placing orders. It is al- 
most impossible to get mixed orders, and all boards are 
hard to find. Prices still are climbing and 1-inch stock 
in common or better is very strong. Dimension stuff also 
is strong. Yellow pine finish is not in such strong demand 
and probably will not be for some time, dealers believe. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 12.—The market shows more regu- 
larity, and considerably more strength. With the excep- 
tion of some grades of dimension there are no lower quo- 
tations this week, while there have been a number of ad- 
vances. Certain grades of car material are from $1 to 
$1.50 higher, and ceiling and partition from 25 cents to $1 
higher. Bevel and drop siding range from 50 cents to 
$1.50 higher. Oil field stocks are unchanged but a little 
easier, as the winter weather is reducing the amount of 
drilling, and without better conditions for operations there 
is not expected to be much change in the demand for these 
materials before next spring. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 11.—Yellow pine mills are sold up, 
according to reports reaching many of the Pittsburgh 
wholesalers, or if they are not they are declining to as- 
sume any new obligations until they can unload some of 
what they have by shipping out piled stocks. Prices are 
at the high point of a week ago, with no prospect of 
changes for some time unless it be upward. Yards in the 
Pittsburgh territory are reported to be rather low on 
material now because of the slow arrival of consignments 
from the southern mills. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 10.—The Georgia pine dealers are 
more and more restricted in their activities. They get 
orders, to be sure, when some of the stocks which they 
happen to have in their yards are wanted, and on this 
business very fair profits are being realized. The future 
presents an increasingly uncertain aspect and members 
of the trade can only go ahead in the hope that matters 
will work out all right. Demand for box stocks is on 
the increase, and this division promises to attain even 
larger proportions. Such stocks command good prices. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—Yellow pine is climbing and the 
tone is much stronger. Most dealers seem convinced that 
prices are going higher. The Boston & Albany has em- 
bargoed goods from the West destined for points on the 
New Haven road. Partition B&better, %x3%-inch, sells 
for $41.50 to $43. Flooring, edge Grain A, sells for $53 to 
$56; grain B, $51 to $54; grain C, $44 to $46. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 11.—Difficulty in moving 
stock to purchasers promptly is frequently making it 
necessary to cancel orders placed at prices which pre- 
vailed at the time of buying stock, new lists with in- 
creased prices being issued before shipments are made. 
Some consumers pay the advance in order to avoid fur- 
ther increases which seem imminent. At the rate of con- 
sumption and production little chance for an accumula- 
tion of stock at consuming points is expected. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 12.—The difficulty of securing stock 
is as great as for a long time past and it is increased by 
the bad snowstorms that have occurred. during the week. 
With the priority rule in effect, under which building lum- 
ber gets a low place on the list, a shortage is looked for 
in this territory when stock is needed for spring. The 
market is at a firm level. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 10.—Increased activity of in- 
quiries is reported, with more business offering, by some 
accounts, than the mills are willing to book under pres- 
ent conditions. Apparently the trade expects a brisk 
spring business and has awakened to the possibility that 
transportation troubles may make timely deliveries diffi- 
cult. Millstock and car supply conditions, however, com- 
bine to make early deliveries difficult and many of the 
manufacturers are loath to load up too heavily with orders 
for delivery in the uncertain future. Stocks are badly 
broken and the car shortage seéms to be growing worse. 
Recent price advances apparently have not checked de- 
mand. The mills are working out flitches for the Gov- 
ernment ships and report that cars are provided promptly 
for this stock. But the supply of cars for other than 
Government shipments is woefully deficient. 


Chicago, Dec. 12.—The cypress people are about in the 
same boat with all the rest of the local lumbermen; with 
shipping points experiencing a dearth of cars it is hard 
to get mills to accept business when it is obtainable in 
the local market. Present demand is almost all industrial, 
the yard trade being as quiet as it has been. Prices are 
firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 11.—Cypress continues in very 
good demand, especially for yard stock, and prices are 
a little stronger on the recent advance. The buying is 
still largely by the country yards, but some call for com- 
mon stuff for boxing is in evidence. 





St. Louls, Mo., Dec. 11.—Stocks at the various mills are 
badly broken, and manufacturers are not eager to sell, 
even at the recent heavy advances. Some of the larger 
concerns have withdrawn entirely. Local yards are do- 
ing considerable shipping business, altho there is very 
little demand right at home. 


New York, Dec. 11.—Special business continues active, 
and there is a good inquiry for thick and tank sizes. Some 
manufacturers are practically out of the market, and with 
so little prospect of improvement in the building situation, 
little encouragement is expected from this source. The 
other business more than offsets the falling off in build- 
ing, and distributers here with any quantity of stock 
available for delivery to this and adjacent markets have 
no difficulty in maintaining satisfactory prices. 





Baltimore, Md., Dec. 10.—While demand for cypress to 
take care of certain purposes, such as building, does not 
exceed moderate proportions, the trade as a whole pre- 
sents a reassuring aspect. Stocks are frequently called 


for to take the place of other woods that can not be had 
in desired quantities, while the low grades of cypress have 
been included in the stocks that are being sought for boxes, 
Quotations are on the whole firm, with a prospect that they 
will advance to higher levels. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—Good firm prices and a splendid 
demand prevail, combined with great transportation 
troubles. The demand for cypress is much better than for 
the other southern woods. Prices are as follows: Cypress, 
ones and twos, 1l-inch, $58 to $60; 14%4- and 1\%-inch, $60 
to $62; 2-inch, $64.75 to $68; No. 1 shop, 1-inch, $36.25 to 
$38.50; 114%4- and 1%-inch, $44 to $45. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 12.—The cypress market main- 
tains the strength that developed the last two or three 
weeks, and the demand is in excess of supplies. Stocks 
are broken and the mills will make no shipments to the 
civilian trade. The very sharp change of weather ji 
increasing car troubles. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 12.—Cypress prices are stronger tha: 
a short time ago, owing to the inability of the mills to ge 
cars as needed and the delays to stocks en route. Whol 
salers have good assortments at present, but expect the: 
to become low before the winter is over, as lumber whic): 
can be delivered promptly is given the preference in thi 
territory. Demand is rather quiet. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Dec. 12.—Red cedar clears fell off 10 cents on 
the week’s quotations, the price being $4.11 as agains: 
$4.21 last week, while stars fell back 15 cents, the nev 
price being $3.67 as against $3.82 last week. These pric« 
are Chicago basis. Present white cedar quotations ar: 
$4.40 for extras, $3.20 for standards and $2.30 for soun 
butts, Chicago basis. These figures are up 15 cents 0) 
extras, 5 cents on sound butts and off 5 cents on stand 
ards. Lath are scarce and high in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 10.—Retailers will not be tal 
ing many shingles until after inventories now in progres 
have been made. The situation indicates that buyer 


ought to get their orders in within the next fortnight or sv 


to insure delivery in time for their spring trade. Th: 
movement of stock from the West now is very light, and 
even with so little buying everything that comes is 
promptly snapped up. 


Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 7.—The car situation rules the 
shingle market. Prices quoted will depend on ability t 
ship. Stars are stronger than clears. Output is less 
than 50 percent of normal and with high log prices and 
inability to get labor shingles are likely to tilt new price 
records, say manufacturers. 

St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 11.—Shippers of Pacific coast shin- 
gles have different ideas as to the value of their stock 
with the result that the offerings for clears range fron 
$2.80 to $3. Stars are worth from $2.65 to $2.70. There 
is very little demand, 





Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 11.—The big margin between 
clears and stars that existed in this market some week-« 
ago has been almost wiped out. While prices on stars 
have held up very well, clears have softened considerably 
and from a high quotation of $3.40 two weeks ago hav: 
dropped back to $3.05, and some orders have been taken as 
low as $2.90. On the other hand, stars have sold as high as 
$2.90, but the average has held at $2.80 or a little better. 
The demand is about normal for the time of year, but 
the buying apparently is only for urgent or immediat« 
need. Clears are down so low, as a result of the dragg) 
market, that dealers expect considerable business on spring 
orders to be placed for delivery late in the spring. Mor: 
and more delay is being experienced in getting shipments 
thru. Red cedar siding is unchanged in price and still is 
draggy. Lath are scarce and prices are firmly neld. 





New Orleans, La., Dec. 10.—Cypress shingles have been 
advanced again in price by some of the mills, according 
to current report, the upper grades being notched up 4! 
cents and the lowers 25 cents.. Mill stocks are low ani 
very much broken. Supplies of No. 1 cypress lath are also 
short. No change in lath quotations was reported, but 
acceptances are limited very largely to mixed car orders 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 8.—The shingle market is weak 
and unsettled, there having been a sudden drop from last 
week’s quotations. Clears have not the strength that 
stars have been showing. This is attributed mainly to 
fewer orders, with greater shipments than for the last 
fortnight. Delayed shipments, due to congestion at termi- 
nals and transfers, are causing an increase of stocks i! 
transit, which is also weakening the market. Eastern 
prices on stars are now $2.60, while clears show $2.85. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 12.—The shingle situation is ver) 
quiet, and there has been a very light distribution of both 
shingles and lath, even the meager market of the lasi 


‘ month having been badly shattered by the zero weather, 


which has stopped everything but inside work on house 
construction. Prices are firmly held, however, as stocks 
are so low that a temporary slack demand is not likel) 
seriously to affect the relation of supply to the demand 





Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—Not even repair work this year 
is causing a fair demand for shingles at this time. The 
market is slow. White cedars sell for $4.50, altho there 
are some who pay a little more. There is quite a wide 
range of prices. The lath trade is also very poor. Prices 
are quoted as follows: Shingles, clears, $4.15 to $4.25; 
extras, $4.50; spruce lath, 15¢-inch, $4.50; 14-inch, $4 to 
$4.25; spruce clapboards, 4-foot extras, $56; 4-foot clears. 
$54. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 11.—Embargoes on east- 
ern lines are tending to curtail the delivery and demand 
for Coast shingles. Some of the new price lists show a 
slight weakness. Quoting on a local basis, 18-inch extra 
clears sell for $4.35 and stars are listed at $3.99. 

Baltimore, Md., Dec. 10.—No important change is re- 
ported with regard to shingles and lath. While the in- 
quiry for shingles is not especially active, the outlook is 
good, several thousand frame ‘houses being projected to 
take care of the increase in the working forces at Spar- 
rows Point and other places. The range of values is well 
maintained. A similar state of affairs prevails with lath, 
which are in somewhat better request. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 12.-Demand for shingles has been 
backward for. some time, in spite of the fact that stocks 
in the East are away below normal. The building outlook 
for next spring is good, so an early revival in trade is 
looked for. Prices are about steady and wholesalers look 
for early advances. 
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